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After  two  famous  failures,  Congress 
bets  $10  billion  that  the  taxmen  will 

get  it  right  this  time  PAGE  62 


IRS  Commissioner 
Charles  Rossotti 


Extend  the  secure  reach  of  your 
IP  network  to  the  real  world. 

Nokia  security  appliances  enable  personal, 
trusted  connections  over  the  Internet  for 
companies  of  all  sizes.  From  small  offices  to 
carrier-class  implementations,  our  relationships 
with  companies  such  as  Check  Point  Software 
Technologies,  McAfee  and  Internet  Security 
Systems™  help  us  integrate  all  the  capabilities 
of  their  software  while  simplifying  deployment. 
Our  patented  IP  Clustering  technology  takes  the 
reliability  and  scalability  of  VPNs  to  new  levels. 


Each  Nokia  appliance  is  factory-configured  to 
customer  specifications,  rigorously  tested, 
delivered  ready  for  installation,  and  easily 
serviced.  Our  First  Call  —  Final  Resolution 
support  provides  a  central  point  of  contact  for 
global  technical  expertise,  from  hardware 
to  third-party  software.  So  you  can  focus 
on  your  customers'  needs  as  well  as  your 
network's.  For  a  broader  perspective,  visit  our 
website  at  www.nokia.com/internet/na  or 
call  us  at  1-800-582-2823. 

Welcome  to  the  real  world. 

NOKIA 
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ROMAN  EMPIRE  SELECTS 
NOVIENT TECHNOLOGY 


Julius  Caesar  was  like  most  modern  day 
'EOs  in  charge  of  global  organizations.  He 
vas  on  a  mission  to  accelerate  growth  and 
more  effectively  manage  his  global  empire. 
Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  Caesar’s  empire 


eventually  became,  well,  history. 


But  if  Caesar  had  used 


■V. 


ovient  technology, 
ould  his  empire 
still  be  around  today? 


(pi  ease  don’t  ask  us  to  explain 


how  he  got  it.  Just  go  with  us  here.) 


So  Caesar  signs  on  with  Novient.  Now 


Caesar’s  generals,  who  are  fighting  battles  all 


aver  the  world,  suddenly  start  collaborating 


together  in  real  time.  They’re  recognizing  new 


opportunities  to  exploit.  When  their  supply 


So  now  Caesar  has  all 


these  new  people  and  he’s 


got  more  assets.  Of  course, 


adding  a  lot  of  bodies  can 


cause  more  problems  than 


solutions.  But  with  Novient,  Caesar  is 


improving  productivity  and  optimizing 


CONNECTING  ARMIES 
AND  GOVERNMENTS  SPREAD 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 


no  toga 
no  sandals 


no  service 


As  you  can  see,  if  Julius 


Caesar  had  been  able  to 


use  Novient’s  technology, 
the  Roman  Empire  might 


still  be  dominating  the 


the  performance  of  all  his 


people.  Novient  technology 


enables  the  Roman  Empire 


to  grow  rapidly  and  collaborate 


with  all  of  the  newly  conquered  lands. 


Suddenly,  building  more  coliseums  isn’t  a 


problem.  They  are  popping  up  everywhere 


and  season  ticket  sales  are  at  an  all-time  high. 


ROMAN  EMPIRE  OPERATES 
AT  OPTIMUM  EFFICIENCY 


entire  world  today.  And,  of  course,  you 
would  be  reading  this  ad  in  Latin. 


Novient  technology  can  add  value  to 


any  service  organization  worldwide.  Our 


Internet-based  software  allows  service 


END  RESULT:  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
LIVES  INTO  THE  21ST  CENTURY 


organizations  to  gain  visibility  into  future 


projects,  optimally  match  people  and  skills 


CAESAR  AND  GENERALS 
COLLABORATE  IN  REAL  TIME 


lines  are  cut  off,  they  know 
immediately  and  resporn 
before  it  costs  them  cruci 
nattles.  Very  soon,  Caesa 
generals  have  blown  ri 
the  Gauls  and  c 
Iverv  known  area  of 


But  best  of  all,  Novient’s  ability  to  identify 


“best-fit”  personnel  has  enabled  Caesar  to 


put  every  one  of  his  people  in  the 


right  job.  They  are  productive 
and  excelling  like  never  before. 


Simply  put,  they’re  happy.  So, 


instead  of  getting  a  knife  in 


the  back,  Caesar  is  suddenly 


getting  a  big  pat  on  the  back. 


to  project  requirements,  and  automate  the 
service  delivery  process.  To  find  out  about 
how  Novient  can  build  your  empire,  please 
visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.novient.com 


or 

just  call  us  at  1-866-494-7349. 

M  NOVIENT 

intelligence3 

©  2001  Commerce  One,  Inc.  Exostar  is 
a  service  mark  of  The  Boeing  Company. 
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LETTING  YOUR 


database  company 


build  your  e-marketplace  is  one  way 


to  make  your  technologies  get  along 


Of  course,  then  your  e-marketplace 


only  works  with  others  of  its  kind 


Defeating  the  very  purpose  of  an 


open,  virtual  marketplace.  Our 
architecture  supports  the  world’s 
largest  open  trading  community, 
the  Global  Trading  Web,™  along  with 
truly  open  exchanges  like  Exostar 
(the  aerospace  e-marketplace 
created  by  Raytheon,  BAE  Systems, 
Boeing,  and  Lockheed  Martin). 
Our  technology  works  with  their 
technology.  It  will  work  with  yours. 

Get  experience.  Get  it  right.  Visit 
commerceone.com/emarketplace3 
or  call  877-261-8516. 


COMMERCE  <4 
ONE 


MANY  MARKETS.  ONE  SOURCE: 


■L 


When  we  help  you  build  your 
e-marketplace,  we'll  make  sure 
the  technologies  play  nice. 


IT  High's  Principal  Jean-Claude  Brizard  (left)  and 
Brian  Cosgrove,  community  relations  director  for  the 
Securities  Industry  Automation  Corp.  116 
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veteran  about  convincing  users  to  adopt  and  fund  new  IT, 
motivating  staff,  and  balancing  career  and  family. 

By  Elana  Varon 

A  School  Grows  in  Brooklyn  n6 

IT  EDUCATION  With  help  from  the  back-office  outfit  for  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  an  inner-city  school  that  taught 
jewelry  repair  is  transforming  into  “IT  High,”  where 
students  seek  Cisco  training  certificates.  By  Cheryl  Bentsen 

Write  a  Book!  Coin  a  Phrase! 

Be  a  Guru!  130 

CAREER  Tired  of  slaving  away  over  a  fussy  network?  Fed 
up  with  teenage  hotshots?  CIO  has  10  easy  steps  to  making 
it... without  exactly  making  anything  at  all. 

By  Emelie  Rutherford 
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By  Elana  Varon 
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disruptive  innovations  and  rally  their  companies  to  take 
action.  By  Edward  Prewitt 
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E-COMMERCE  STRATEGIES  After  75  years,  a  fixture  of 
Chicago’s  markets  wants  to  do  more  than  settle  corn 
bushels  futures.  Its  leaders  want  to  be  the  premier  B2B 
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fig.  1.1:  Storage  screaming  for  your  attention  (metaphor) 
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DATA  STORAGE  IS  NO  LONGER 
THE  SILENT  PARTNER. 

IT’S  THE  ONE  SCREAMING  FOR  YOUR  ATTENTION. 


Data  is  now  doubling  every  eight  months. 
Huge  business  applications  are  crisscrossing  the 
network.  And  your  storage  system  is  probably 
bursting  at  the  seams.  Raw  storage  capacity  is  not 
the  answer.  Comprehensive  storage  management 
is,  from  open  and  interoperable  solutions  like 
IBM  Storage  Area  Networks  (SANs),  to  Enterprise 
Storage  Servers,  to  IBM's  newest  Network  Attached 
Storage  (NAS)  product. 

IBM  stands  alone  offering  a  full  range  of 
storage  products  that  are  open  standards-based 
and  available  through  a  wide  range  of  devices, 
over  many  different  networks.  The  “other  guy" 
doesn't  even  make  this  claim. 

IBM  SANs  are  the  foundation  of  storage 
networking:  an  open  architecture  that  groups 
storage  systems  on  their  own  high-speed  network. 

The  new  IBM  TotalStorage"  Network  Attached 
Storage  300G  Series  lets  you  cost-effectively 
integrate  NAS  and  SAN  solutions  throughout 
your  organization. 

IBM’s  Enterprise  Storage  Server '  is  one  of  the 


most  powerful  storage  devices  on  the  market. 
The  latest  enhancements  virtually  eliminate  the 
need  to  stop  applications  when  performing 
backups  and  restores. 

With  IBM  LTO  Ultrium™  tape  drive  technology, 
we  provide  a  reliable,  high-capacity  system  to 
store  and  retrieve  data  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
that  of  our  nearest  competitor. 

But  effective  storage  is  no  longer  just  about 
hardware.  Tivoli®  storage  management  software 
is  essential  to  realizing  the  full  potential  of  your 
storage  network. 

Storage  sounds  important,  and  it  is.  It  seems 
complicated,  and  it  is.  You  may  not  want  to  go  it 
alone  — we  can  help  make  it  easier.  IBM  has 
been  tackling  critical  storage  issues  for  decades. 
We’ve  helped  companies  small  and  large,  in 
practically  every  industry,  with  everything  from 
strategy  to  implementation. 

To  learn  more  about  our  latest  offerings,  call 
800  426  7777  (ask  for  Storage  Solutions),  or  visit 
ibm.  com/storage 


and/or  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©  2001  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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To  manage  any  kind  of 
content  —  everywhere 


We’re  changing  the  way  the  world  manages  information. 


Taking  complex  information  distributed  across  an  entire 
enterprise  —  giving  management  the  comprehensive  view 
it  needs  to  make  critical  decisions  that  affect  ROI  —  that’s 
our  business. 

Working  with  over  1500  companies  worldwide,  we 
understand  the  need  to  collect,  organize  and  manage  vital 
information  of  all  kinds. 

To  get  the  best  picture  of  your  enterprise  —  and  get 
the  most  out  of  your  information  assets  —  we’re  Ascential. 

Yesterday  we  were  Informix  Business  Solutions. 

Today,  we’re... 

Ascential 

Software 


©  2001  Ascential  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Ascential  is  a  trademark  of  Ascential  Software,  Inc.  and  may  be  registered  in  other  jurisdictions. 
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GIVING  IMPOSSIBLE  AN  INFERIORITY 
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xeon  r'f 


Microsoft  and  Windows  are  trademarks  o’  Microsoft  Corporation.  Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Xeon  is  a 
trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  USATODA'  n  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
The  Open  Group.  Dell,  PowerEdge  and  the  Ot  logo  are  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  ©2001  Dell  Computer 
Corporation  and  Microsoft  Corporation  •  .  ,  ts  reserved. 


ND  INTEL 
OMPLEX. 


At  Dell™  Microsoft  and  Intel?  we  specialize  in  solving  the 
impossible.  Offering  customized  solutions  that  scale  on  demand 
with  the  reliability  and  interoperability  you  need.  And  we  do  it  to 
meet  your  timetable. 

One  call  to  Dell  and  we'll  consult,  design,  build  and 
service  an  Internet  solution  custom  fit  to  your  needs.  Our  server 
and  storage  systems  arrive  custom-configured  and  ready  to  run 
— 24x7.  We'll  even  help  you  set  it  up.  With  our  rackable,  scalable 
servers  and  the  proven  performance  of  Microsoft®  Windows® 
2000,  we  know  what  it  takes  for  your  company  to  grow  its  e-business. 
We've  already  provided  fast,  effective  solutions  to  a  growing 
list  of  companies.  And  we  can  do  the  same  for  yours. 

When  USATODAY.com  needed  a  reliable,  easy-to-use, 
scalable  platform  to  drive  their  2000  Summer  Games  Web  site, 
we  had  the  site  up  and  running  in  only  seven  weeks. 

Why  do  many  corporations  choose  Windows  2000 
running  on  Dell  PowerEdge™  servers  with  Intel®  Pentium® III 
Xeon™  processors  to  power  their  e-business  solutions?  Because 
together  they  deliver  an  alternative  to  UNIX®  that  is  highly 
scalable,  highly  reliable  and  easily  customized.  In  fact,  more 
applications  have  been  developed  for  the  Windows  platform 
than  any  other  platform  in  history.  Windows  2000  also  provides 
greater  interoperability,  and  significantly  reduces  the  cost  of 
ownership  over  previous  Windows  versions. 

Want  more  information  on  products  and  services  for 
your  e-business?  Get  answers  at  the  speed  of  Dell,  Microsoft  and 
Intel.  Log  on  to  www.dell.com/ebusiness. 
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E-business  solutions,  made  easy  with  Dell 

800.900.DELL 

WWW.DELL.COM/EBUSINESS 
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Patricia  Seybold  on  the  Customer  Economy 

ASK  THE  AUTHOR  You  are  no  longer  in  control  of 
your  company’s  destiny.  That  power  now  belongs  to 
your  customers.  Patricia  Seybold,  author  of  the  best¬ 
selling  Customers.com  and  the  just-published  The 
Customer  Revolution  (Crown  Business,  2001)  is  on 
call  to  answer  your  questions  about  how  to  win  during 
the  customer  economy. 
www.  cio.  com/boo  ks 

Joseph  Morrison  on  Open  Source 

ASK  THE  EXPERT  Have  a  question  about  how  open- 
source  technologies  can  help  your  company  stay  com¬ 
petitive?  Until  April  15,  Joseph  Morrison,  founder  and 
CEO  of  Waltham,  Mass.-based  E-smith,  will  be  online 
to  provide  the  answers. 
www.  cio.  com/ CIO /expert 
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Peruse  more  than  seven  years  of  CIO,  by  issue  date 
or  topic. 

www.  cio.  com/ archive 

Wireless  Communications  Research  Center 

We  have  the  resources,  articles  and  links  to  keep  you 
up  to  speed  on  the  wireless  revolution. 
www.  cio.  com/ forums/ communications 

Analyst  Corner 

One-stop  shopping  for  the  latest  findings  from  the  IT 
research  community. 
irinv.  cio.com/analyst 
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METRICS- 

NUMBERS  TO  COUNT  ON 

U.S.  businesses  will  spend 
more  than  25  percent  of  their 
IT  budgets  on  infrastructure, 
up  from  15  percent  in  2000. 
International  spending  on 
security  will  top  $30  billion  by 
2005.  Visit  our  newly  expand¬ 
ed  metrics  section  for  full 
reports  on  the  numbers  that 

matter  to  your  business. 
www.cio.com/metrics 


uThe  biggest  retention 
factor  in  any  company 
is  the  caliber  of  its 


leadership  team. 55 


-Mary  Ellen  Brantley,  coauthor  of 
Winning  the  Technology  Talent 
War  on  Ask  the  Author 
www.cio.com/books 
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run  your  web  site  at 

least  3x  faster  or  well 
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For  important  details,  conditions  and  limitations  visit  www.oracle.com/guarantee 
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Forget  the  wires. 

We  know 
tii^?  ropes. 

It's  time  to  take  your  e-Business  applications  wireless.  Know  how  to  do 
it?  We  do.  We're  iAnywhere  Solutions,  the  leading  global  provider  of 
anywhere,  anytime  mobile  and  wireless  e-Business,  or  "m-Business", 
solutions  for  the  enterprise.  iAnywhere  Solutions  is  the  one-stop 
source  for  successful  m-Business  solutions  with  our  hosting 
capabilities,  professional  services  and  comprehensive  m-Business 
technology  platform.  We've  already  empowered  over  6  million  users 
to  get  their  solutions  to  market  quickly.  Now  let  us  show  you  the 
ropes.  Call  1-800-801-2069  or  visit  www.ianywhere.com/onestop 


A  SYBASE  COMPANY 


Mobile  and  Wireless  Solutions 


www.ianywhere.com 


Copyright  ©  2001.  iAnywhere  Solutions.  Inc  All  rights  reserved  iAnywhere  is  a  trademark  of  Sybase.  Inc.  or  its  subsidiaries.  AIACI0SB1 
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A  NEW  KIND  OF  ASP 

I  read  “Boy,  That  Was  Fast!”  [Nov.  15,  2000]  with  great  interest.  I  also  don’t  see  much 
hope  for  companies  that,  like  Pandesic,  are  trying  to  sell  a  stock  solution  to  a  dynamic 
market.  It  is  inhuman  to  expect  any  company  to  work  within  an  enforced  structure  such  as 
the  one  that  Pandesic  is  trying  to  perpetrate.  It  is  also  shortsighted  of  most  ASPs  to  try  to 
adapt  their  software  to  the  changing  needs  of  their  customers,  given  the  rapid  changes 
taking  place  in  every  industry  throughout  the  world.  I  believe  that  the  only  functionality 
that  will  work  in  a  changing  marketplace  is  one  that  helps  companies  directly  deal  with 
their  largest  suppliers  and  customers. 

For  example,  a  travel  wholesaler  with  retail  travel  agents  as  its  customers  could  create 
an  ASP  that  would  provide  an  online  travel  booking  and  tracking  system.  At  the  same 
time,  a  second  ASP  for  the  wholesaler’s  suppliers  (airlines,  hotels,  car  rental  companies 
and  bus  lines)  would  be  an  easy  sell  because  the  wholesaler  would  bring  thousands  of 
dedicated  customers  to  them.  The  success  of  this  type  of  ASP  is  based  on  having  a  global 
player  providing  products  and  services  that  are  out  of  the  reach  of  its  clients.  In  an  online 


project,  not  at  the  beginning.  Software 
managers  are  usually  bold,  and  soft¬ 
ware  engineers  are  often  innovative. 
Project  members  are  asked  to  decrimi¬ 
nalize  defects  in  order  to  make  timely 
deliveries.  In  this  environment,  software 
managers  must  take  calculated  risks. 

On  one  point  the  author  is  correct: 
Programmers  value  superior  knowl¬ 
edge  over  superior  power — and  so 
should  she. 

Don  O'Neill 

Independent  Consultant 
Montgomery  Village,  Md. 
oneilldon@aol.com 


environment,  the  ASP 
would  operate  like  a  B2B 
portal  but  would  have 
many  more  features  that 
are  directly  related  to  the 
way  the  industry  operates. 

I  think  the  future  of  ASPs, 
as  with  the  future  of  long- 
lasting  portals,  is  to  have 
major  industry  players  pro¬ 
vide  specialized  products 
and  services  to  their  con¬ 
stituents  through  an  ASP  structure. 
Without  the  solid  backing  of  a  brick- 
and-mortar  business,  any  ASP  is  vapor 
and  the  heat  of  the  market  will  ulti¬ 
mately  turn  it  into  nothing. 

Pawan  Varma 
Senior  E-Business  Analyst 
Cognicase  Canada 
Ottawa 

pawan.  varma@cognicase.  com 

IN  DEFENSE  OF 
PROGRAMMERS 

“Technical  Difficulties”  [Total  Leader¬ 
ship,  Dec.  1,  2000]  lacked  substance. 


More  than  that,  it  lacked  real  insight 
and  understanding  and  failed  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  current  trends  populating  the 
information  technology  landscape. 

It  is  misleading  to  assert,  as  did  the 
author,  that  “technical  people  are  gen¬ 
erally  uncomfortable  with  uncertainty.” 
In  fact,  software  development  is  a 
process  of  experimentation:  One-third 
of  all  software  projects  are  terminated 
and  another  third  do  not  deliver  the 
intended  function,  so  software  engi¬ 
neers  understand  that  requirements  are 
not  fully  known  until  the  end  of  the 


REALITY  CHECK  ON  INDIA 

It’s  heartening  to  read  about  the 
progress  of  IT  in  India  [Field 
Report:  India,  Dec.  1,  2000].  But 
there  are  many  reasons  that  one 
should  avoid  romanticism. 

India’s  export  of  software  skills 
may  be  short-lived.  Some  compa¬ 
nies  feel  that  it  is  more  profitable  to 
create  software  programs  inside  the 
country  and  sell  them,  rather  than 
sending  people  out. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  world  is 
investing  money  in  India,  what  is 
required  is  asset  building,  such  as 
heavy  industry,  railways,  roads,  irri¬ 
gation  and  water. 

The  country’s  agriculture  is  highly 
neglected  and  remains  in  the  hands  of 
a  few.  It  needs  not  only  more  public 
investment  but  also  a  total  revamping. 

The  Indian  psyche  is  impulsive,  and 
today  everybody  is  rushing  to  get  com¬ 
puter  and  software  training.  The  final 
result  could  be  a  large  workforce  of 
computer  clerks.  At  the  same  time, 
other  types  of  learning  are  being 
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SIEMENS 


Make  your  business  mobile  with  IP  solutions  for  the  convergence  of  voice  and 
data  in  corporate  networks,  www.siemenscrm.com/ecrm 


Great  customer  service  via  the  phone 


Great  customer  service  via  the  web 


Great  customer  service  however  customers  want  it 


HiPath:  e-CRM  solutions  for  the  phone-fax- 
e-mail-web-mobile-database  marketing  era 


A  great  call  center  isn't  enough.  A  great  web  site  isn't  enough. 

A  great  field  staff  isn't  enough.  To  keep  customers  -  and  make  a  profit  - 
you  have  to  provide  access  to  your  business  in  all  the  ways  they  want 
it.  With  a  consistently  knowledgeable  response  from  any  system  or 
any  employee. 

With  the  IP  Convergence  solutions  of  Siemens  HiPath  and  the  HiPath 
ProCenter  portfolio,  you  have  the  technology,  services  and  architecture 
to  unite  all  your  customer  interaction  tools  into  a  powerful,  profitable 
customer  retention  machine.  From  award-winning  multimedia  contact 
centers  to  communication  solutions  for  your  mobile  field  personnel. 
It's  business  any  time,  anywhere  with  the  Next  Generation  Internet 
from  Siemens  Information  and  Communication  Networks.  Learn 
more  at  www.siemenscrm.com/ecrm 


obile  business 


InBox 


Is  Server  Consolidation 
the  Answer? 

Senior  executives  are 
demanding  information  systems 
that  position  the  company  for 
e-business  growth.  Users  are 
demanding  service  levels,  relia¬ 
bility  and  response  times  that 
meet  e-business  requirements. 

But,  “The  far-flung  servers  that 
have  sprung  up  across  the  enter¬ 
prise  can’t  support  expected 
growth  or  user  demand,”  notes 
Neil  Ross,  Program  Director, 
Unisys  Consolidation  Solutions. 
“Supporting  all  the  servers  is  get¬ 
ting  expensive  while  consuming 
increasingly  scarce  IT  personnel.” 

For  a  growing  number  of 
organizations,  the  answer  is 
sever  consolidation.  The  bene¬ 
fits  of  a  well-crafted  consolida¬ 
tion  strategy  are  many,  including: 

•  Higher  service  levels 

•  Positioning  for  IT  growth 

•  Better  system  administration 

•  More  efficient  use  of  IT  labor 

Consolidation  can  involve 

placing  all  severs  in  one  room 
for  more  efficient  administration, 
consolidation  of  common 
processes  and  management  or 
replacing  several  small  severs 
with  larger  ones,  like  the  Unisys 
ES7000.  In  all  cases,  the  best 
solutions  are  sevices-oriented. 

Get  more  information  on  sever 
consolidation  at  a  special  inter¬ 
active  Webcast  on  May  4,  2001 
at  10  a.  m.  EST.  To  register,  visit 
www.unisys.com/e-biz/webcasts. 
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shunned,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Indian  society. 

Health  care  needs  to  be  addressed 
more  seriously.  Conditions  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  are  appalling.  If  health 
care  is  not  made  a  priority,  there  will  be 
wide  ramifications. 


STOW  THAT  LAPTOP 

The  author  of  “Up  in  the  Air”  [Trend- 
lines,  Dec.  1,  2000]  gives  Gerry  Purdy,  the 
CEO  of  PortableLife.com,  a  forum  for  his 
complaints  about  being  unable  to  use  a 
laptop  during  takeoffs  and  landings. 
Perhaps  Purdy  hasn’t  taken  into  con¬ 


The  IT  implications  of  large  construction 
projects  are  sometimes  overlooked. 


Political  and  social  restructuring  are 
needed.  Politicians  and  fundamentalists 
continually  fragment  India,  and  some 
states  are  near  anarchy. 

My  observations  should  not  be  looked 
on  as  pessimism.  I  am  only  trying  to  point 
out  that  there  are  a  number  of  areas  that 
need  work,  introspection  and  an  alter¬ 
ation  in  priorities. 

Ravindra  (R.D.)  Joshi 

Madhav  Nagar,  India 
ravij@bom5.vsnl.net. in 

A  MASSIVE  FAILURE  OF 
PM  PRINCIPLES 

Some  of  the  most  challenging  projects 
that  project  managers  undertake  today 
are  IT-related,  and  the  IT  implications  of 
large  construction  projects  are  sometimes 
overlooked. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the  [Big 
Dig]  mess  in  Boston  [“The  Money  Pit,” 
Dec.  1,  2000]  could  have  been  discovered 
if  earned  value  analysis  or  cost/schedule 
control  systems  criteria  had  been  used. 
These  project-monitoring  tools  require  a 
valid  baseline,  however,  which  the  project 
didn’t  have.  More  distressing  is  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  call  themselves  project  managers 
did  not  act  according  to  the  recognized 
principles  of  sound  project  management. 

Mark  S.  Everett 
Senior  Project  Manager  for 

Product  Support 
Sabre 

Southlake,  Texas 
mark.everett@sabre.com 


sideration  what  would  happen  to  his  lap¬ 
top  should  there  be  an  accident  on  take¬ 
off:  His  laptop  could  become  a  90  mph 
projectile  in  the  cabin.  Also,  most  laptop 
users  use  the  tray  table  to  support  their 
laptops,  and  unless  Purdy  sits  only  in  a 
window  seat,  his  lowered  tray  table  could 
impede  the  exit  of  other  people  in  his  seat¬ 
ing  row. 

The  author  is  correct  in  stating  that 
section  91.21  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Regulations  allows  the  use  of  electric 
shavers,  but  the  FAA’s  Advisory  Circular 
91.21-1A  allows  the  operator  of  an  air¬ 
craft  to  ban  the  use  of  any  portable  elec¬ 
tronic  device  (PED) — including  shavers — 
even  if  the  device  is  specifically  allowed 
by  the  regulations. 

Most  modern  aircraft  take  only  a  few 
minutes  to  climb  to  10,000  feet  above  the 
departure  airport,  the  point  where  com¬ 
mercial  carriers  allow  the  use  of  PEDs.  I 
think  for  the  safety  of  others  in  the  cabin, 
Purdy  should  sit  back  and  relax  for  those 
few  minutes. 

Sheldon  Daitch 

Transmitter  Plant  Supervisor,  Poro  Point 
International  Broadcasting  Bureau 
Baguio  City,  Philippines 
sdaitch@pbi.ibb.gov 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback  to 
letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be  edited 
for  length  or  clarity. 
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They  say,  in  e-business,  it  takes  forever  to  unify  the  past  with  the  future 


Some  e-business  consultants  will  tell  you 
trying  to  integrate  your  legacy  systems 
takes  too  long  and  costs  too  much.  They 
would  have  you  scrap  what  exists  and 
commit  to  whatever  vision  of  the  future 
they’re  selling  that  day.  Unisys  people 
can  unify  what  you  have  with  what  you’re 
going  to  need,  using  our  decades  of 
experience,  ingenuity,  and  plain  old 
hard  work.  And  we  do  it  every  day,  in 
over  1 00  countries.  Today  is  the  day  to 
start  unifying  your  past  with  the  future. 
With  Unisys  people  there  to  help,  it 
won’t  take  forever.  Visit  our  website  at 
www.aheadforebusiness.com. 
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In  1969  ,  we  worked  on  a 
SECRET  GOVERNMENT  PROJECT 
that  became  the  Internet. 


OHHH,  SO  THAT’S  WHY  NOBODY  KNOWS  WHO  WE  ARE 


Back  in  the  '60s  a  small  band  of  computer  whizzes  was 
hired  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  work  on  the 
ARPAnet.  Or  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  forerunner  to 
the  Internet.  These  visionaries  came  from  the  legendary 
research  and  development  company,  BBN. 

Government  work  being  what  it  is,  there 
wasn't  a  lot  of  publicity  about  this. 

Their  work  did,  however,  yield  many  firsts. 
The  first  router.  The  first  e-mail  message.  The  first 
network  packet  encryption  technology  and  more. 

Years  later  GTE  acquired  BBN  and  invested 
billions  to  expand  their  existing  infrastructure  into 
a  17,500-mile,  Tier  1,  fiber-optic  global  network. 

Spun  off  from  GTE  last  year,  this  power¬ 
house  of  Internet  services  is  known  today  as 
Genuity."  With  Data  Centers  strategically  locat¬ 
ed  around  the  world  and  Network  Operations  Centers 
continually  monitoring  security  and  bandwidth  for  seri¬ 
ous  eBusinesses  everywhere. 


Black 
Rocket  is 
Genuity's 
eBusiness 
Network 
Platform. 
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In  1969,  BBN 
was  hired  by  the 
U.S.  government 
to  develop  the 
ARPAnet,  the 
forerunner  of  the 
Internet. 
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INTER  NETWORKING 


In  1997,  BBN  was 
acquired  by  GTE, 
the  company  that 
created  our  high-speed, 
1 7,500-mile,  Tier  1 , 
fiber-optic  network. 


GENUiTY 


Innovation  is  in  our  blood.  It  is  at  the  core  of  everything 


In  2000,  GTE 


we  do:  Web  Hosting,  Internet  Access,  Transport  and 
Security.  And  now  we've  combined  our  expertise  in  these 
four  areas  into  an  integrated  eBusiness  Network  Platform 
called  Black  Rocket." The  managed  eBusiness  solution  from 
a  single  accountable  source. 

To  put  this  kind  of  thinking  to  work  on  your  eBusiness, 
visit  www.genuity.com/blackrocket  or  call  1 -800-GEN UITY. 


Internetworking 
became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  company, 
renaming  itself 
Genuity.  Today, 
Genuity  offers  a 
vast  array  of 
managed  Internet 
services,  including 
Black  Rocket. 
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VPNterprise 


CORNER  OFFICE 


WITH  AGGRESSIVE  LOCAL  CALLING  COVERAGE, 

VPNterprise™  CAN  SAVE  VOO  OP  TO  70%.  CAN  VOO  SAV  BONOS? 


We  invite  you  to  hit  the  road. 
And  take  the  office  with  you. 
Because  now  with  VPNterpriseSM, 
we've  given  even  secure  remote 
access  a  whole  new  meaning. 
Call  it  the  reinvention  of  VPN 
technology.  Call  it  business 
whenever,  wherever.  Either  way, 
you  can  trust  that  all  the  critical 
applications  and  data  available 
at  your  users'  desks  are  equally 
accessible  whether  they're 
strategizing  in  Stroudsburg, 


consulting  in  Canada,  or  at  breakfast 
in  Bangkok.  It's  productivity  24-7. 

The  difference  is  simple:  We 
combine  the  ubiquity  and  cost 
savings  of  the  Internet  with  the 
security  of  a  private  network. 

You  might  say  that  when 
your  company  is  VPNterprised, 
where  you  go  is  your  business. 


*  welcome  to  your  global  office. 

I  % 


www.fiberlink.com 

1-888-516-9372 


WHAT'S  INSIDE 

VPNterprise  ? 

Industry's  most  innovative 
remote-access  platform 

Diversity  &  redundancy:  multiple 
IP  backbones 

Up  to  70%  savings  over  your 
current  remote-access  solution 

Advanced  user-experience 
data  collection  &  billing  engines 

Coverage:  the  most  aggressive 
local  calling  coverage  available 

Future-proof:  will  seamlessly  integrate 
emerging  technologies 

Innovation  Award-winning 
technology 


FOR  PASSION  TO  INSPIRE  A  NATION 


IT  HAS  TO  REACH  A  NATION. 
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Before  you  can  inspire,  before  you  can  touch,  before  you  can  empower,  you  must 
first  connect.  And  for  more  people,  more  businesses,  more  countries  around  the 

1 

world,  that  connection  is  made  with  Alcatel.  A  leader  in  communication  networks.  architects  of  an  internet 
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Edited  by  Sandy  Kendall 


Permanent 

Adolescence 


READERS  WHO  FLIPPED  through 
the  November  2000  issue  of  The  Linux 
Journal,  which  bills  itself  as  the  premier 
journal  for  Linux  software,  couldn’t  miss 
the  ad  for  Qsol’s  new  servers.  Centered 
on  the  face  of  a  beautiful  woman,  her  full 
red  lips  parted  invitingly,  the  ad  read: 
“Don’t  feel  bad.  Our  servers  won’t  go 
down  on  you  either.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  young  women  are 
staying  away  from  IT  in  droves? 

While  this  particular  ad  took  tasteless¬ 
ness  to  the  extreme,  others  that  denigrate 
and  stereotype  women  in  more  subtle 
ways  are  littered  throughout  magazines 
that  cover  IT  and  the  new  economy 
(including  this  one).  Their  licentiousness, 
some  researchers  say,  bespeaks  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that  remains  stubbornly  adoles¬ 
cent  in  its  attitudes  toward  the  opposite 


sex.  Such  ads  could  help 
explain  why  women  are 
dropping  out  of  IT  jobs 
at  twice  the  rate  of  men 
and  why  teenage  girls 
remain  uninterested  in 
high-tech  careers. 

“Not  only  do  these 
ads  reflect  a  certain 
consciousness,  but  they 
really  are  a  way  of  put¬ 
ting  women  in  their 
place,”  says  Jean  Kilbourne,  author  of  the 
new  book,  Can’t  Buy  My  Love:  How 
Advertising  Changes  the  Way  We  Think 
and  Feel.  “It’s  a  high-tech  version  of  the 
old  girlie  pinups  in  the  garage.” 

The  high-tech  industry,  Kilbourne  and 
others  argue,  can  no  longer  afford  such 
offensive  spiels.  “We’re  in  the  tightest  labor 


market  we’ve  been  in  for  40  years,”  says 
Karen  Kurek,  the  partner  in  charge  of 
Arthur  Andersen’s  Growth  and  Retention 
of  Women  Initiative,  which  funded  a 
recent  survey  showing  that  teenage  girls 
are  not  keen  on  high-tech  jobs.  “Corporate 
America  needs  to  do  more  to  advance  and 
retain  women,”  Kurek  adds. 


“Mendacity  is  hurting  us  more  than  any  other  thing.  I’d  like  to  recommend 
to  all  of  you  who  are  liars  to  cut  down,  innovation  and  creativity  are 
when  we  can  see  things  as  they  are  so  we  can  do  something  about  them. 

Mendacity  kills  creativity  and  innovation.” 

-Mike  Vance,  author,  speaker  and  cofounder  of  the  Creative  Thinking  Association  of  America 
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BLUE  MARTINI 

SOFTWARE 


IT  PAYS  TO  TEST  THE  WATERS. 


Marketing  is  an  expensive  proposition,  so  many  companies  test  their  ideas  beforehand.  This  process  is 
valuable,  but  often  proves  to  be  expensive  and  time-consuming.  So  Blue  Martini  Software  developed 
its  new,  powerful  campaign  management  software.  With  it,  you  can  test  offers,  messages,  ad 
campaigns,  and  immediately  determine  which  is  the  most  impactful.  And  the  results  are  tracked  in  real 
time,  allowing  you  to  react  quickly  and  adjust  accordingly.  To  test  how  this  can  improve  your 
communication,  visit  www.bluemartini.com/test. 


Blue  Martini  and  the  Blue  Martini  Software  logo  are  trademarks  of  Blue  Martini  Software.  Inc.  (D  2001  Blue  Martini  Software.  All  rights  reserved. 


trendlines 


ELECTRONIC  COMMUNICATION 

Read  htis  NOW!! 


“E-MAIL  IS  SUCH  a  pervasive  me¬ 
dium  now;  everyone's  using  it,"  says 
English  professor  Hilary  Holladay,  who 
leads  workshops  on  the  subject  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and 
Enterprise  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  both  in 
Lowell,  Mass.  “The  question  is,  Are  we 
using  it  the  best  way  we  can  and  in  the 
most  appropriate  way  we  can?” 

We  sent  Holladay  a  few  typical  e-mail 
scenarios.  If  they  seem  hauntingly  famil¬ 
iar,  read  her  responses  to  learn  why  you 
might  need  to  change  your  e-mail  ways. 

I  have  a  lot  to  do.  Who  really  cares  if  a 
few  typos  slip  in  to  my  e-mail  messages? 
It’s  not  like  my  staff  were  English  majors. 

Sloppy  e-mail  sends  a  not-so-subtle 
message  to  your  staff:  You  don’t  pay 
attention  to  detail,  so  why  should  they? 


You  risk  losing  your  employees’ 
respect  if  you  don't  uphold  the 
rules  of  writing  that  you  expect 
them  to  use  when  corresponding 
with  someone  outside  the  company. 

It’s  easiest  for  me  to  write  my  e-mail 
messages  using  the  caps  lock  key.  It 
saves  time. 

E-mail  written  all  in  caps  is  the  visual 
equivalent  of  SHOUTING  (see?).  You  risk 
alienating  your  colleagues  if  you  write 
this  way. 

A  co-worker  claims  that  I  hide  in  my 
cube  and  send  e-mail  rather  than  talking 
face-to-face. 

E-mail  is  great  for  routine  memos  and 
updates,  but  it  is  no  substitute  for  the 
personal  interaction  that  humanizes  the 
workplace.  Seek  out  your  colleagues  in 


person,  and  they  will  appreciate  your 
interest  in  them.  The  confrontations  you 
had  sought  to  avoid  may  evolve  into 
friendly  collaborations. 

My  boss  sent  out  an  e-mail  to  the 
entire  company  announcing  his  recep¬ 
tionist’s  death.  Many  of  us  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  told  in  person. 

News  that  is  potentially  shocking  or 
startling  should  be  delivered  in  person. 

If  that’s  not  possible,  a  printed  letter  or 
memo  is  preferable.  When  sending  similar 
messages,  ask  yourself,  “Would  I  be  upset 
if  someone  sent  me  this  news  by  e-mail?" 

-Sarah  Johnson 


Maynard  B 
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It  could  be  a  fire.The  worst  storm  in  decades.  Or  a  deadly  virus.  But  when  it  hits,  it 
could  knock  out  your  system  for  hours,  even  days.  And  you  know  how  much  that  could 
cost.  Unless  you  have  the  right  business  continuity  plan  in  place.  SunGard  can  help, 
with  a  range  of  highly  responsive,  surprisingly  affordable  options.  (You  will  even  spend 
less  on  a  pre-configured  SunGard  recovery  package  than  you  would  to  buy  a  backup 
server.)  And  now  we  apply  our  disaster  recovery  experience  and  aggressive  pricing  to 
your  other  critical  business  needs.  With  SunGard’s  Internet  and  high-availability  services, 
the  people  who  need  it  always  have  access  to  your  company’s  information.  Call  us  or 
visit  us  online  now.  you'll  get  our  popular  planning  guide 

BUSINESS  CONTINUITY:  ARE  YOU  REALLY  COVERED?.  FREE. 

Then  relax.  When  plan  B  fails,  SunGard  won’t. 


SUNGARDSECURE 

THE  NET  BENEATH  YOU. 


1-800-468-7483  EXT.246  OR 
WWW.SUNGARDINFO.COM/BC 
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Compiled  by 
Lorraine 
Cosgrove  Ware 


Measuring  IT  Alignment 

CIOS  ARE  MAKING  progress  in  aligning  information  technology  with  business  strategy  but 
still  face  a  significant  hurdle  in  making  non-IT  executives  see  IT  as  a  business  investment 
rather  than  a  cost.  “This  next  level  of  alignment  requires  shifting  senior  management’s  mind¬ 
set  from  viewing  IT  spending  as  something  separate  from  business  to  bundling  IT  in  with  the 
overall  investment  in  business,”  says  Mary  Silva  Doctor,  a  consultant  who  works  with 
Bensalem,  Pa.-based  Omega  Point  Consulting,  a  consultancy  focused  on  IT  management. 

The  IT  Alignment  Index,  an  online  survey  jointly  developed  by  CIO  and  Boston-based 
consultancy  ICEX,  found  that  52  percent  of  420  IT  professionals  surveyed  in  January  agreed 
that  the  largest  IT  initiatives  were  directly  linked  to  business  goals  and  objectives  in  their  organ¬ 
izations  (see  “C/O  ICEX  Alignment  Index,”  below).  Fostering  constant  communication 
between  CIOs  and  other  business  chiefs  remains  a  vital  prescription  for  improving  the  results 
(see  “Best  Practices,”  at  right). 


CIO  readers  responded  to  20  statements  about  their  company’s 
CIO  ICEX  business-IT  alignment.  Answers  received  points  on  a  scale  (5  points 

ALIGNMENT  INDEX  f°r  ’‘stror,gly  agree"  to  0  points  for  “strongly  disagree").  The  aver¬ 
age  score  was  a  58.  Here's  how  the  companies  fared: 


SCORE 

91-100 

66-90 


ALIGNMENT  STATUS 


Aligned  IT  and  business  strategy,  creating  an  environment  that  is 
responsive  to  changing  business  needs 

Business  strategy  is  driving  IT  strategy  in  most  areas  of  the  company 


NUMBER  OF 
RESPONSES 

8 


127 


41-65 

<40 


Alignment  is  on  the  agenda:  need  to  establish  planning  processes  to 
link  IT  with  business  objectives 

Lacking  any  real  level  of  alignment  between  business  and  IT 


224 

57 


You  are  able  to  obtain  funding 
for  strategic  IT  initiatives  even 
outside  of  the  budget  cycle. 


The  largest  IT  initiatives,  in  terms  of 
budget  and  resources,  can  be  directly 
linked  to  business  goals  and  objectives. 


IT  is  an  equal  agenda  item  in 
your  company’s  strategy  and 
planning  sessions. 


STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

AGREE^^^M 

AGREE^^^fl 

12% 

11% 

18% 

10% 

AGREE^ 

20%  disagree 

18%  DISAGREE 

-  -t  33% 

24% 

34% 

agree^B 

20% 

neutral 

NEUTRAL 

NEUTRAL 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 


18% 


27% 


20% 


28% 


DISAGREE 


Best  Practices 

1  .  Review  IT  initiatives  with  senior 
management  in  concert  with  your 
company's  business  cycle. 

Traditional  budgeting  cycles  that  are 
limited  to  once  a  year  can  straight- 
jacket  the  CIO’s  efforts  to  make  IT 
part  of  strategy  discussions.  Compa¬ 
nies  that  are  successfully  aligning  IT 
with  business  are  those  that  review 
and  assess  IT  projects.  Richard 
Swanborg,  president  and  founder  of 
ICEX,  says  that  the  survey  results 
indicate  45  percent  of  respondents 
follow  this  advice,  which  shows 
“that  IT  is  involved  in  strategy  plan¬ 
ning  on  a  regular,  ongoing  basis  and 
not  just  once  a  year.” 

w2  •  Communicate  IT  capabilities 
throughout  the  business.  Maintain 
strategic  dialogues  on  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  IT  with  business  unit  man¬ 
agers  as  well  as  senior  management. 
Build  bottom-up  support  through¬ 
out  the  company  by  communicating 
and  educating  at  all  levels  of  man¬ 
agement  to  change  the  perception  of 
IT  and  influence  corporate  culture. 

3  •  Push  for  equal  treatment  of  IT 
spending.  IT  investment  needs  to  be 
considered  like  any  other  business 
investment,  rather  than  as  a  separate 
category  of  expenses.  And  old  for¬ 
mulas  don’t  apply,  Swanborg  says. 
“Determining  your  IT  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  revenues  no  longer 
works.  IT  investment  decisions  must 
be  considered  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  manufacturer  decides  on 
investing  in  a  new  plant,  for  exam¬ 
ple,”  he  says. 

Suggest  future  topics  to 

numbers^  cio.com. 


Find  Out  More... 

To  see  the  full  survey  results 

Check  out  www.cio.com/more. 

cio.com 
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|our  investment  in  IT  infrastructure  is 
huge.  And  the  impact  of  the  Internet  on  your 
IT  budget  grows  larger  every  day.  You've  poured 
tons  of  resources  into  ERP  systems  as  well  as 
e-mail  and  document  workflow  systems.  How 
much?  Well,  studies  show  that  as  much  as 
50%  of  an  average  IT  budget  can  be  involved  with 
managing  documents. 

□  True,  there  are  more  documents  online  than 
ever  before.  But  it's  also  true  that  we  are  creating 
more  paper  documents  than  ever  before:  twice  as 
many  as  just  five  years  ago.  The  reason  is  simple: 
Most  companies  have  lots  of  off-ramps  that  turn 
electronic  documents  into  paper  documents,  but 
almost  no  one  has  lots  of  on-ramps  capable  of 
converting  paper  documents  into  electronic  ones. 

□  In  fact,  giving  you  new  ways  to  leverage  your 
IT  investment  by  bridging  the  frustrating  gap 
between  the  paper  world  and  the  electronic  world 
is  exactly  what  the  Xerox  Document 
Centre  system  was  designed  to  do. 


□  For  starters,  a  Document  Centre  lets 
people  work  the  way  they  are  used  to 
working— you  can  scan  documents  in  the  same 
place  you  print  or  copy  them— it's  that  easy  and 
that  accessible.  Of  course,  the  Document  Centre 
gives  workgroups  of  10  or  more  desktop  control 
over  everyday  functions  like  printing,  copying, 

PC  faxing  and 


finishing.  What's 
more,  by  making 
document  imaging 
an  "everyday" 
function,  the 
knowledge  and 
information 
recorded  in  paper 
documents  can  now 
become  a  seamless 
part  of  the  digital  workflow. 


XEROX 

DOCUMENT  CENTRE 


Ready  to  scan  your  job. 


Basic 

%  Scanning 


Template  Name 


More  Scan 
Features 


I  M 


E 

DEFAULT 

3 

f  @  DLOWY  H 

f  @  ELLEN  j. 

MICHAEL 

| 

£ 

MGR-MAIL 

gjf 

E 

MGR-MAIL 

J 

Copy 
Template  Details 

Qsslfrw.tton; 

XEROX-CHI- 1  /V0L1 /USERS/ELLEN/Sc  an 


^ □  Sides  Scanned 

(e.y  ■' )  1  Sided 
Portrait 


□  Irn^ge  Qu^ity 

Type:  Normal 
Lighten  /  Darken.  0 
Suppression  On 


It  s  <jfout  document 
imficfincf  for 
every  Workgroup. 


If  scanning  is  on  your  radar  at  all, 
you  probably  see  it  as  limited  to 
environments  with  dedicated 
operators.  And  so  it  has  been. 

But  the  Document  Centre  system 
is  changing  that  in  big  ways. 


pie  online  World  is  now  open  |or  business. 


<Sc<m  (krertfy  ter  tke  Wet 
or  virtually  awwWrt  else 
uou  w«mt  w. 

Going  out  to  the  hallway  and  scanning  large 
documents  into  the  digital  stream  at  up  to  65  ppm 
is  certainly  efficient,  but  the  important  question 
remains:  Where  is  all  that  information  going,  and 
what  can  you  do  with  it  once  it  gets  there? 

□  Document  Centre  lets  you  scan  directly  to 
industry-standard  messaging  and  collaboration 
platforms 
like 

Microsoft 
Exchange, 

Lotus  Notes 
or  Domino.Doc. 

□  You  can 


Microsoft  Exchange 
Public  Folders 


Scan  65  ppm 


Lotus  Notes 


3  easy  steps 


X 


1  Select  scan  folder 


2  Select  destination 


scan  directly  to  a  Web 
repository,  so  anyone  has  instant 
access  to  information  from  a  remote  location. 


3  Press  green  button 


Xerox  DocuShare 


□  Scan  to  your 

PC  desktop,  and  with 

OPEN 

ScanSoft  PaperPort  and 

ARCHITECTURE 

TextBridge  software 

SYSTEMS 

bundled  with 

Microsoft 

Windows  NT  4.0  &  2000 

Document  Centre, 

Appletalk 

you  can  drag  and 

Novell  NetWare  4.X 

PCL6 

drop  your  scanned 

Token  Ring  1 4/  16MB 

image  into  any  one  of 

TCP/IP 

OS/2  WarpServer 

150  industry-standard 

Ethernet  10/100 

applications.  You 

Adobe  PostScript  3 

won't  need  to  re-key 

your  documents. 

□  Or  scan  documents  to  the  network,  and 
using  software  like  Xerox  DocuShare,  users  can 
access  them  through  any  current  Web  browser  on 
any  platform.  It  gives  you  an  electronic  file  cabinet 
that's  a  very  efficient  way  to  share  knowledge  and 
dramatically  reduces  e-mail  traffic. 

□  Or  combine  Document  Centre  with  Xerox 
FlowPort.  FlowPort  is  a  Web- 
based  software  platform  that 
manages  the  flow  of 
documents  from  paper  to 
digital  and  back  again  in 

dramatically  new 

)ways.  For  example, 

FlowPort  gives 
mobile  workers 
the  freedom  to 
access  and  print 
any  documents  on  the 
Web  without  using  a  PC. 

□  And  when  it  comes 
to  getting  your  digital 
documents  back  into  paper 
form.  Document  Centre's 
open  architecture  supports  all 
major  industry  printing  standards  and  encourages 
third-party  software  solutions  to  thrive.  So  you  can 
print  not  only  from  your  desktop  or  from  the  Web, 
but  also  directly  from  your  mainframe,  including 
ERP  applications  like  SAP. 

□  In  short,  things  once  limited  to  paper 
are  electronically  archived,  accessed,  shared 
and  easily  printed  wherever  you  need  them. 

It  doesn't  just  increase  productivity,  it  decreases 
costs  and  saves  time.  Turn  the  page  to  learn  how 
one  of  our  customers  is  already  benefiting. 


Pflp  cr  or  it’s  o&out  solutions  tWt  leverage  tke  network 

We  have  hundreds  of  customers  who  report  impressive  results.  But  here's  one  in-depth  story  of 
how  a  Document  Centre  solution  reduced  one  organization's  work-cycle  time  from  three  days  to 
just  three  minutes. 


The  Solution: 

Combine  Xerox 
FlowPort  and 
DocuShare  with  two 
Document  Centres. 
This  gives  you  a 
search  engine  for  all 
your  documents. 


The  Customer: 

Center  for  Technology  Management  in  a 
prominent  Midwestern  research  institute. 


The  Problem: 

There  are  dozens  of  huge  file  cabinets  over¬ 
flowing  with  documents— patents,  notes  and 
contracts  about  inventions  the  university  owns. 
Each  year  up  to  1,500  new  folders  are  added. 
Every  day,  dozens  of  people  call  and  request 
files.  By  law,  the  university  must  provide  public 
access  to  any  of  these  thousands  of  complex 
scientific  documents  for  reference,  revision, 
notation  or  collabo¬ 
ration.  And  it  must 
be  done  for  25  years. 

The  commitment  of 
time,  space  and 
personnel  is  large 
and  growing. 


Now  when  people  need  a  document,  they  just 
check  off  the  file  they  need  on  a  FlowPort  cover 
sheet,  scan  it  into  the  Document  Centre,  and 
FlowPort  software  finds  and  sends  the 
requested  electronic  file  to  a  server  that  can 
print,  e-mail  or  store  the  document.  What's 
more,  once  the  file  is  stored,  DocuShare  lets  you 
manage  it  on  the  Web,  giving  authorized  users 
instant  access  for  viewing,  downloading  and 
printing  documents  from  anywhere  at  any  time. 


The  Result: 

A  process  that  used  to  take  three  days  can 

now  be  completed 
instantaneously. 
Documents  are 
accessed  and 
shared  electronically. 
Paper  is  eliminated 
while  collaborative 
work  processes  are 
made  simpler. 
Security  is  improved. 
Those  20  file 
cabinets  are  soon 
history.  Costs 
are  lowered. 

Time  is  saved. 


Online  or  oJJ,  it’s  a(mt  a  simpler  WWj  ter  sk^re  knowledge. 


In  a  world  of  intranets  and  extranets,  of  e-commerce  and  the  Internet,  you  need  state-of-the-art 
technology  and  expertise  to  manage  and  share  the  documents  that  contain  the  knowledge  in  your 
organization.  The  Xerox  Document  Centre  is  a  digital  platform  engineered  from  the  ground  up  to 
eliminate  the  barriers  between  your  paper  and  online  documents. 

Call  us  or  visit  our  Web  site  for  more  information.  And  see  how  much  you  can  increase  productivity 
and  control  cost  just  by  getting  all  your  company's  documents  online. 


1  800-ASK-XEROX,  ext.  online 

TheWTu^I^t  company 

A. 

www.xerox.com/online 

XEROX 

XEROX.*  The  Document  Company*  the  digital  X  DocuShare.  Document  Centre.  FlowPort  and  CentreWare  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corp  Adobe  and  Postscript  are  trademarks  of  Adobe  Inc  All  other  tiademarks  are  the 
property  of  their  respective  owners  Document  Centre  models  are  either  newly  manufactured  or  remanufactured  and  contain  both  new  components  and  recycled  components  that  are  reconditioned  ®2000  XEROX  CORPORATION  All  rights  reserved. 
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What’s  an  ASP? 
Why  today's 
hottest  three- 
letter  acronym 
should  scare  you 
pace  90 


Inside  the 

daffy  domain  of 
dotcom  namers 

PAGE  110 


How  Two  Brothers 


You  can  go 
home  again! 

Return  of 
the  prodigal 
dotcommies 


Turned  The  Family  Business 

On  Its  Head  PAGE  116 
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You  asked 


to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 

We  heard  you.  And  we’re  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  all  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 

rmm 

Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 
non-technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwinmag.com/subscribe 


ride  the 


Qwest. 


When  their  hosting  problems  become  your  hosting  problems, 
you  have  a  host  of  problems. 

No  more  excuses.  to  deliver  what  you  need,  now  and  in  the  future.  You 

also  get  complete  connectivity  with  dedicated  or 

When  it  comes  to  hosting,  why  settle  for  anything  less 

burstable  port  speeds  of  up  to  1000Mbps.  In  addition, 

than  an  industry  leader,  Qwest?  Because  no  one  else 

our  technical  experts  will  maintain  and  support  your 

has  our  state-of-the-art  hosting  CyberCenters?M  residing 

data,  equipment  and  connections  on  a  24/7/365  basis. 

on  the  world's  largest  OC  192  IP  network.  And  it  gets 

better,  because  Qwest  has  such  a  complete  range  of  One  network.  One  solution.  One  company, 

hosting  services,  including  in-depth  design,  develop- 

With  Qwest,  you’ll  enjoy  the  benefits  of  dealing  with  a 

ment  and  implementation,  along  with  the  management 

single  company,  with  its  own  network,  that's  responsible 

capabilities  to  meet  all  your  Web  infrastructure 

for  everything.  So  our  e-solutions  packages  can 

requirements. 

seamlessly  provide  everything,  from  hosting,  to  network 
Yes,  you  can  have  it  all.  connectivity,  to  Web-centric  consulting. 

We  offer  everything  from  basic  hosting  space  to  For  more  on  Qwest  Hosting,  visit  qwest.com  or  call 

premium  managed  services.  Which  are  totally  scalable  1  800  RIDE  QWEST.  Then  kiss  your  problems  goodbye. 

broadband  •  internet  •  hosting  •  applications  •  consulting 

telecommunications  •  wireless 


©2001  Qwest  Communications  International  Inc.  Customers  utilizing  a  Qwest  CyberCenter  within  Colorado  and  Washington  stales  will 
have  their  Internet  services  and  access  to  CyberCenters  in  those  states  provided  in  conjunction  with  a  separate,  required 
Globa!  Service  Provider  iGSP!  that  provides  connectivity  to  the  global  Internet. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

Sailing  into 
Internships 

By  Matthew  Taylor 


LAUREN  GARRY,  a  junior 
majoring  in  organizational 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  knew  she  wanted  to 
spend  last  summer  working  in 
a  big  city  in  some  facet  of  the 
communications  industry.  Af¬ 
ter  picking  up  a  card  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh-based  USInterns.com 
at  a  job  fair,  she  logged  on, 
typed  in  “communications,” 
typed  in  some  bigger  cities, 
posted  her  resume  on  the  site, 
and  quickly  landed  a  job  at  a 
major  radio  station  in  Chicago. 

“This  was  an  easy  way  to  see 
who  was  looking  for  interns,” 
says  Garry.  “I  might  not  have 
found  them  on  my  own.” 

Whether  you’re  a  motivated  student 
looking  to  pad  your  resume  or  a  company 
staffer  gunning  for  those  two  weeks  off 
in  August,  college  interns  have  long  been 
a  sacred  commodity  in  the  business 
world.  But  how  can  you  find  the  intern 
who’s  right  for  your  organization?  To 
help  you,  USInterns.com  has  launched  a 
site  that  aims  to  secure  a  match  made  in 
workplace  heaven.  By  providing  specific 
support  for  interns  and  employers  alike, 
USInterns  is  like  a  singles  service  for  cor¬ 
porate  America. 

USInterns  is  easy  to  navigate  and  cov¬ 
ers  all  the  bases,  with  independent  sec¬ 
tions  for  interns,  employers  and  schools. 
Students  can  post  resumes  and  scan  thou¬ 
sands  of  job  opportunities  by  salary, 
industry  and  geography.  Because  resumes 


aren’t  always  lengthy,  the  site  provides 
applicants  with  additional  ways  to  show 
their  stuff.  The  Virtual  Portfolio  feature, 
for  example,  allows  students  to  upload 
work  samples  such  as  bits  of  code  or 
musical  compositions. 

Prospective  employers  can  use  this  serv¬ 
ice  to  access  thousands  of  the  most  serious- 
minded  students;  post  company  profiles; 
track  students  based  on  interest,  area  of 
study  and  location;  and  gauge  which  post¬ 
ings  have  been  viewed  and  how  often. 
Members  also  have  access  to  a  cache  of 
daily  updated,  employment-related  infor¬ 
mation,  including  advice  on  setting  up  new 
internship  programs,  tips  on  effectively 
managing  interns  in  the  workplace  and 
input  on  cost  and  value  benefits. 

As  Garry  points  out,  “It’s  just  a  click 
away.  It  sure  beats  piles  of  paperwork.” 


UPDATE 

Raves  Won’t 
Save  You 

UNABLE  TO  PERSUADE 

second-round  VC  investors  that  it 
could  build  a  lasting  business, 
LearningBrands  closed  shop  on 
Nov.  15,  2000— the  very  day  CIO 
ran  an  article  about  it. 

We  featured  the  then  1-year-old 
company  on  Rate  the  Startup,  an 
interactive  business  plan  critique 
that  ran  on  CIO’s  website  and  in 
our  print  publication.  A  majority  of 
site  visitors  gave  it  high  marks. 

The  company  built  custom  instruc¬ 
tional  guides  for  other  websites 
and  had  more  than  10  paying 
clients,  including  CNet  and  Liberty 
Financial. 

The  e-learning  company  over¬ 
looked  issues  of  scalability  and 
simply  wasn’t  making  the  kind  of 
money  investors  wanted  to  see, 
says  a  former  executive  who 
asked  us  not  to  use  his  name. 

Of  the  people  who  visited  Rate 
the  Startup  online,  the  majority 
(51.5  percent)  assigned  Learning- 
Brands  a  rating  of  5  (on  a  scale  of 
1  to  5):  "It’s  a  winner."  Two  busi¬ 
ness  plan  experts,  Robert  Glazer 
from  Cambridge,  Mass. -based 
Cambridge  Incubator  and  Jeffrey 
Shuman  from  Newton,  Mass.- 
based  The  Rhythm  of  Business, 
assigned  it  a  rating  of  3:  “It’ll  pay 
its  bills  but  won’t  see  big  profits.’’ 

Rate  the  Startup  is  now  fea¬ 
tured  on  Darwinmag.com,  the 
website  for  CIO's  sister  publica¬ 
tion,  Darwin. 

-Emelie  Rutherford 


'  THE  SCHOOL  OF  HARD  KNOCKS  IS  AN  ACCELERATED  CURRICULUM." 

-Menander,  Greek  dramatist  (ca.  342-292  B.C.) 
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Offer  valid  2/15/01-12/31/01  and  must  be  redeemed  by  12/31/01.  Rebate  available  only  to  customers  who  purchase  a  Palm  Vllx  handheld  and  open  a  new  Palm.Net*  wireless  account  for  that  device  for  the  term  of 
one  year.  'Palm.Net  service  must  be  maintained  for  12  consecutive  months  at  the  qualifying  service  level  ($24.99/mo.  or  $44.99/mo.).  $100  rebate  will  be  credited  to  user's  credit  card  for  the  month  following 
submission  of  rebate  application  and  90  days  of  continuous  Palm.Net  service.  Visit  www.palm.com/Vllxrebate  for  details.  Not  valid  with  any  other  offer.  Void  where  prohibited.  Palm.Net  service  is  only  available  in 
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CONNECT  NOW:  GET  A  $100  REBATE  ON  A  PALM  Vllx  HANDHELD. 

Now  if  you  commit  to  a  year's  service/  you  can  get  a  $100  credit  on  the  wireless 
Palm  Vllx  handheld.  Discover  how  easy  it  is  to  get  connected  to  work  with  applications 
beyond  email,  like  Travelocity,  Fidelity  and  MapQuest.com.  Customize  your  favorite 
wireless  web  content  with  the  MyPalm™  portal.  Stop  by  a  retailer  today  to  find  out  how 
you  can  take  the  Internet  almost  anywhere.  All  for  a  new  low  price.  Simply  amazing. 
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On  the 
Move  a: 


Player’s  Guide 

Browne,  former  CIO  at  Sprint  PCS,  has  joined  as  vice  president/CIO  of  the  Seattle-based  telecommunica¬ 
tions  company.  She  is  responsible  for  the  company’s  overall  IS  strategy,  in  particular,  leading  development 
of  Burst’s  business  and  operational  support  systems. 

Steven  M.  Clear  Reptron  Electronics 

The  Tampa,  Fla. -based  electronics  company  has  named  its  first-ever  CIO.  Clear  will  be  responsible  for 
managing  the  company's  information  systems,  focusing  on  developing  new  applications  and  strategies. 

Dougherty  has  been  named  senior  vice  president/CIO  of  the  Radnor,  Pa.-based  distributor  of  industrial,  med¬ 
ical  and  specialty  gases.  He  is  expected  to  leverage  his  past  experience  in  internet-based  applications  and 
supply  chain  management  systems. 

Dennis  Fishback  Calpine  Corp. 

An  energy  industry  veteran,  Fishback  has  joined  as  senior  vice  president/CIO  of  the  San  Jose,  Calif.-based 
independent  power  company.  Previously,  he  was  employed  at  the  California  Independent  System  Operator 
and  at  various  energy  businesses  in  Virginia.  Fishback  will  oversee  development  and  implementation  of  IT 
applications  and  operations. 


PRO  JECT  MANAGEMENT 

ERP  Implementation  in  10  Easy  Steps 


FEEL  FREE  TO  distribute  this  sim¬ 
ple  recipe.  CIO  receives  many  requests 
for  this  information.  Note:  This  also 
works  for  supply  chain  projects. 

1  Ask  the  board  of  directors  for  an 
arbitrary  but  large  sum  of  money. 
(Suggestion:  $300  million.) 

2  Give  half  the  money  to  consultants. 
Ask  them  to  select  an  appropriate  ERP 
package  for  your  company.  Consultants 


will  audit  your  business  processes  for 
six  months  and  then  select  SAP,  which 
they  happen  to  resell. 

3  Form  cross-functional  implementa¬ 
tion  teams.  Hold  meetings. 

4  Reengineer  all  your  business  pro¬ 
cesses  to  match  the  software’s  model. 

5  Give  the  other  half  of  the  money  to 
consultants. 


6 

7 

8 
9 


Install  the  software. 

Train  end  users  repeatedly. 
Cross  your  fingers. 

Turn  on  the  software. 


10  If  you’re  still  in  business,  im¬ 
mediately  return  to  Step  1  because 
it’s  time  for  an  upgrade. 

-Derek  Slater 
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HOT  TOPIC 


My  Bad 


By  Matt  Villano 


ECU 
PERSPECTIVE 


REMEMBER  WHEN  I.T.  was 

a  world  all  its  own?  Remember 
when  CEOs  steered  clear  of  CIOs 
and  intermingled  only  on  special 
projects?  Well,  if  you  hadn’t  no¬ 
ticed  already,  those  days  are  long 
gone,  according  to  a  survey  released  late  last  year  by 
consulting  company  Transition  Partners  in  Reston,  Va. 

Based  on  input  from  53  chief  executives  from 
Fortune  500  companies,  the  study  indicates  that  an 
overwhelming  number  of  corporate  CEOs  are  increas¬ 
ingly  taking  responsibility  for  keeping  up  to  date  on 
the  service,  delivery  and  performance  of  their  IT 
organizations.  Tom  Pettibone,  managing  partner  at 
Transition  Partners,  calls  the  transformation  the 
"decline  of  the  blame  game,”  and  says  the  findings 
show  encouraging  signs  of  the  CIO's  continued  rise  to 
prominence  in  businesses  across  the  country.  For 
example,  findings  indicate  that  among  chief  executives 
who  say  they  aren't  adequately  informed  about  IT 
matters,  only  4  percent  say  it's  mostly  the  fault  of  the 
CIO.  More  than  70  percent  share  the  blame  with  the 
CIO,  and  nearly  26  percent  say  they  now  take  respon¬ 
sibility  for  keeping  informed.  Indeed,  Pettibone  says  of 
the  53  CEOs,  more  than  85  percent  say  they’re  well- 
informed  about  their  IT  organization’s  service  delivery 
and  performance,  while  nearly  73  percent  say  they 
have  strong  relationships  with  their  CIOs. 

CEOs  familiar  with  the  study  support  these  claims. 
Peter  Burki,  cofounder  and  CEO  at  Westport,  Conn.- 
based  Lifecare.com,  a  provider  of  work  and  life  serv¬ 
ices,  claims,  “I’d  say  I  rely  on  my  CIO  more  than  any¬ 
body  else  at  this  company.  You  know  the  relationship 
the  CEO  used  to  have  with  the  CFO?  I  think  the  CEO 
will  have  that  close  tie  to  the  CIO  and  CTO  in  the 
years  to  come.” 

Across  Long  Island  Sound  at  Bascom,  an  Internet 
software  provider  in  Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  CEO  Pete 
Cirasole  agrees.  “Today,  CEOs  can’t  do  their  job  with¬ 
out  making  it  a  priority  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
IT  and  work  closely  with  their  [CIOs],’’  says  Cirasole, 
who  cofounded  the  company  with  CTO  Bob  DeRosa. 
"Every  company  needs  a  strong  IT  department— and 
good  relationships  with  that  department— to  survive.” 

For  more  information  on  the  study  or  to  contact 
Pettibone  directly,  visit  www.transitionpartners.net. 


MEDIA  WATCH 

Check  Those 
Spin  Cycles 

YOU  CANT  CONTROL 

what  other  people  say 
about  you — or  about 
your  competition.  But  in 
a  world  where  those  elec¬ 
tronic  (and  paper-based) 
whispers  can  drive  a  com¬ 
pany’s  reputation  through 
the  stratosphere  or  plunge 
it  straight  to  earth  trailing 
flames,  it  pays  to  monitor 
the  media. 

Tracking  your  media 
presence  is  a  great  way  to 
ferret  out  weaknesses, 
build  on  your  strengths 
and  stop  negative  word- 
of-mouth  in  its  tracks. 

And  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
other  guy  is  a  great  way 
to  build  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  with  millions  of  websites,  hundreds  of  television  chan¬ 
nels,  and  thousands  of  newspapers  and  magazines  that  need  moni¬ 
toring,  what’s  an  overworked  media  watcher  to  do?  Try  a  little  TNT. 

Total  News  Tracking,  a  B2B  application  created  by  New  York  City- 
based  Medialink  Worldwide  and  Cambridge,  Mass.-based  Northern 
Light  Technology,  lets  subscribers  track  references  to  companies  and 
other  organizations  across  the  Web,  television,  print  and  other  major 
media  simultaneously. 

To  initiate  tracking,  users  enter  keywords  such  as  the  name  of  their 
organization  on  a  browser-based  search  page  on  their  desktop. 
Accessing  a  database  much  broader  in  reach  than  standard  search 
engines,  TNT  looks  for  references  in  2,500  news-related  websites, 
1,500  daily  newscasts  and  7,000  premium  full-text  sources,  includ¬ 
ing  major  newspapers  and  magazines.  Results  are  grouped  by  media; 
users  click  on  a  link  to  connect  to  text  files,  PDFs  and  video  tran¬ 
scripts.  Databases  are  updated  several  times  daily.  You  can  even 
receive  automatic  notification  of  new  hits  by  e-mail. 

Who’s  using  TNT?  Thus  far,  traditional  public  relations  and  mar- 
comm  personnel  form  the  core  user  group.  But  Susan  Stearns,  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  for  Northern  Light,  says  TNT  is  an  ideal  tool  for 
gathering  competitive  intelligence  as  well.  She  also  envisions  TNT  as 
a  tool  salespeople  can  use  to  get  a  feel  for  a  company  and  its  needs 
prior  to  a  sales  call.  And  who  knows?  Today’s  image-conscious  entre¬ 
preneurs  might  even  want  to  track  themselves. 

-Gary  Miller 
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(©business  hosting 


IBM  E-BUSINESS  HOSTING™  DOES  MORE  THAN  MANAGE  YOUR  WEB  SITE  -  WE 
HELP  YOU  PREPARE  FOR  THE  GRUELING  REALITIES  OF  DOING  BUSINESS  ON 
THE  WEB.  OUR  STRESS-TESTING  CENTERS  ANALYZE  YOUR  SITE  -  BEFORE 
IT  GOES  LIVE  -  TO  VERIFY  THAT  IT  CAN  HANDLE  ANY  MASSIVE  SPIKES  THAT 
COME  ITS  WAY.  AND  WE  CONTINUE  TO  TEST  AND  MONITOR  YOUR  SITE  ONCE 
IT’S  ONLINE  TO  IDENTIFY  POTENTIAL  PROBLEMS  -  SO  THEY 
DON’T  TURN  INTO  YOUR  CUSTOMERS’  PROBLEMS. 
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communication 


To  be  a  contender  in  the  new  Customer  Economy,  you 
need  to  put  the  customer  at  the  center  of  your  business. 
Avaya’s  networks  and  applications  do  just  that. 

Our  Enterprise  Class  IP  Solutions  (ECLIPS)  is  a  family 
of  IP  telephony  and  multiservice  network  solutions  and 
services  that  supports  our  new  generation  of  applications 
while  giving  you  a  no-compromise  approach  to  convergence. 
So  voice,  video  and  data  collaborate  to  deliver  a  richer 
customer  experience.  With  no  compromise  to  the  quality, 
the  reliability  or  the  feature-functionality  you’ve  come  to 
demand  from  your  networks. 

Our  solutions  are  interoperable  with  your  existing 
infrastructure,  making  it  easier  to  build,  expand, 
manage  and  monitor  enterprise  networks.  Our  IP  telephony 
solutions  deliver  outstanding  voice  quality  and  our  Cajun™ 
family  of  gigabit  Ethernet  switches  are  voice  ready  today. 

Power  your  network  with  Avaya,  and  your  customers 
become  the  real  focus  of  your  business.  And  they’ll  know  it. 
Call  866-GO-AVAYA  today  or  visit  avaya.com/eclips. 
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Total  Leadership 


Her  Story 

Like  it  or  not,  leadership  still  poses  some 
distinct  challenges  for  women 

BY  PATRICIA  WALLINGTON 

IS  THERE  REALLY  SUCH  A  PHENOMENON  as  a  female  leader?  Or 
are  there  only  leaders  who  happen  to  be  females?  I  have  to 
admit  I  approach  this  topic  with  some  trepidation.  Stereotyping 
is  not  one  of  my  favorite  pastimes.  That  said,  however,  my 
experience  tells  me  that  there  are  some  typically  challenging 
aspects  of  leadership  for  women,  as  well  as  for  their  colleagues, 
their  followers  and  their  bosses. 

For  Women  Leaders 

Let  me  start  with  the  former.  For  women  who  are  or  aspire  to 
be  leaders,  I’ve  found  the  following  ideas  can  provide  some 
helpful  guidance. 

On  being  yourself.  It  is  very  important  to  know  yourself.  Do 
not  let  others  define  you.  There  were  times  in  my  career  when 
others  told  me  what  I  “should”  do  or  be  as  a  “woman  man¬ 
ager.”  Most  often  this  conflicted  with  my  natural  inclina¬ 
tions.  What  we  should  be  is  ourselves.  No  one  can  be  better  at 
being  you  than  you  can.  Cherish  your  uniqueness!  Be  bru¬ 
tally  honest  in  assessing  your  strengths  and  weaknesses.  It  was 
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only  when  I  reached  this  conclusion  that  I  developed  the  con¬ 
fidence  to  really  succeed. 

On  speaking  out.  Though  not  rare,  it  is  still  uncommon  to 
find  women  in  senior  positions  of  leadership.  So  when  a 
woman  does  achieve  that  status,  the  spotlight  is  brightly 
focused  on  her  every  action,  good  or  bad,  and  her  every  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure.  Learning  to  deal  with  this  level  of  visibility 
takes  some  practice.  Don’t  use  it  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  the 
risks  and  the  tough  actions. 

Being  seen  is  not  enough.  You  must  also  be  heard.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  business  still  pays  homage  to  the  male  voice.  Do 
not  let  that  silence  you!  Take  a  deep  breath  and  speak  up, 
speak  out,  give  voice  to  your  ideas.  No  need  to  be  strident,  but 
it’s  critical  to  be  heard.  So  be  persistent.  It  may  be  a  failure 
of  the  listener,  but  the  fact  remains  that  not  being  heard 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  CHRIS  SHARP 
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Making  Information  Make  Sense 
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nxight  Hyperbolic  Tree: 

It's  how  navigation 

has  evolved. 
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At  a  glance,  you’ll  see  why  anything  less  is  downright  primitive.  It's  a  natural  fact, 
information  is  populating  the  world  faster  than  anybody  can  possibly  keep  up  with  Which 


is  why  Irwight’s  Hyperbolic  Tree  represents  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Now,  Hyperbofie  Tree 
arms  l-buifders.  webmasters,  and  enterprise  appfcalion  builders  with  a  unique  visual  navigation 
solution  that  gives  users  overall  perspective  and  a  fast  track  to  the  information  they  want. 
Fmd  out  more  about  Hyperbolic  Tree  by  calling  our  toll-free  number  af  1-866-345-INFO. 
Or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more  about  Inxight's  comprehensive  anrJ  integrated  suite  of 
content  organization  and  information  access  solutions,  Irsjdght  Hyperbolic  Tree,  If  could  be 
just  the  thing  to  ensure  the  concept  of  user  satisfaction  actually  survives. 
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Inxight  Hyperbolic  Tree  allows  users  to  easily  get  an  overview  of 
information  collections  as  well  as  navigate  to  specific  items  and  see 
them  in  context. 
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inxight  Hyperbolic  Tree.  An  intuitive  and  innovative  navigation  experience. 


Total  Leadership 


equates  to  not  being  followed.  And  a  leader  without  follow¬ 
ers  is  not  a  leader. 

On  belonging.  OK,  so  you  don’t  golf  or  play  tennis.  Is  your 
career  doomed?  I  don’t  think  so.  In  my  career  I  tended  to 
resist  artificial  fun — that  is,  recreation  that  was  really  work. 
Belong  to  the  team,  be  respected  for  your  contributions. 


Pursue  the  extracurricular  activities  that  interest  you  and 
build  your  network  around  them.  Participate  in  multiple 
groups  as  a  way  to  broaden  and  balance  your  life.  Making 
the  job  your  whole  life  is  neither  healthy  nor  productive  for 
you  or  the  company. 

On  success  and  failure.  It  takes  courage  to  succeed.  Being  lucky 
helps  too.  But  success  also  requires  the  courage  to  fail.  Men 
seem  to  take  failure  more  in  stride  than  women — we  have  no 
mercy  for  ourselves  when  things  don’t  go  well.  But  learning 
from  these  failures  is  the  best  revenge. 

Women  tend  to  be  more  cautious,  particularly  with  career 
decisions.  Gamble  on  yourself.  If  you  won’t,  who  will?  Tackle 
the  tough  jobs.  Set  aggressive  goals  and  plan  on  meeting  them. 
Tout  the  successes  and  learn  from  the  failures.  If  you  haven’t 
known  failure,  you  haven’t  taken  enough  risk  and  you  will 
limit  your  career  trajectory  accordingly.  Above  all,  don’t 
develop  a  victim  mind-set  where  everything  is  someone  else’s 
fault.  Take  control  of  your  destiny,  make  your  own  decisions, 
and  accept  the  consequences. 

On  expectations.  As  a  woman,  expect  to  do  more,  be  better  and 
work  harder  than  your  peers.  It  may  not  be  fair,  but  it  is  real.  In 
the  end,  you  will  benefit  from  the  hard  work.  Your  skills  will 
be  sharp  and  your  confidence  high. 

Every  mistake  you  make  will  be  magnified.  The  downside  of 
visibility  is  the  difficulty  of  gliding  by  the  inevitable  missteps. 
Acknowledge  them,  extract  the  lessons,  and  move  on.  The 
more  you  dwell  on  them  the  longer  the  spotlight  glares. 

Remember:  You  stand  for  every  woman.  Your  successes 
prove  women  can;  your  failures  mean  they  can’t.  Time  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  weakening  this  expectation,  so  I  hope  your  shoulders 
are  broad  enough  to  carry  this  extra  load. 

For  Colleagues 

Now,  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  work  with  or 


for  a  female  leader  I  offer  the  following. 

On  listening.  Our  voices  may  be  soft,  but  our  heads  are  not. 
Please  make  the  effort  to  hear  what  we  are  saying.  How  many 
times  have  you  let  a  woman’s  comments  go  unremarked  only 
to  respond  with  “great  idea!”  to  a  male  who  made  the  very 
same  point?  I  know  this  is  unintentional,  but  it  makes  our 
effort  to  be  heard  that  much  more  difficult. 

On  respecting  diversity.  The  competitive 
landscape  is  so  intense  today.  A  company 
with  a  workforce  of  all  ages,  genders  and 
national  origins  gains  a  diversity  of 
thought  and  perspective  not  possible  with 
a  homogeneous  population.  Create  an  environment  that  sup¬ 
ports  and  nurtures  the  differences  rather  than  demands  com¬ 
pliance.  Be  open  to  others’  viewpoints.  Allowing  yourself  to 
question  your  own  perspectives  is  good  business. 

On  inclusion.  Include,  don’t  exclude.  Enough  said! 

On  fairness.  Treat  us  like  you  do  everyone  else.  Recognize  us 
when  we  succeed,  and  punish  us  when  we  fail.  Follow  us  when 
we  are  effective  leaders  just  as  you  would  a  male.  Appreciate 
the  advantages  of  a  colleague  or  boss  who  sees  things  differ¬ 
ently  and  can  add  to  your  own  breadth  of  thinking.  Don’t 
hold  against  us  that  which  neither  of  us  can  control.  Just  give 
us  a  fair  chance  to  succeed. 

Let  me  conclude  on  a  lighter  note.  Over  the  years  I  have  col¬ 
lected  things  people  have  said  about  me.  Here  I  will  share  a  few 
that  have  given  me  a  laugh  or  a  moment  of  inspiration.  I’ll 
spare  you  the  hurtful  ones. 

“I  found  her.”  As  though  I  were  lost! 

“She  needs  a  new  hairdo.”  Is  nothing  sacred? 

“She’s  not  a  good  woman  manager,  she’s  a  good  manager 
who  happens  to  be  a  woman.”  Thank  you. 

“She  thinks  like  a  man.”  Meant  as  a  compliment! 

Think  how  great  the  world  will  be  when  it  is  great  praise  to 
say,  “He  thinks  like  a  woman.”  BE] 


Do  you  think  there  are  female  leaders,  or  just  leaders  who  happen  to  be 
female?  Let  us  know  at  leadership@cio.com.  For  more  on  women  in  lead¬ 
ership,  see  “Virtual  Mentor,"  Page  108.  Before  retiring  in  1999,  Patricia 
Wallington  was  corporate  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
Xerox  Corp.  In  1997,  Wallington,  now  president  of  CIO 
Associates  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  was  inducted  into  the  Wo¬ 
men  in  Science  and  Technology  Hall  of  Fame  and 
named  by  CIO  one  of  the  12  most  influential  IT  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  decade. 


You  stand  for  every  woman.  Your  successes 
prove  women  can;  your  failures  mean  they  can’t 
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THE  EMPLOY!®  SUITE  OF  STRATEGIC  WORKFORCE  MANAGEMENT  SOLUTIONS 


THE  RIGHT  SEARCH,  THE  RIGHT  CANDIDATES,  THE  RIGHT  HIRE,  THE  RIGHT  FIT. 

Sure,  the  talent  hunt  is  tough.  Even  tougher  is  choosing  the  right  people  who  fit  into  your  work  culture  and  keep  your 
company  competitive.  That’s  where  Deploy  gives  you  the  edge.  With  our  strategic  workforce  management  solution,  you  and 
your  team  make  the  right  choice  throughout  the  entire  hiring  process.  Employ  our  solution 
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for  long-term  retention  and  growth.  So  you’ll  always  have  the  right  talent  to  succeed. 
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Flux  Forward 

A  packaging  conglomerate’s  simultaneous  integration  and  divestment  are  an 
exercise  in  restraint  for  its  global  CIO  BY  MALCOLM  WHEATLEY 


KEN  ANDRE,  GROUP  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
manager  for  global  packaging  company  Huhtamaki 
Van  Leer,  has  something  that  he  didn’t  have  when 
growing  up  in  Chicago — the  accent  over  the  final 
letter  of  his  name.  Despite  his  French  origins,  he  says 
laughing,  such  niceties  were  out  of  the  question: 
American  typewriters  and  computer  keyboards  just 
don’t  do  accents.  Now,  thanks  to  his  job  as  the 
senior  IT  executive  in  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturers  of  packaging  for  the  food,  food  ser¬ 
vice,  oil  and  chemical  industries,  Andre’s  name  is 


as  international  as  his  role. 

It’s  a  role  that  calls  for  him  to  spend  about 
60  percent  of  his  time  away  from  his  office  in 
Essen,  a  small  town  close  to  Belgium’s  Dutch  bor¬ 
der  in  the  province  of  Antwerp.  Frequent  stopping- 
off  points  on  his  travels  include  company  head¬ 
quarters  in  Espoo,  Finland  (the  company  was 
formed  in  1999  from  the  merger  of  Finnish  con¬ 
glomerate  Huhtamaki  Oyj  and  Netherlands-based 
Royal  Packaging  Industries  Van  Leer  NV),  the 
United  States  and  many  European  countries.  While 


Ken  Andre  is  adapting  networking 
technology  to  a  company  in  transition. 
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Sure  And  anyone  can  integrate  web  and 
legacy  systems  if  they  use  a  mouse. 

Like  a  master  gem  cutter,  a  Maxim  Group  consultant  makes  each  assignment  a  thing  of  beauty.  Our  seasoned 
consultants  provide  customized  information  technology  services  to  small  businesses  and  Fortune  100  companies 
alike.  Whether  you  need  one  skilled  IT  professional  or  an  entire  project  team, 

Maxim  Group  is  your  single  source  solution.  And  with  80  offices  coast  to  coast, 

Maxim  Group  is  there  when  you  need  us.  For  IT  craftsmanship  that's  truly  a 
cut  above  the  rest,  call  866-751-2255  today.  Or  visit  us  at  www.maximgroup.com. 
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each  national  subsidiary  has  people  on  the 
ground  handling  the  operational  nuts  and 
bolts,  Andre’s  small  corporate  team  “does 
the  global  stuff — setting  the  standards  and 
helping  to  execute  them,”  he  says.  Given 
the  drastic  reshaping  that  the  business  has 
experienced  in  recent  years,  the  ink  is  barely 
dry  on  one  set  of  plans  before  another  is  on 
the  drawing  board. 

Premerger,  Van  Leer  had  more  than 
14,000  employees  and  140  operations  in 
43  countries,  while  Huhtamaki  had  more 
than  7,000  employees  operating  across  40 
sites  in  28  countries.  Integration — not  to 
mention  Y2K,  Europe’s  fledgling  single 
currency  and  other  such  details — was 
clearly  going  to  be  a  tall  order. 

But  Andre,  who  joined  Van  Leer  in 
Chicago  in  1989  and  moved  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  two  years  later,  had  one  major  factor 
on  his  side:  Both  Van  Leer  and  Huhtamaki 
had  implemented  the  BPCS  enterprise 
resource  planning  package  from  System 
Software  Associates.  “Having  BPCS  on 
both  sides  was  a  tremendous  blessing,”  says 
Andre.  “If  we’d  had  different  systems,  it 
could  have  taken  a  year  to  sort  out  a  strat¬ 
egy.  As  it  was,  it  took  no  more  than  a 
month  to  put  an  integration  plan  together. 

However,  in  early  2000,  the  Huhtamaki 
Van  Leer  board  decided  to  divest  its 
Industrial  Packaging  Division  in  order  to 


vice  industries,  generating  around  2.5  billion 
euros  in  revenues  (roughly  US  $2.3  billion) 
and  employing  around  15,000  employees 
in  34  countries. 

The  result  is  an  organization  in  tempo¬ 
rary  flux.  The  Belgian  production  facility 
has  already  been  sold.  And  by  the  time  you 
read  these  words,  it’s  likely  that  another 
divestment  will  have  taken  place,  involv¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  more  than  100  locations  in 
44  countries. 

For  Andre,  the  combined  processes  of 
post-merger  integration  and  pre-divestment 
due  diligence  have  prompted  some  fasci¬ 
nating  insights  into  global  divergence.  Take 
e-business,  for  example.  In  the  United 
States,  Web-based  order-entry  systems  with 
track-and-trace  head  the  wish  list.  The 
European  and  Asian  operations  have  been 
much  more  focused  on  e-procurement,  says 
Andre.  Partly,  he  thinks,  the  difference  is 
cultural  and  reflects  a  reluctance  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  to  lose  the  personal 
touch  with  customers.  But  partly,  too,  the 
divergence  comes  from  viewing  business 
from  a  different  perspective.  “In  Europe, 
we’ve  historically  had  a  much  greater 
emphasis  on  EDI-enabled  B2B,  where  ERP 
system  talks  to  ERP  system — and  so  a 
Web-based  system  appears  a  step  back¬ 
ward  to  a  manual  process,”  he  says. 

In  the  United  States,  he  adds,  “everything 


A  globe-spanning  WAN  approach  is  not  impossible, 
but  it’s  simply  impractical  at  the  moment. 


concentrate  on  product  areas  where  it 
could  command  global  or  regional  leader¬ 
ship.  The  move,  which  was  executed  at  the 
end  of  February,  will  shrink  the  company’s 
focus  to  consumer  packaging.  It  will  pro¬ 
duce  containers  for  the  food  and  food  ser¬ 


is  oriented  toward  speed.  In  Europe,  there’s 
more  focus  on  the  process,  which  is  why 
you  see  more  emphasis  in  Europe  on  ISO 
than  you  would  in  similar  companies  in  the 
United  States.”  At  American  plants  accus¬ 
tomed  to  supplying  customers  who  stipu- 


Merge  and  Purge 


The  Business:  Finland's  Huhtamaki 
Van  Leer,  a  recent  product  of  a  merg¬ 
er,  is  transforming  itself  from  a 
sprawling  23,000  employee  conglom¬ 
erate  operating  in  54  countries,  to  a 
focused  consumer  packaging  com¬ 
pany  half  that  size. 

The  Challenge:  Develop  a  cost- 
effective  global  network,  capable  of 
reflecting  the  different  ways  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  around  the  world. 

The  Solution:  Standardize  on  a  global 
ERP  system,  but  distribute  over  the 
network  only  the  data  that  makes 
sense  to  share  globally. 

late  just-in-time  lead  times  of  half  a  day  or 
less,  there  simply  isn’t  time  to  wait  for  the 
batch-based  MRP  runs  that  for  the  moment 
satisfy  Europe’s  EDI-centric  customers. 

The  exigencies  of  doing  business  in  so 
many  countries  also  shape  the  structure  of 
the  company’s  information  flows.  Despite 
Huhtamaki  Van  Leer’s  global  reach,  ex¬ 
plains  Andre,  90  percent  of  the  company’s 
business,  especially  in  the  Industrial 
Packing  Division,  is  not  cross-border,  but 
takes  place  in  a  single  country,  with  in¬ 
country  plants  supplying  that  country’s  cus¬ 
tomers.  Consequently — and  perhaps  sur¬ 
prisingly  from  an  outsider’s  viewpoint — 
Andre  has  insisted  on  building  a  global 
network  that  carries  only  information  that 
is  meaningful  at  the  corporate  level.  Detailed 
ERP  transactions,  for  example,  mostly  don’t 
flow  through  it  all:  At  a  group  level,  there 
isn’t  a  requirement  for  invoice  or  order-line 
detail,  he  explains. 

Instead  of  a  global  wide  area  network 
(WAN),  a  batch-replicating  Lotus  Notes- 
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Nobody  Is 

Better  Equipped  To  Manage 
High  Pressure  Internet 
Infrastructure  Operations 


In  case  you  haven’t  noticed,  your  Internet  site  is  about  to  explode.  Relax..  . at  SiteSmith  we've  taken  the  pressure 
off  more  industry  leading  companies  than  anyone  else.  The  SiteSmith  Operations  Platform"  is  a  comprehensive,  scalable  solution  for  companies 
that  demand  a  reliable  and  secure  Internet  site  infrastructure  for  running  mission-critical  applications,  24x7.  With  a  100%  uptime  guarantee,  fixed 
monthly  pricing  and  no  start-up  fee,  our  Platform  is  predictable  and  cost-effective.  In  addition  to  offering  our  customers  award-winning*  products  and 


services,  we  also  provide  access  to  a  superior  optical  network,  AboveNet  ”  Internet  connectivity  and  co-location  services  worldwide.  Let  SiteSmith 
take  the  pressure  off  you.  For  fast  relief,  call  888.748.3002  (U.S.  toll  free)  or  visit  www.sitesmith.com. 


*eWeek  Excellence  Award  2001  —  SiteSmith  Operations  Platform 
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based  global  intranet  connects  each  of  the 
company’s  locations  around  the  world. 
And  instead  of  highly  granular  transaction- 
level  data,  it  carries  only  information  that 
adds  value  to  Huhtamaki  Van  Leer  outside 
the  country  where  it  emanated — such  as 
consolidated  sales  information,  group 
financial  accounting  reports  and  some  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management  data. 

Not  that  “connect”  always  means  the 
same  thing,  everywhere,  Andre  stresses. 
Telecommunications  are  so  problematic  in 
India,  for  example,  that  for  the  last  six 
months  of  2000  the  company  was  obliged 
to  completely  sever  its  secure  online  ties 
with  its  India-based  applications,  relying 
instead  on  external  e-mail  through  a  sim¬ 
ple  mail  transfer  protocol  gateway,  supple¬ 
mented  by  couriered  CD-ROMs. 

A  globe-spanning  WAN  approach  is  not 
impossible,  Andre  explains — it’s  simply  that 
the  benefits  it  would  confer,  compared  with 
the  costs  of  installing  and  maintaining  it, 
make  it  impractical  at  the  moment.  Rather 
than  internal  corporate  dictates  influencing 
the  decision,  the  way  in  which  its  global 
customers  and  suppliers  wish  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  company  will  dictate  the 
switch  away  from  the  intranet.  “It’s  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  difficult  decision  to  make:  not 
how  to  shift,  but  when  to  shift,”  Andre  says. 

And  only  when  that  timing  decision  is 
made,  he  says,  will  the  company  choose  a 
technology  to  use:  “A  couple  of  years  ago, 
frame  relay  was  the  in-thing  in  Europe; 
now  it’s  IP  networks,”  Andre  says.  If 
there’s  one  lesson  he’s  learned,  it’s  that 
when  playing  on  a  global  stage,  it  doesn’t 
pay  to  get  too  far  ahead  with  technology: 
Things  change  fast.  “Move  too  soon,  and 
you  risk  locking  yourself  into  a  technology 
that’s  not  appropriate.” 

Contributing  Editor  Malcolm  Wheatley  is  based 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Send  comments  and 
queries  to  passport@cio.com. 


Q  &  A  |  JEAN-CLAUDE  MONNEY 

Standard  Bearer 

Through  RosettaNet,  companies  get  a  jump  on  global  B2B  standards 


RosettaNet — an  independent,  self- 
funded,  nonprofit  forum — devel¬ 
ops  common  e-business  stan¬ 
dards.  Jean-Claude  Monney,  the 
Geneva-based  worldwide  director 
of  IT  and  e-business  at  semicon¬ 
ductor  manufacturer  STMicro- 
electronics,  chairs  its  electronic 
components  supply  chain  board. 

A  veteran  of  Motorola  Semicon¬ 
ductor  and  Digital,  he  is  passion¬ 
ate  about  RosettaNet’s  potential 
to  unlock  global  e-business. 

Q:  How  important  are  global 
B2B  e-commerce  standards? 

A:  With  e-business,  you  must  think 
global  and  act  local,  and  therefore 
you  must  have  global  e-business 
standards — you  cannot  afford  to 
have  regional  standards.  And  even 

in  a  very  specialized  industry  like  ours,  we  have  trading  partners  in  Asia  and  Europe  as 
well  as  the  United  States.  Globalization  is  real. 

This  time,  it’s  the  Americans  who  have  initiated  the  effort.  In  the  past,  if  you  look  at 
EDI,  it  was  mostly  a  European  initiative.  Now,  it’s  the  reverse:  The  United  States  has 
understood  that  globalization  is  happening  and  climbed  into  the  driver’s  seat. 

Q:  So  where  does  RosettaNet  fit  in? 

A:  Today,  RosettaNet  is  a  consortium  that  includes  350  companies  with  $  1  trillion  in  rev¬ 
enues.  So  it’s  a  major  force  within  the  electronics  industry,  embracing  all  the  major 
partners  in  the  supply  chain.  And  its  aim  is  to  develop  these  standards  faster  than  a 
traditional  standards  organization  could  deliver  them.  And,  in  just  two  years  of  existence, 
it’s  amazing  how  much  progress  has  been  made. 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  level  of  commitment  from  the  member  organizations — 
around  a  third  of  the  representatives  are  CEOs,  a  third  are  CIOs  and  e-business  vice  pres¬ 
idents.  In  short,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  empowered  to  make  decisions  that 
commit  their  organizations. 

Q:  What  difference  will  these  standards  make  to  STMicroelectronics? 

A:  We  get  hard-won  knowledge  that  we  can  share  with  our  customers.  And  that’s  valu¬ 
able.  You  can’t  go  to  the  Big  Five  and  say,  “I  would  like  to  implement  RosettaNet,  do  you 
have  a  consulting  practice  for  this?”  No,  you  have  to  be  an  actor,  not  a  spectator. 

-Malcolm  Wheatley 
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worldview  |  david  dobrin 

Innocents  Abroad 

Globally  standardized  systems  are  a  great  idea— but  not  so  hot 
when  they’re  just  American  ones,  transplanted 


RAIL  TRAVELERS  ARRIVING  AT  THE  IN- 
dian  city  of  Mumbai — formerly  Bombay — 
are  rewarded  by  an  early  example  of  tech¬ 
nological  imperialism:  Victoria  Terminus. 
A  pile  of  gray  stone  standing  five  stories 
high,  it  was  decorated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  father  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  author  of 
The  Jungle  Book  and  other  tales  from  the 
era  of  the  British  Raj.  Vast,  dark  and  full  of 
echoes,  it  looks  more  like  a  monument  than 
a  station.  On  hot  days — and  there  aren’t 
many  other  kinds  in  Mumbai — it  captures, 
traps  and  bakes  the  mixed  smells  of  smoke, 
dust,  body  odor  and  garbage.  It’s  a  grand 
building,  a  very  English  building,  and  one 
that  screams,  “We  own  you,  and  you’ll  do 
things  our  way,  practical  or  not.” 


Does  anybody  realize  that  technological 
imperialism  didn’t  go  away  with  the 
Empire?  Take  globalization.  “Great  idea,” 
says  the  average  CIO.  “Let’s  get  some  con¬ 
sistency  and  bring  our  overseas  partners  up 
to  speed.”  And  every  time  I  hear  a  CIO  say 
it,  I  can  see  another  Victoria  Terminus 
going  up — a  big,  expensive  pile  that  might 
have  worked  well  in  the  builder’s  climate 
and  economy  but  is  simply  absurd  where 
it’s  supposed  to  go. 

Examples?  Well,  in  that  same  city  of 
Mumbai,  a  textile  company  I’ve  come  to 
know  well  had  to  use  an  American  ERP 
system  to  record  sales  orders  for  their  rolls 
of  cloth.  The  trouble  was  that  they  needed 
to  maintain  two  prices  for  the  same  bolt  of 


cloth:  the  export  price  and  the  domestic 
price.  The  ERP  company’s  reaction  was: 
“Why  would  you  want  to  do  that?”  Trust 
me,  they  had  a  perfectly  good  reason. 

The  trouble  was  that  in  America,  it’s  ille¬ 
gal  to  charge  a  different  base  price  to  two 
different  classes  of  users.  And  by  gosh,  said 
the  American  software  programmers,  do 
things  the  American  way  or  be  off  with  you. 

Did  the  CIO  who  initiated  that  global¬ 
ization  project  have  any  idea  what  he  was 
doing?  I  happen  to  know  that  he  thought 
he  was  bringing  in  “advanced”  technology. 
But  that  technology  wasn’t  advanced.  It 
was  a  technology  that  worked  well  (some 
of  the  time)  in  the  parent  company’s  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  In  reality,  he  wasn’t  bring¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  world  “up  to  speed” — 
he  was  slowing  the  rest  of  the  world  down. 

It’s  a  common  blunder:  Few  people  real¬ 
ize  how  deeply  local  assumptions  are  built 
in  to  business  software. 

Another  Indian  company  was  trying  to 
put  in  an  American  distribution  resource 
planning  system  that  assumed  a  reliable 
connection  between  buyer  and  seller.  The 
connection  was  needed  because  the  supply 
site  had  to  accept  orders  before  confirm¬ 
ing  them.  It’s  a  good  idea  in  an  economic 
system  where  you  have  multiple  supply 
sites  and  good  connectivity. 

It’s  less  of  a  smart  idea  in  India,  where 
connectivity  is  not  good — least  of  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  monsoon.  Do  you  know  how  they 
got  the  orders  to  the  supply  site?  They  put 
them  on  a  diskette  and  sent  the  diskette 
along  with  the  truck  that  would  carry  the 
goods,  firmly  secured  in  the  driver’s  pocket. 
Which  worked,  but  was  a  hassle.  A  better 
fix,  but  a  prohibitively  expensive  one, 
would  be  modifying  the  software.  No  prob¬ 
lem,  said  the  Indians,  we  can  do  it — but 
American  companies  don’t  trust  Indians 
with  source  code.  So  the  Indians  came  up 
with  a  practical  solution:  They  hired  some¬ 
body  to  reset  the  order  status  manually. 
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And  they  didn’t  bother  to  tell  the  corporate 
CIO  because  they  knew  the  reaction  they’d 
get.  “Manual  typing.  How  primitive.” 

But  it’s  not  primitive.  Typing  in  that  sit¬ 
uation  was  an  appropriate  technology — a 
technology  that  is  sufficient  to  deal  with  the 
problem  but  not  so  complicated  that  it  gen¬ 
erates  or  requires  a  vast  and  complicated 
infrastructure.  And  in  much  of  the  world, 
where  people  are  paid  to  open  doors  or 
drive  elevators,  labor-saving  automation  is 
not  an  appropriate  technology.  In  the  West, 
where  I’ve  observed  the  ratio  of  program¬ 
mer  labor  cost  to  clerk  labor  cost  to  be 
roughly  3-to-l,  it  makes  sense.  In  other 


parts  of  the  world,  where  the  ratio  can  be 
50-to-l,  you  can  get  an  awful  lot  of  typing 
done  while  that  programmer  is  trying  to 
reverse  engineer  source  code.  In  fact,  appro¬ 
priate  technologies  can  work  better  than 
high-tech  solutions,  even  in  countries 
where  high-tech  makes  sense. 

In  Japan,  for  instance,  and  in  some 
countries  of  Europe,  the  de  facto  method  of 
communicating  with  suppliers  has  nothing 
to  do  with  three-letter  technologies  such  as 
MRP  or  EDI.  When  a  company  needs 
more  stuff  from  suppliers,  it  sends  the  sup¬ 
pliers  a  card,  called  a  kanban  card.  The 
amount  needed  is  written  on  the  card,  and 
when  the  order  is  fulfilled,  the  card  is  sent 
back  with  the  order. 

Kanban  is  much  simpler,  more  straight¬ 
forward,  more  accurate  (as  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter),  and  quicker  overall  than  EDI.  Don’t 
take  my  word  for  it — it’s  an  essential  tool 
of  the  Toyota  production  system,  to  which 


every  automotive  manufacturer  aspires.  If 
only  Americans  used  it,  instead  of  messing 
around  trying  to  translate  their  purchase 
orders  into  a  prescribed  EDI  (or  now 
XML)  format  and  sending  the  message  on 
to  the  supplier. 

Now,  most  American  CIOs  find  this 
hard  to  believe.  They  assume  that  opti¬ 
mized  planning  and  scheduling  software 
give  better  schedules  than  pull-based  sched¬ 
uling  with  a  kanban  system.  But  companies 
that  know  both  systems  have  found  other¬ 
wise.  Krone  Technique  of  Cheltenham, 
U.K.,  a  perennial  winner  of  manufacturing 
and  supply  chain  awards  in  Europe,  relies 


almost  entirely  on  kanbans.  And  where  it 
doesn’t,  Krone  uses  a  visual  planning  sys¬ 
tem,  because  it  found  this  system  produced 
better  schedules  than  those  produced  with 
a  computer-based  planning  system.  Not 
“just  as  well.”  Better. 

What’s  a  visual  scheduling  system? 
Sometimes,  it’s  a  wall-mounted  version  of 
a  project  planning  board,  sometimes  just  a 
whiteboard  with  scribbles.  Not  high-tech 
enough?  Never  forget:  It’s  the  brain  that 
does  the  scheduling,  and  the  display  tech¬ 
nique  is  almost  irrelevant.  Well,  not  quite: 
At  one  Japanese  company,  they  put  a 
blackboard  at  the  start  of  the  line  and  train 
a  video  camera  on  it.  Each  time  a  new  job 
is  started,  they  chalk  the  job  up  on  the 
board — and  anywhere  in  the  plant,  you 
can  look  up  and  see  a  TV  monitor  with  the 
schedule  on  it. 

One  moral  might  be  this:  Instead  of  glob¬ 
alizing  by  pushing  the  high-tech  out,  glob¬ 


alize  by  bringing  the  appropriate  tech  in.  But 
a  better  idea,  I  think,  is  simply  to  use  appro¬ 
priate  technology  wherever  it’s  needed. 

One  final  story.  Not  long  ago  in  the  air¬ 
port  at  Jakarta,  Indonesia,  I  met  up  with 
a  quality  engineer  from  a  famous  French 
cosmetics  company.  Her  job:  Make  sure 
that  the  product  manufactured  in  Jakarta 
was  the  same  as  the  one  manufactured 
back  home. 

This  had  involved  a  lot  of  travel.  So  one 
day,  a  corporate  guru  had  a  typical  Victoria 
Terminus  idea.  Use  the  same  ERP  system  in 
both  places  and  ensure  consistency.  It  turned 
out,  though,  that  the  cardboard  packaging 
material  available  in 
Indonesia  has  different 
qualities  from  the  material 
in  France.  Also,  the  humid¬ 
ity  in  Jakarta  means  you 
can’t  use  the  same  printing 
processes:  French  inks  just 
run.  You  could  use  the 
ERP  system  to  make  sure 
that  they  went  through  the  identical 
processes.  But  it  wouldn’t  produce  an  iden¬ 
tical  product. 

After  the  fiasco,  they  tried  a  simpler  idea, 
which  my  traveling  companion  was  just  at 
the  final  stages  of  implementing.  They’re 
going  to  use  the  Internet  to  do  cooperative 
quality  control;  if  there’s  a  printing  problem 
in  Jakarta,  they’ll  send  the  micrographs  to 
Nanterre,  France,  over  the  Web.  Then 
French  chemists  and  the  Indonesian  engi¬ 
neers  will  confer.  The  result?  They  think 
they  can  get  fixes  in  minutes. 

A  corporate  triumph — but  a  personal 
tragedy.  While  the  beaches  of  the  Cote 
d’Azure  are  world  famous,  the  ones  in  Bali 
are  much,  much  better.  BE] 


David  Dobrin  is  president  of  B2B  Analysts 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  His  opinions  on  ERP, 
e-business  and  supply  chain  have  aired  on  high¬ 
ways  and  byways  from  S3o  Paulo  to  Mumbai. 


In  reality,  the  CIO  wasn’t  bringing  the  rest  of  the 
world  “up  to  speed”— he  was  slowing  the  rest  of 
the  world  down. 
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■  17"  (16.0"  vis)  E771p  Monitor  (up  to  Flat  Panel) 

■  Integrated  Graphics  with  4MB  Graphics 
Performance  Accelerator 


&  Norton*  AntiVirus™ 

■  1-Yr  Ltd  Warranty2;  1-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 

d*  TOO  E-VALUE  CODE 

3>#  7  7  X^  11199-590307 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  S22/M0..48  MOS." 

■  17"  (16.0"  vis)  E770  Monitor,  add  $60 

■  3-Yr  Ltd  Warranty2;  1-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 
add  $69 


■  48X  Max  CD-ROM;  Integrated  AC97  Audio 

■  Integrated  3Com*  10/100  NIC 

■  MS®  Windows®  2000  Professional 

■  OptiFrame™  Small  Desktop  Tool-less  Chassis 
in  Midnight  Gray 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 


I  I  OO  E.VALUE  code 

I  ITT  11199-390311 


DELL™  DIMENSION™  4100 


BUSINESS  LEASE:  $33/MO.,48  MOS.” 


DELL™  OPTIPLEX™  GX200 


Advanced  Business  Desktop 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  933MHz 

■  64MB  SDRAM  (up  to  512MB) 

■  20GB5  Ultra  ATA/100  HD  (up  to  80GB5) 

■  15"  (13.8"  vis)  E551  Monitor 

■  16MB  ATI®  Rage™  Pro  Graphics 

■  48X  Max  CD-ROM 

■  Integrated  Audio  with  SoundBlaster  Pro/16 

■  Integrated  Intel®  10/100  NIC 

■  MS®  Windows®  Me  &  MS®  Office  2000  Small 
Business  &  Norton®  AntiVirus™ 

■  3-Yr  Ltd  Warranty2;  1-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 

<£000  e-valuecode 

^>7  /  /  11 199590309m 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $28/MO„48  MOS." 

■  harman/kardon®  Speakers,  add  $30 


DELL™  DIMENSION™  4100 


Advanced  Business  Desktop 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  1.0GHz 

■  64MB  SDRAM  (up  to  512MB) 

■  20GB5  (7200  RPM)  Ultra  ATA/100  HD 
(up  to  80GB5) 

■  17"  (16.0"  vis)  E770  Monitor 

■  16MB  ATI®  Rage™  Pro  Graphics 

■  48X  Max  CD-ROM 

■  SB  Live!  Value  Digital  Sound  Card 

■  harman/kardon®  Speakers 

■  3Com®  PC1 10/100  NIC 

■  MS®  Windows®  Me  &  MS®  Office  2000  Small 
Business  &  Norton®  AntiVirus™ 

■  3-Yr  Ltd  Warranty2;  1-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 

| 1  OO  e-value  code 

4)  I  I  /  T  KJ?  1 1199-590311 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $33/MO.,48  MOS.” 

■  MS®  Windows®  2000  Professional,  add  $99 


Network-Optimized  Managed  PC 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  1.0GHz 

■  128MB  PC700  RDRAM  (up  to  512MB) 

■  10GB5  (7200  RPM)  ATA  HD  (up  to  18.2GB5  SCSI  HD) 

■  17"  (16.0"  vis)  E771p  Monitor  (up  to  Flat  Panel) 

■  Integrated  3Com®  10/100  NIC 

■  Integrated  8MB  4X  AGP  Graphics 

■  48X  Max  CD-ROM;  Integrated  AC97  Audio 

■  MS®  Windows®  2000  Professional 

■  OptiFrame™  Mini-Tower  Tool-less  Chassis 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 

£  MOO  e-valuecode 

4>  IT  /  /  11199-390314 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $41/MO.,48  MOS." 


DELL™  PRECISION™  220 


Advanced  Performance  Workstation 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  1.0GHz 

■  Tower  Chassis 

■  Dual  Processor/RAID  Capable 

■  128MB  PC600  RDRAM  (up  to  1GB) 

■  10GB5  (7200  RPM)  EIDE  HD 
(up  to  73.4GB5 10K  RPM  SCSI) 

■  Matrox  G450  32MB  4X  AGP  Graphics  Card 

■  Integrated  NIC  &  Sound;  48X  Max  CD-ROM 

■  MS®  Windows®  2000  Professional 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 

■  7x24  Dedicated  Workstation  Phone 
Tech  Support 

<£  I  COO  E-VALUECODE 

4)  I J  /  7  11199-490315 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $44/MO.,48  MOS." 

■  Monitor  Sold  as  an  Upgrade 
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Dell  recommends  Windows  2000 
Professional  for  business. 

Call:  M-F  7a-9p  I  Sat  10a-6p  I  Sun  12p-5p  CT  I 
Canada:  800-839-0148  I  Mexico:  001-877-269-3379 
GSA  Contract  #GS-35F-4076D 

Prices,  specifications  and  availability  may  change 
without  notice.  Taxes  and  shipping  charges  extra,  and 
vary.  Cannot  be  combined  with  other  offers  or  discounts. 
U.S.  only.  Tor  a  copy  of  our  Guarantees  or  Limited 
Warranties,  write  Dell  USA  L.P.,  Attn:  Warranties,  One  Dell 
Way,  Round  Rock,  Texas  78682.  Service  may  be  provided 
by  third  party.  Technician  will  be  dispatched,  if  necessary, 
following  phone-based  troubleshooting.  To  receive 
Next-Business-Day  service,  Dell  must  notify  service 
provider  before  5  pm  (depending  on  service  contract) 
customer’s  time.  Availability  varies.  Tor  hard  drives,  GB 
means  1  billion  bytes;  accessible  capacity  varies  with 
operating  environment.  'Download  speeds  limited  to 
53Kbps.  Upload  speeds  are  less  (about  30Kbps)  and  vary 
by  modem  manufacturer  and  line  conditions.  Analog  phone 
line  and  compatible  server  required.  "Business  leasing 
arranged  by  Dell  Financial  Services  L.P.,  an  independent 
entity,  to  qualified  customers.  Lease  payments  based  on  a 
48-month  FMV  purchase  option  lease  and  do  not  include 
taxes,  fees  and  shipping.  Charges  subject  to  credit 
approval  and  availability.  Lease  terms  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  "CompleteCare  service  excludes  theft, 
loss,  and  damage  due  to  fire  or  intentional  damage. 
CompleteCare  is  currently  not  available  in  all  states.  For 
complete  details,  visitwww.dell.com/us/en/bsd/services/ 
service_completecare_svc.htm.  “Connect  at  a  rate  of 
11Mbps  up  to  100m  from  connected  access  point.  Range 
and  speed  may  vary  due  to  number  of  users, 
interference,  transmission  barriers  (such  as  walls  and 
building  material)  and  other  factors.  Dell,  the  stylized 
E  logo,  E-Value.  Dimension,  Inspiron,  Latitude,  OptiPlex, 
PowerEdge  and  Dell  Precision  are  trademarks  of  Dell 
Computer  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and 
Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Intel  Celeron  is  a 
trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  MS,  Microsoft,  Windows 
NT  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft 
Corporation.  3Com  and  Fast  EtherLink  are  registered 
trademarks  of  3Com  Corporation.  Trinitron  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  Sony  Corporation.  Dell  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  errors  in  typography  or  photography. 
©2001  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


VALUE 


USE  THE  POWER  OF  THE 
E-VALUE  CODE.  Match  our 
latest  technology  with  our 
latest  prices.  Enter  the  E-VALUE 
code  online  or  give  it  to  your 
sales  rep  over  the  phone. 
www.dell.com/evalue 


USE  THE  E-VALUE  CODE  TO  GET  EXACTLY  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


800.626.4318 
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The  IRS  has  tried— and  failed— to  modernize  twice  before. 
Now  it’s  taking  another  swing.  Will  it  be  a  hit  or  three  strikes 
and  yer  out? 


BY  ELANA  VARON 


IN  JANUARY,  JUST  THREE  MONTHS  BEFORE  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  PLANNED 

to  field  a  new  call  center  application,  its  first  system  upgrade  in  a  $10  billion  modernization 
project,  its  CIO  of  almost  three  years,  Paul  Cosgrave,  quit.  •  Not  surprisingly,  eyebrows 
were  raised.  •  During  the  past  25  years,  the  IRS  has  twice  tried — and  twice  failed — to  mod¬ 
ernize.  In  1978,  then-President  Jimmy  Carter  halted  a  project  to  network  the  IRS’s  central 
databases — its  Master  Files — with  its  business  applications,  because  the  agency  had  not  fig¬ 
ured  out  how  it  would  protect  taxpayer  privacy. 

In  1995,  Congress  in  effect  pulled  the  plug  on 
a  second  effort,  which  involved  multiple  new 
systems,  after  the  IRS  had  spent  10  years  and 
$2  billion  with,  in  Congress’s  view,  very  little  to 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  how  better  project  manage¬ 
ment  is  giving  the  IRS  its  best 
chance  to  succeed 


►  Find  out  why  the  IRS  is  still  facing 
an  uphill  battle 
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IRS  Commissioner  Charles  Rossotti 
responded  to  the  1998  IRS  reform  law 
by  elevating  the  IS  function  and  placing 
the  CIO  firmly  in  charge. 


Cover  Story  |  E-Government 

show  for  it.  Now,  after  spending  $231  million  without  actu¬ 
ally  deploying  a  single  system,  Cosgrave  jumped  ship.  (See 
“The  Revolving  Door,”  Page  66.) 

Was  this  third  modernization  project  on  the  brink  of  disaster? 

Perhaps  not. 

Bad  management — projects  without  business  sponsors,  ven¬ 
dor  contracts  without  clear  deliverables  and  no  consistent 
accountability  for  systems  development — sank  the  IRS’s  last 
modernization  effort,  prompting  Congress  to  make  docu¬ 
mented  management  procedures  a  condition  of  funding.  As  a 
result,  IRS  executives  and  observers  who  monitor  the  agency 
say  things  are  different  this  time.  Now  senior  business  man¬ 
agers  must  sign  off  on  every  proposed  system  before  IT  gets  a 
go-ahead  to  build  it.  The  agency’s  contractor,  El  Segundo, 
Calif.-based  Computer  Sciences  Corp.  (CSC),  gets  detailed 
work  orders.  And  unlike  last  time,  the  IRS  isn’t  trying  to  do 
everything  all  at  once.  Although  agency  executives  think  it 
could  take  at  least  a  decade  to  achieve  their  grand  vision  of  inte¬ 
grating  their  databases  with  all  of  their  business  applications 
and  abolishing  paper  returns,  only  two  years’  worth  of  projects, 
representing  $625  million  of  the  total  $10  billion  price  tag, 
are  currently  on  the  drawing  board.  By  focusing  on  the  short 
term,  says  Bill  Duncan,  a  principle  with  Project  Management 
Partners  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  the  IRS  appears  to  be  approach¬ 
ing  the  project  correctly.  Large  projects  are  most  successful 
when  they’re  broken  into  small  chunks,  he  says. 


IF  THIS  PROJECT  FAILS,  THE  IRS  WILL 

still  collect  taxes,  but  it’ll  be  collecting  them 

FROM  INCREASINGLY  ANGRY  TAXPAYERS. 


And  this  one  had  better  be  successful.  The  stakes  for  the 
IRS  are  extremely  high.  Our  collective  patience  with  the  agency 
is  wearing  thin,  especially  when  taxpayers  compare  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  services  with  those  offered  by  the  banks,  credit  card 
companies  and  others  that  handle  their  money.  If  this  project 
fails,  the  IRS  will  still  collect  taxes,  but  it’ll  be  collecting  them 
from  increasingly  angry  taxpayers.  Angry  taxpayers  mean 
angry  congressmen.  And  angry  congressmen  mean  budget  cuts, 
media  scrutiny  and  micromanagement. 

“It  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  people’s  confidence  in  their  gov¬ 
ernment,”  says  former  Sen.  Bob  Kerrey  (D-Neb.),  now  president 
of  the  New  School  University  in  New  York  City,  who  sponsored 
a  1998  law  that  set  the  current  modernization  project  in  morion. 
“Every  American  who  pays  taxes  has  a  relationship  with  the 
IRS,”  he  adds,  and  the  belief  that  it’s  there  to  serve  not  to  harass 


Bert  Concklin,  IRS  associate 
commissioner  for  business  systems 
modernization:  “Every  dollar  and  line 
of  code  has  a  business  sponsor  and 
satisfies  a  business  need.” 


the  public  influences  people’s  willingness  to  declare  what  they 
owe  every  April  15. 

[On  Feb.  27,  just  before  going  to  press,  the  IRS  appointed 
John  Reece,  former  vice  president  of  IT  at  Time  Warner,  as 
deputy  commissioner  for  modernization  and  CIO.  An  IRS 
spokesman  said  another  IS  executive  reporting  to  Reece  would 
be  hired  to  assume  Cosgrove’s  responsibilities  for  IS  operations.] 

A  NEW  MANDATE 

The  1998  IRS  Restructuring  and  Reform  Act  gave  the  agency 
a  new  mandate:  treat  taxpayers  like  customers,  not  perpetra- 
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Resort  &  Club 


CORPORATE  HOSTS 

Acxiom  Corporation 
Avaya 

Blue  Martini  Software 
Brio  Technology,  Inc. 

Candle  Corporation 
Changepoint  Corporation 
Chordiant  Software,  Inc. 
Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 
E.piphany 
EDS 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Information  Builders,  Inc. 
Intel  Corporation 
Intel  Online  Services 


Intira  Corporation 
Kintana 

Kyocera  Mita  America,  Inc. 
Legato  Systems,  Inc. 
Lockheed  Martin 
NetScout  Systems,  Inc. 
ProSight,  Inc. 

ServiceWare 
SiteSmith,  Inc. 

Symantec  Corporation 
Tripwire,  Inc. 


new- 


WORLD  —  reshaped  by  the  Internet,  e-commerce,  new  technolo¬ 
gies,  global  mergers  and  alliances.  Where  radical 
change  has  caused  continual  shifts  in  an  already  complex  IT  environment.  Where 
traditional  boundaries  have  been  redrawn  or  virtually  erased  between  countries, 
between  cultures,  between  IT  and  the  rest  of  the  organization. 
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■  ENROLL  NOW  —  See  the  full  agenda  and  use  the  online  form  at  our 
Web  site  www.cio.com/conferences,  or  call  our  hotline  at  800  366-0246. 
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Gary  Hamel 

Author 

Leading  The 
Revolution 


and  examine  the  resulting  intersec¬ 
tion  of  IT  with  a  whole  new  host 
of  legal,  ethical,  cultural,  human 
resource,  and  business  issues.  We’ll 
look  at  how  the  near  and  long-term 
future  of  technology  will  only  accel¬ 
erate  these  processes. 

In  this  turbulent  new  world,  we’ll  need  to  continu¬ 
ously  re-evaluate  and  reinvent  —  maybe  even  get  revo¬ 
lutionary.  And  who  better  to  lead  the  revolution  than 
Gary  Hamel,  the  man  The  Economist  calls  “the  world’s 
reigning  strategy  guru.”  Hamel  will  help  us  cross  the 
boundaries  between  old  and  new  ways  of  thinking 
about  strategy  innovation,  wealth  creation,  and  the 
very  process  of  continuous  re-inven¬ 
tion.  He’ll  deliver  Tuesday  afternoon’s 
keynote  address,  and  will  be  on  hand 
afterward  during  a  networking  recep¬ 
tion.  Participants  will  receive  a  signed 
copy  of  Hamel’s  newest  book,  Leading 
The  Revolution. 

Joanne  Ciulla,  author  of  The 
Working  Life:  The  Promise  and 
Betrayal  of  Modern  Work,  questions 
where  we’re  heading  as  a  society  — 
and  what  that  means  for  us  as 
employees  and  employers.  We’ll  examine  how  new 
technologies  are  blurring  the  line  between  our  work 
and  personal  lives. 
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Hackers  and  cyber  terrorists  recognize  no 
boundaries.  Stephen  Colo,  CIO  of  the  US 
Secret  Service,  will  continue  our  series  of  dia¬ 
logues  with  The  US  Department  of 
Commerce’s  Critical  Infrastructure 
Assurance  Office  (CIAO)  to 
discuss  what  business  leaders, 

CIOs,  and  government  agencies 
can  and  should  be  doing  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  future  attacks. 

Edward  Nesta,  senior  vice 
president  of  Operations  and 
CIO  of  The  Leading  Hotels  of 
the  World,  suggests  how  we  can 
use  technology  to  level  the  play¬ 
ing  field  when  different  coun¬ 
tries,  cultures  and  personnel  are 
involved  in  selling  and  support¬ 
ing  products  and  services.  Mike 
Ragunas,  CTO  of  Staples.com,  shares  how 
we  can  implement  and  leverage  technologies 
across  sales  channels,  partners,  suppliers  and 
customers  to  improve  service.  NASDAQ’s 
CIO  Gregor  Bailar  and  CTO  Steven  Randich 
exemplify  some  of  the  shifts  taking  place 
within  the  IT  organization,  where  an  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  set  of  responsibilities  demands 
creative  structures.  Conference  moderator 
Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe  provides  practical  insight 
on  rethinking  and  redesigning  organizations 
and  their  boundaries. 

A  panel  of  emerging  market  CIOs  from 


Joanne  Ciulla 

Author 

The  Working  Life. 
The  Promise  and 
Betrayal  of 
Modern  Work 


around  the  world,  moderated  by  Martha 
Gorman  of  the  Global  IT  Knowledge  Forum, 
examines  how  we  can  work  together  to  lessen 
the  digital  divide  between  the  technological 
haves  and  have-nots  around  the  world,  and 
why  that’s  critical  to  a  healthy 
global  economy. 

Rick  Richardson,  president  of 
Richardson  Media  Techno¬ 
logies,  looks  at  the  new  trends  in 
technology,  and  offers  his  forecast 
for  the  future.  And,  Venture 
OnStageSM,  moderated  by  CIO 
Magazine  Technical  Editor  Chris 
Lindquist,  once  again  brings  five 
visionaries  to  talk  about  what 
their  new  technologies,  products 
or  services  can  do  for  CIOs. 

But  don’t  forget  the  fun  stuff: 
Tee  off  Sunday  morning  at  the  Leaderboard 
Classic  Golf  Tournament  hosted  by 
Lockheed  Martin  and  Intira  Corporation. 
Network  Sunday  night  at  the  Welcome 
Reception,  and  then  laugh  ’til  you  hurt  at  an 
Evening  at  the  Improv,  hosted  by 
Information  Builders.  More  activities  will  be 
scheduled  throughout  the  event,  capped  off 
Tuesday  night  by  the  CIO- sponsored 
Reception  and  Dinner  followed  by  Monte 
Carlo:  An  evening  of  High  Rolling,  Cool 
Jazz  Sc  Sweet  Cigars  hosted  by  Symantec 
Corporation. 


TO  ENROLL,  CALL  800  366-0246,  VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE  AT  WWW.CIO.COM/CONFERENCES  OR  FAX  US  AT  508  879-7720  3 


8:00  am  -  1:30  pm 


Leaderboard  Classic  Golf  Tournament 

Hosted  by  Lockheed  Martin  and  Intira  Corporation 


2:00  pm  -  6:00  pm  Informal  Networking 

2:00  pm  -  5:00  pm  Registration 


6:00  pm  -  8:00  pm 


8:00  pm  -  10:00  pm 


Registration  &  Welcome  Reception 

Get  connected:  Meet  your  fellow  participants,  featured  presenters,  CIO  staff,  and 
Corporate  Hosts. 

Evening  @  The  Improv 
Hosted  by  Information  Builders 

Back  by  popular  demand,  Information  Builders  presents  “A  Night  at  the  Improv.” 
Join  us  for  an  evening  of  sidesplitting  fun  —  direct  from  the  world-famous  Improv 
Comedy  Club  in  L.A.! 


10:00  pm  -  Midnight  Hospitalities/Networking 


7:30  am  -  8:30  am 
8:30  am  -  8:45  am 


Breakfast 


Welcome  and  Opening  Remarks 

Gary  Beach 

Group  Publisher 
CXO  Media  Inc. 


8:45  am  -  9:30  am 


Breaking  the  Boundaries 

Moderator: 

Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 

Professor  of  IT 
Texas  Tech  University 

Most  organizations  are  based  upon  18th  century  accounting  systems  and  19th  and  early 
20th  century  industrial  organizational  structure.  Both  interfere  with  performance  and 
employee  satisfaction.  The  21st  century  knowledge-based  economy  requires  organizational 
design  and  leadership  that  breaks  down  the  borders  between  interorganizational  bound¬ 
aries  similar  to  the  way  business  reengineering  broke  down  the  boundaries  between  intra- 
organizational  functions  in  the  1990’s.  Wetherbe  will  set  the  stage  for  the  conference  and 
provide  practical  insight  on  rethinking  and  redesigning  organizations  and  their  boundaries. 


9:30  am  -  10:30  am 


Integration  across  Enterprises 

Mike  Ragunas 

CTO 

Staples.com 

E-business  is  a  core  component  of  any  business  strategy  today.  For  companies  to  get 
ahead  in  today’s  e-conomy,  e-business  initiatives  must  eliminate  boundaries  to  create  a 
seamless  organization.  Staples  has  been  recognized  for  its  success  in  implementing  and 
leveraging  technologies  that  integrate  information  across  sales  channels  in  its  own  organi¬ 
zation,  with  partners,  suppliers  and  most  importantly,  customers.  This  session  will  discuss 
ideas  on  how  technology  can  drive  your  business  and  how  Staples  has  leveraged  XML 
and  other  technologies  to  successfully  integrate  across  enterprises,  resulting  in  improved 
customer  service. 
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Coffee  Break 


Business  Briefings 

Our  Corporate  Hosts  and  their  clients  discuss  technologies  and  services  to  improve  your 
enterprise's  performance. 


11:55  am  -  12:40  pm  Business  Briefings 


12:45  pm  -  2:00  pm  Working  Lunch  —  Without  Boundaries:  The  Law  vs.  Hackers  and  Cyber  Terrorists 


Stephen  Colo 

CIO 

United  States  Secret  Service 


In  the  Internet  world,  hackers  and  cyber  terrorists  recognize  no  boundaries.  Major  hacker 
attacks  are  not  only  becoming  more  prevalent,  but  also  far  more  dangerous  to  business 
and  government.  The  US  Department  of  Commerce's  Critical  Infrastructure  Assurance 
Office  (CIAO)  asserts  that  business  leaders  and  CIOs  need  to  take  more  responsibility  for 
systems  and  information  security  —  but  attacks  will  still  happen.  What  help  is  available 
from  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  legal  system?  And  how  can  we  help  them  help  us? 


2:15  pm  -  3:00  pm  Business  Briefings 


3:15  pm  -  4:15  pm  Without  Boundaries:  The  Blurring  Line  Between  Work  and  Life 


Joanne  Ciulla 

Author 

The  Working  Life:  The  Promise  and  Betrayal  of  Modern  Work 


Technology,  the  Internet  and  the  global  economy  have  created  a  24/7  world.  With  laptops 
cell  phones,  and  a  host  of  other  handy  gadgets,  we  can  now  work  anytime,  from  any¬ 
where.  But  just  because  we  can,  are  we  encouraged  and  expected  to  ...  drag  the  laptop 
with  us  on  vacation,  have  our  office  voice-mail  forwarded  to  our  personal  cell  phones,  be 
virtually  on-call  all  the  time?  The  line  between  work  and  personal  life  gets  blurry.  Are  we 
using  these  technologies  to  enrich  our  employees’  lives  by  giving  them  more  flexibility,  or 
are  we  using  them  to  pull  the  leashes  to  the  office  ever-tighter?  What  can  and  should  we 
be  doing  to  keep  work  from  ruining  our  employees’  lives? 


4:15  pm  -  5:15  pm  Technology  &  Our  eFuture 


Dana  R.  (Rick)  Richardson 

President 

Richardson  Media  &  Technologies 


Today’s  CIO  is  faced  with  an  ever-changing  future.  It  is  one  characterized  by  fewer  tradi¬ 
tional  boundaries  and  being  shaped  by  trends  in  hardware,  software  and  communications 
Rick  Richardson  will  provide  his  vision  of  both  our  near  and  longer-term  future  as  it 
relates  to  these  trends,  as  well  as  new  and  emerging  technologies  that  will  help  bring 
those  trends  to  reality.  Finally,  Rick  will  put  himself  on  the  line  with  his  forecasts  of  our 
technological  future  and  where  the  new  boundaries  might  be  drawn. 


5:15  pm  -  6:00  pm  Venture  OnStage 


Moderator: 
Christopher  Lindquist 

Technology  Editor 
CIO  Magazine 


Venture  OnStage,  introduced  at  our  October  Perspectives® conference,  was  a  hit  with  the 
audience,  so  we're  bringing  another  group  of  new  technology  visionaries  to  tell  us  what 
they  think  will  be  the  next  great  thing. 


6:00  pm  -  7:00  pm  Networking  Reception 


7:00  pm  -  Midnight  Hospitalities/Networking 


CIO  Perspectives  is  a  registered  trademark  of  CX0  Media  Inc 
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There  used  to  be  a  clear  distinction  between  the  CIO  and  CTO  roles.  The  CIO  was  the 
business-savvy  leader  who  helped  the  enterprise  make  wise  technology  investments,  while 
the  CTO  was  the  chief  lieutenant  with  a  keen  eye  on  emerging  technologies  that  might 
help  the  business.  Today  the  boundaries  between  the  roles  have  blurred,  creating  confu¬ 
sion  among  business  leaders:  do  they  need  a  CIO,  a  CTO,  or  both?  At  NASDAQ,  CIO 
Gregor  Bailar  recently  hired  CTO  Steven  Randich.  They  will  discuss  the  distinction  they 
see  between  the  CIO  and  CTO  roles,  the  boundaries  and  overlaps  of  their  day-to-day 
duties,  and  how  other  businesses  might  address  their  own  CIO/CTO  needs. 

Beyond  Borders:  How  Do  We  Level  the  Playing  Field? 

Edward  F.  Nesta 

Senior  Vice  President  of  Operations  &  CIO 
The  Leading  Hotels  of  The  World 

Technology  can  help  level  the  playing  field  when  different  cultures,  countries  and  person¬ 
nel  are  involved  in  selling  and  supporting  a  company’s  product.  CIOs  have  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  providing  the  tools,  training  and  infrastructure  that  makes  this  possible  —  and  for 
establishing  and  managing  standards  across  time  zones  and  cultures  to  create  a  consis¬ 
tent  product.  With  the  global  reshaping  that  has  resulted  from  the  distribution  of  technol¬ 
ogy,  the  actions  of  CIOs,  both  economically  and  politically,  are  much  more  visible  on  the 
world  stage.  Their  ability  to  support  their  respective  business  units,  while  also  delivering  a 
uniform  and  consistent  product  in  the  midst  of  these  changes,  is  a  necessity  for  both 
competitive  and  personal  reasons. 


10:30 

am  - 

11:00 

am 

11:00 

am  - 

11:45 

am 

11:55 

am  - 

12:40 

pm 

12:45  pm 

-  1:45 

pm 

2:00 

pm 

-  3:00 

pm 

Coffee  Break 
Business  Briefings 
Business  Briefings 
Luncheon 

Narrowing  the  Digital  Divide  -  International  CIO  Panel 

Martha  Gorman 

Co-Founder 

Global  IT  Knowledge  Forum 

Rather  than  create  a  world  divided  into  information  haves  and  have-nots,  we  must  level 
the  playing  field  for  vast  regions  of  the  planet  —  or  risk  losing  the  contributions  they  can 
bring  to  the  global  economy.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  is  bypassing  expensive,  interme¬ 
diate  solutions,  in  a  process  known  as  technological  leapfrogging.  Our  panel  of  CIOs  from 
emerging  international  markets  discuss  how  we  can  work  together  to  create  the  conditions 
needed  to  foster  such  technological  leaps  in  key  industries  and  regions. 

Panelists: 

Luiz  Alberto  Mourelos  Rodriguez,  Director  Tl,  IDICT,  La  Habana,  Cuba 
Manuel  E.  Ruiz  Gutierrez,  MIS  Manager,  Dole  Standard  Fruit  Co.,  Costa  Rica 
Wan  Othman  Wan  Yahya,  CEO,  Integrated  Document  Services,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia 
Dr.  Ian  Kadish,  IT  Director,  Netcare,  South  Africa 
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BOCA  RATON.  FLORIDA 


TOO  pm  -  3:45  pm 
4:00  pm  -  5:30  pm 


5:30  pm  -  5:45  pm 
5:45  pm  -  7:00  pm 

7:30  pm  -  9:30  pm 

9:30  pm  -  11:00  pm 


Business  Briefings 

Keynote:  Strategy,  Innovation  and  Continuous  Reinvention 

Gary  Hamel 
Author 

Leading  the  Revolution,  Competing  for  the  Future 
Visiting  Professor  of  Strategic  and  International  Management 
London  Business  School 

In  an  increasingly  non-linear  world,  only  non-linear  strategies  will  create  new  wealth.  Yet 
few  companies  seem  able  to  spawn  imaginative,  wealth-creating  strategies.  Any  company 
that  wants  to  thrive  in  the  turbulent  new  economy  will  have  to  learn  how  to  harness  the 
passion  and  imagination  of  every  employee  in  the  quest  for  strategy  innovation.  It  will 
have  to  learn  how  to  reinvent  itself  not  once  a  decade,  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis,  but  year  by 
year  while  still  at  the  peak  of  performance.  “Industry  revolutionaries”  are  upending  con¬ 
ventions  and  aggressive  newcomers  are  challenging  the  orthodoxies  of  incumbents.  In  this 
topsy-turvy  environment,  irrelevancy  may  be  a  bigger  risk  than  inefficiency. 

Closing  Remarks  by  Moderator  Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 

Networking  Reception  with  Gary  Hamel 

Dinner 

Hosted  by  CIO 

Monte  Carlo:  An  Evening  of  High  Rolling,  Cool  Jazz  &  Sweet  Cigars 
Boca  Raton  Beach  Club 

Hosted  by  Symantec  Corporation 


II 


The  Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club  in  Florida, 
cloistered  on  356  acres  in  fabled  Palm  Beach 
county,  is  a  welcoming  venue  for  our  CIO 
Perspectives  community.  Spend  some  extra  time  before  or  after  the  conference, 
bring  the  family  —  but  make  your  reservations  now  because  space  is  limited 
and  it’s  prime  vacation  time!  Call  the  resort  at  561  447-3000,  and  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  mention  you’ll  be  attending  CIO  Perspectives  to  get  our  special  rate. 
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ACXIOM  CORPORATION,  a  global 
leader  in  real-time,  multi-channel 
Customer  Data  Integration,  enables 
businesses  to  develop  and  deepen  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships  by  creating  a  single, 
accurate  view  of  their  customers  across 
the  enterprise.  Acxiom  achieves  this  by 
providing  data  integration  technology, 
database  management  services,  and 
premier  customer  content  through  its 
AbiliTec,  Solvitur,  and  InfoBase  prod¬ 
ucts,  while  also  offering  a  broad  range 
of  information  technology  outsourcing 
services.  Founded  in  1969,  Acxiom 
(Nasdaq:  ACXM)  is  based  in  Little  Rock, 
AR,  with  locations  throughout  the  U.S., 
and  with  operations  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Spain,  Australia, 
and  Japan.  Acxiom  revenues  were 
$964.5  million  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  2000.  For  more  information, 
please  visit  www.acxiom.com. 


Changing  Privacy  Issues  to 
Opportunities 

Given  the  continued  growth  of  e-com¬ 
merce,  the  proliferation  of  marketing 
databases  and  a  surge  of  negative  media 
attention,  consumer  privacy  concerns 
and  legislation  continue  to  intensify. 
Businesses  must  address  privacy  issues 
quickly  and  legitimately  or  face  the 
prospect  of  additional  governmental 
regulation  and  rising  consumer  distrust. 
How  can  technology  assist  companies 
in  implementing  a  pro-active  consumer 
privacy  strategy?  Customer  Data 
Integration  (CDI)  software  can  help 
companies  honor  individual  privacy 
rights  and  manage  customer  preferences 
by  integrating  customer  data  across  the 
enterprise  —  creating  a  single-view  of 
the  customer  across  multiple  channels. 
This  enables  businesses  to  move  beyond 
privacy  protection  and  toward  consumer 
advocacy.  In  this  session,  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  how  true  consumer  advocacy 
represents  a  significant  opportunity  for 
businesses  to  improve  customer  loyalty, 
boost  retention  and  increase,  market 
share. 


AVAYA,  the  former  Enterprise  Networks 
Group  of  Lucent  Technologies,  is  head¬ 
quartered  in  Basking  Ridge,  N.J.,  USA, 
and  is  a  leading  provider  of  communi¬ 
cations  systems  for  enterprises,  includ¬ 
ing  businesses,  government  agencies 
and  other  organizations.  Avaya  offers 
voice,  converged  voice  and  data, 
customer  relationship  management, 
messaging,  multi-service  networking 
and  structured  cabling  products  and 
services.  It  is  a  worldwide  leader  in 
sales  of  messaging  and  structured 
cabling  systems  and  a  U.S.  leader  in 
sales  of  enterprise  voice  communica¬ 
tions  and  call  center  systems.  Avaya  has 
nearly  one  million  business  customers 
in  more  than  90  countries,  including 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  Fortune 
500.  For  more  information  about  Avaya, 
visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.avaya.com. 

1  John  Stevenson 

stwl  Vice  President  &  CIO 

hL  IL  Avaya 

Moving  a  Corporation  to  a  Forecasting 
Model  ‘Without  Boundaries’ 

Many  corporations,  even  in  the  new 
millennium,  still  await  information  that 
is  historical  in  nature  before  making 
decisions  that  affect  where  the  corpora¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  prioritizing  its 
resources.  ERP  applications  have  brought 
us  real  time  information  views  across  the 
corporation,  but  is  that  enough?  To  trans¬ 
form  a  corporation  into  a  true  forecasting 
organization  takes  information  tools, 
seamless  integration  and  a  cultural  trans¬ 
formation.  Avaya  is  making  this  transfor¬ 
mation.  It  is  midway  through  the  steps 
on  its  18  month  path  from  history  gather¬ 
ing  to  a  forecasting  view  of  running  its 
business.  This  session  will  focus  on  the 
tools,  activities  and  cultural  boundaries 
encountered  in  this  transformation. 
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BLUE  MARTINI 

SOFTWARE 

BLUE  MARTINI  SOFTWARE  provides 
enterprise  software  applications  to 
understand,  target  and  interact  with 
customers.  Companies  deploy  the  Blue 
Martini  Customer  Interaction  System  to 
interact  with  customers  on  the  Web,  via 
call  centers,  in  stores,  over  wireless 
devices,  through  e-mail,  direct  mail  and 
on  marketplaces.  Business  people  use 
the  Blue  Martini  Customer  Interaction 
System  to  manage  products,  content, 
transactions,  analysis  and  personaliza¬ 
tion.  Companies  that  interact  directly 
with  customers  build  their  brands 
more  effectively  than  those  using  only 
traditional  media,  resulting  in  increased 
revenues  across  all  channels. 


Monte  Zweben 

CEO  &  Founder 

Blue  Martini 

Driving  B2B  Revenues:  Direct,  Indirect, 
and  Trading  Exchanges 


According  to  AMR  Research,  B2B 
e-commerce  should  reach  $5.7  trillion 
in  2004  or  29%  of  the  dollar  value  of 
all  commercial  transactions.  B2B  e- 
commerce  will  be  huge  and  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  enterprise. 
Thus,  for  most  companies,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  they  must  partici¬ 
pate  in  B2B  e-commerce,  but  one  of 
when  and  how.  But  what  is  B2B  e-com- 
merce?  How  do  you  achieve  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  B2B  e-commerce  while  comple¬ 
menting  your  existing  channel  models? 
Zweben  leads  a  discussion  on  how  to 
enable  contract-based  e-commerce  rela¬ 
tionships  with  your  B2B  customers, 
empower  your  resellers  to  sell  better, 
and  participate  in  trading  exchanges 
without  commoditization. 
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Brio 

Technology 


♦Candle 


eBusiness  at  the  speed  of  tight 


ChangepoiQt~\ 


BRIO  TECHNOLOGY  provides  a  proven 
and  reliable  analytic  software  platform 
that  enables  companies  to  simplify  the 
complex  process  of  using  corporate 
data  to  make  better  day-to-day  deci¬ 
sions.  Brio  ONE  products  empower  indi¬ 
viduals,  workgroups  and  executives  in 
an  organization  to  find,  access,  share, 
manage,  and  exchange  information 
across  an  Internet  enabled  enterprise. 
More  information  can  be  found  on  our 
web  site:  www.brio.com  or  by  calling 
1-877-289-BRIO. 


Katherine  Glassey 

Chief  Strategy  Officer 

Brio  Technology,  Inc. 


Without  Limits: 

A  360°  View  of  Your  Enterprise 

Today’s  changing  business  climate 
makes  it  essential  that  information  is 
readily  available  and  in  actionable  form 
at  all  levels  of  the  organization.  As  com¬ 
petition  continues  to  escalate,  both 
large  and  small  companies  are  having 
to  analyze  not  only  external  factors  (i.e. 
competition,  marketshare,  etc.)  but  its 
own  operations,  including  expenses, 
sales,  and  profitability  at  a  departmen¬ 
tal  level.  Looking  at  it  from  a  CIO’s  per¬ 
spective,  this  discussion  highlights  how 
the  market  has  changed,  where  it  is 
going,  and  how  an  organization  can 
become  successful,  one  department  at 
a  time.  Glassey  shares  how  analytics 
are  essential  in  today’s  leading  organi¬ 
zations  to  become  more  efficient  — 
empowering  employees,  partners  and 
customers  with  the  ability  to  access  and 
analyze  business  information. 


In  business  nearly  25  years,  CANDLE 
CORPORATION  is  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  independent  global  software 
companies  specializing  in  fast,  flexible 
e-business  solutions.  Operating  in  over 
42  countries,  Candle  develops  and 
markets  over  300  products  and  services 
that  enable  companies  to  create, 
integrate,  manage  and  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  their  e-businesses. 
Candle’s  solutions  provide  the  speed, 
agility  and  performance  that  are 
mandatory  for  success  in  the  world 
of  e-business.  Visit  Candle  at 
www.candle.com. 


David  Caddis 

Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of 
e-Business  Assurance 
Solutions 

Candle  Corporation 


Customer  Service  in  an  e-Business 
World 


As  companies  experience  unprecedented 
online  activity,  CIOs  are  striving  to 
ensure  that  their  Web  site  and  applica¬ 
tions  keep  pace  with  the  fast  moving 
world  of  e-business.  Caddis  will  explore 
best  practices  to  guide  CIOs  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  business  model  for  today’s  ever 
changing  Internet  economy  while  assur¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  service  received  by 
online  customers. 


CHANGEPOINT  provides  the  most 
complete  business  process  automation 
solution  for  IT  services  organizations 
to  manage  their  people,  projects  and 
budgets  more  effectively  and  profitably. 
Designed  specifically  to  address  the 
needs  of  IT  professional  services  organi¬ 
zations,  corporate  IT  departments  and 
the  staffing  companies  they  work  with, 
Changepoint  enables  IT  services  organi¬ 
zations  to  better  operate  by  automating 
and  streamlining  critical  business 
processes  for  greater  efficiency,  and 
inter-operate  by  seamlessly  integrating 
and  collaborating  with  staffing  suppli¬ 
ers,  contractors,  clients  and  partners. 


Avery  Cloud 

Vice  President  and  CIO 

INTEGRIS  Health 

Courtesy  of 
Changepoint 


The  Changing  Role  of  IT  in  Today’s 
Corporate  Culture 

In  today’s  information  technology  age, 
the  IT  department  is  not  only  relied 
upon  to  support  the  business,  but  to 
drive  the  business  forward.  Cloud  offers 
his  insight  on  the  ways  that  IT  now  fits 
into  the  corporate  culture,  touching  on 
how  the  relationship  of  professionals 
and  the  business  operators  has  evolved 
over  his  25  years  of  IT  experience. 

Cloud  will  share  some  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  on  the  role  of  technology  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  business  plan  and  how  that  role 
should  be  defined,  as  well  as  outlining 
the  new  structure  that  IT  organizations 
must  adopt. 


TO  ENROLL,  CALL  800  366-0246.  VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE  AT  WWW.CIO.COM/CONFERENCES  OR  FAX  US  AT  508  879-7720  9 
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Chordiant 


CITRIX 


EPIPHANY 


CHORDIANT  delivers  a  unified  CRM  (cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management)  solution 
for  companies  with  extreme  customer 
demands  in  terms  of  volume,  complexity 
and  scope.  By  integrating  multiple 
sources  of  information  across  an  enter¬ 
prise,  Chordiant  Unified  CRM  Solution 
provides  a  comprehensive,  single  view  of 
the  customer  to  ensure  personalized  one- 
to-one  service.  Regardless  of  the  point  of 
customer  contact  —  email,  telephone, 
wireless  device,  Internet  —  companies 
can  make  the  most  of  every  customer 
interaction,  increase  retention,  grow  rev¬ 
enues  and  drive  profits. 


Stephen  Kelly 

President  and  Chief 
Operating  Officer 

Chordiant  Software,  Inc. 


Customer  Relationship  Management: 
It’s  Not  Just  Software 

Achieving  Intelligent  Customer 
Communications  Management 

The  typical  customer  service  experience 
has  died  under  the  weight  of  mass  con¬ 
sumption  and  new  e-Business  distribu¬ 
tion  channels.  Worldwide,  the  burden 
of  inbound  customer  service  requests 
threatens  to  bury  companies  facing 
extreme  IT  demands.  In  this  hostile 
environment,  proper  management  of 
each  and  every  customer  interaction 
has  never  been  more  critical  to  survival. 
Meeting  these  challenges  head-on,  many 
European  consumer  businesses,  such  as 
banks  and  financial  services  companies, 
are  leading  the  way  in  exceeding  cus¬ 
tomer  expectations.  In  Europe,  where 
CRM  is  considered  a  business  strategy 
enrolling  the  use  of  an  IT  architecture  to 
deliver  this  capability,  it  is  referred  to  as 
“Intelligent  Customer  Communications 
Management."  In  his  presentation,  Kelly 
will  describe  this  architecture  and  illus¬ 
trate  its  use  with  real  case  studies  of 
major  European  companies  with  which 
he  has  worked. 


CITRIX  SYSTEMS,  INC.  is  a  global 
leader  in  application  server  software  and 
services  that  offer  "Digital  Independence” 
—  the  ability  to  run  any  application  on 
any  device  over  any  connection,  wireless 
to  Web.  Citrix  solutions  enable  organiza¬ 
tions  of  all  types,  from  enterprises  to 
application  service  providers  (ASPs),  to 
reach  more  users  with  more  applications, 
and  achieve  this  with  greater  speed,  pre¬ 
dictability  and  cost-effectiveness.  Citrix 
offerings  include  MetaFrame  application 
server  software,  NFuse  application  portal 
software,  Management  Services  products 
and  Independent  Computing  Architecture 
(ICA),  a  core  application  server  technolo¬ 
gy.  Citrix  is  headquartered  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL. 


Digital  independence  through 
Application  Server  Solutions 

By  overcoming  the  traditional  con¬ 
straints  and  complexities  of  e-business 
technology,  CIOs  have  the  power  to 
reach  more  users,  with  more  applica¬ 
tions,  than  ever  before,  By  having  the 
ability  to  run  any  application  on  any 
device  with  any  connection,  wireless  to 
Web,  CIOs  may  increase  speed  of  oper¬ 
ations  with  greater  predictability  and 
lower  costs.  As  a  result,  organizations 
can  compete  most  effectively  in  today’s 
digital  age  —  a  dynamic  age  of  e-busi¬ 
ness,  the  Internet  and  the  continual 
addition  and  evolution  of  new  applica¬ 
tions,  devices  and  services. 


E.PIPHANY  is  a  leading  provider  of 
intelligent  customer  interaction  software 
for  the  Customer  Economy.  By  providing 
an  integrated  suite  of  software  solutions, 
E.piphany  E.5  blends  web-based 
analytic  and  operational  CRM  to  unify 
all  inbound  and  outbound  marketing, 
sales  and  customer  service  interactions. 
E.piphany  E.5  enables  a  single, 
enterprise-wide  view  of  each  customer 
to  help  global  businesses  better  under¬ 
stand  and  proactively  serve  customers 
in  real  time.  With  worldwide  headquar¬ 
ters  in  San  Mateo,  CA,  E.piphany  has 
regional  operations  and  offices  through¬ 
out  the  U.S.,  Europe  and  Asia  Pacific. 


Bill  Walsh 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  International 

E.piphany 

CRM:  A  Technology  without 
Boundaries 

Today's  Customer  Economy  is  a  global 
force,  and  companies  with  operations 
around  the  world  are  using  CRM  for 
competitive  advantage.  In  its  own  global 
expansion,  E.piphany  has  uncovered 
that  each  global  market  has  a  different 
business  requirement,  and  these  differ¬ 
ent  regions  are  approaching  CRM  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  this  session  you  will 
learn  how  to  globalize  your  CRM  efforts, 
what  the  leading  customer-centric  busi¬ 
ness  requirements  in  major  global  mar¬ 
kets  are,  and  hear  remarkable  success 
stories  about  leading  global  companies. 
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EDS,  the  leading  pure-play  global  serv¬ 
ices  company,  provides  strategy,  imple¬ 
mentation  and  hosting  for  clients  man¬ 
aging  the  complexities  of  the  digital 
economy.  We  bring  together  the  world’s 
best  technologies  to  address  our  clients’ 
critical  business  imperatives.  We  help 
clients  eliminate  boundaries,  collaborate 
in  new  ways,  establish  their  customers’ 
trust  and  continuously  seek  improve¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  everything  we  do  helps 
enterprises  win  in  the  digital  economy. 
We  serve  the  world’s  leading  companies 
and  governments  in  about  55  countries. 
Learn  more  about  us  at  www.eds.com. 

Dr.  A.  Reza  Jafari 

President  of  the  EDS 
Communications, 
Entertainment  and 
Media  Global  Industry 
Group 
EDS 

Mobility:  The  Engine  that  Drives  the 
Digital  Economy 

For  more  than  a  year,  we’ve  been  hear¬ 
ing  about  "mobile"  communications  — 
the  ability  to  stay  connected  anytime, 
anywhere  and  any  way.  Yet,  amidst  the 
hype  and  confusing  claims,  many  are 
missing  the  opportunity  to  fully  harness 
the  power  of  mobility.  Dr.  Reza  Jafari 
will  discuss  what  it  takes  to  succeed  in 
the  digital  economy  through  full-fledged 
mobility.  He  will  cover  the  value  of  a 
viable  business  value  chain  and  the 
importance  of  scope  and  scale  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  businesses  and  cus¬ 
tomers  alike.  Through  a  discussion  of 
real-life  examples,  session  participants 
will  learn  how  to  achieve  digital  free¬ 
dom  through  a  spectrum  of  capabilities 
using  wireless  and  wireline  transmission 
—  at  work,  home  and  play. 


Information 

Builders 


HEWLETT-PACKARD  COMPANY  -  a 

leading  global  provider  of  computing 
and  imaging  solutions  and  services  — 
is  focused  on  making  technology  and 
its  benefits  accessible  to  individuals  and 
businesses  through  simple  appliances, 
useful  e-services  and  an  Internet  infra¬ 
structure  that's  always  on.  HP  has 
88,500  employees  worldwide  and  had 
total  revenue  from  continuing  opera¬ 
tions  of  $48.8  billion  in  its  2000  fiscal 
year.  Information  about  HP  and  its 
products  can  be  found  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  at  www.hp.com. 


Rich  Raimondi 

Vice  President  and 
General  Manager, 
E-services.  Solutions 

Hewlett-Packard 
Company 

How  to  Capitalize  on  E-Services 

E-services  are  the  next  big  Internet 
wave.  Quickly  growing  in  popularity, 
these  services  consist  of  software,  com¬ 
puting  resources,  information,  business 
processes,  and  any  other  asset  that  a 
company  can  digitize  and  deliver  over 
the  Internet.  Raimondi  will  discuss  how 
forward-thinking  companies  are  capital¬ 
izing  on  e-services  to  quickly  generate 
new  revenue  streams  and  lower  costs. 
He’ll  explain  how  the  spread  of  mobile 
information  appliances  is  creating  a 
lucrative  market  for  mobile  e-services. 
Raimondi  will  also  consider  the  role 
that  partner  ecosystems  play  in  e-serv¬ 
ices  and  will  discuss  the  importance  of 
an  always-on  infrastructure  to  deliver 
those  e-services. 


INFORMATION  BUILDERS  helps  lead¬ 
ing  organizations,  including  92  of  the 
Fortune  100,  drive  operations  and  maxi¬ 
mize  opportunities  through  the  power  of 
information.  We  provide  the  only  com¬ 
prehensive  business  intelligence  soft¬ 
ware  solutions  with  built-in  access  to 
any  data  and  the  ability  to  handle  all 
enterprise  reporting  requirements, 
including  portals,  OLAP,  ad  hoc,  and 
information  broadcasting.  Our  solutions 
enable  organizations  to  transform  them¬ 
selves  to  e-businesses  more  quickly  and 
cost-effectively  by  integrating  core  busi¬ 
ness  systems  and  data,  including  legacy 
and  ERP,  with  new  technologies  such  as 
wireless  and  XML,  for  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  B2B,  B2C,  CRM,  and  intranet 
systems.  For  more  information,  visit  us 
at  www.informationbuilders.com. 


Michael  Corcoran 

Vice  President  of 
Marketing 

Information  Builders 


i-Business  Intelligence:  Today’s 
Strategic  Weapon 

e-Business  is  a  given.  i-Business  is  the 
challenge.  Most  organizations  spend  bil¬ 
lions  collecting  data,  only  to  use  less  than 
7%.  Market  leaders  will  be  those  that 
move  closest  to  100%.  The  business  of  the 
future  acts  quickly,  anticipating  change 
and  improving  business  processes.  With  i- 
Business,  you  can  not  only  automate  busi¬ 
ness  processes,  you  can  improve  them. 
How  much  more  intelligent  can  you  make 
your  business  processes?  How  much  more 
insight  can  you  give  your  managers  and 
employees  into  the  business  so  they  can 
take  effective  action?  How  much  more 
integrated  can  you  make  your  supply  chain 
and  enterprise?  How  much  more  interac¬ 
tive  can  you  be  with  your  customers?  Hear 
how  leading  organizations  are  dealing  with 
these  challenges  by  providing  information 
to  their  managers,  partners,  customers  — 
including  mobile  users. 
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For  over  three  decades,  INTEL 
CORPORATION  has  developed  technol¬ 
ogy  enabling  the  computer  and  Internet 
revolution  that  has  changed  the  world. 
Intel  is  at  the  forefront  as  a  primary 
building  block  supplier  for  the  Internet 
economy.  Today,  companies  incorporate 
Intel  architecture-based  solutions  across 
their  connected  business  and  IT  envi¬ 
ronments  to  create  successful 
e-Business  infrastructures:  from  Internet 
servers  to  data  center  systems,  desk¬ 
tops  to  workstations,  and  laptops  to 
network  PCs  and  online  services.  For 
more  information  on  Intel  and  its  role 
in  e-Business,  visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.intet.com/ebusiness. 


INTEL  ONLINE  SERVICES  provides 
global  web  services  that  manage  the 
complexities  of  e-Business  computing. 
We  focus  on  delivering  a  better  overall 
customer  experience  by  combining 
integrated  technologies  and  proven 
processes  to  provide  services  with 
built-in  reliability,  scalability  and 
optimal  performance.  We  offer  a  broad 
spectrum  of  services,  including  man¬ 
aged  web  hosting,  database  hosting, 
application  hosting,  caching  and 
streaming  media,  backup  and  recovery, 
scalable  data  storage,  and  global  serv¬ 
ice  delivery  and  load  balancing.  Visit 
www.intelontineservices.com. 


Carol  Lee  Cobb 

eMarketing  Strategist 

Intel  Corporation 


The  Critical  Challenge  of  Customer 
Service 

With  the  Internet  driving  an  increased 
demand  for  personalized  service, 
instant  information  and  collaboration, 
customer  service  has  become  a  critical 
challenge  in  the  Internet  economy. 
Plowever,  customer  service  is  often  not 
given  the  same  high  priority  as  other 
mission-critical  business  issues.  But 
how  do  you  implement  a  customer-cen¬ 
tric  e-business  solution  in  this  demand¬ 
ing  environment?  What  is  possible  with 
today’s  technologies?  We’ll  explore 
three  real-world  case  studies  that  illus¬ 
trate  how  e-business  companies  and 
customers  are  implementing  customer¬ 
centric  solutions  to  solve  real  business 
problems  today.  A  proof-of-concept  pro¬ 
totype  of  a  customer-centric  e-business 
solution  will  be  shown  and  distributed 
to  each  participant. 


Renee  James 

World  Wide  Director  of 
Marketing  and  Customer  Services 

Intel  Online  Services 

An  Integrated  Approach  to 
Outsourcing  e-Business 

The  Internet  is  now  reaching  out  to 
every  corner  of  the  planet  touching 
billions  of  people  and  businesses,  and 
maturing  at  an  incredibly  rapid  pace. 

The  Internet’s  many  facets  —  network 
infrastructure,  ISPs,  ASPs,  hosting, 
servers,  clients  and  services— are  begin¬ 
ning  to  move  toward  specialization  as 
various  companies  develop  areas  of 
core  competency  in  specific  service 
segments.  With  this  development  comes 
new  challenges  and  new  opportunities. 
Intel®  Online  Services  provides  global 
web  services  that  manage  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  e-Business  computing.  We  focus 
on  delivering  a  better  overall  customer 
experience  by  combining  integrated 
technologies  and  proven  processes  to 
provide  services  with  built-in  reliability, 
scalability  and  optimal  performance. 

By  offering  outsourced  e-Business  solu¬ 
tions  using  best-in-class  applications, 
we  fill  the  void  left  by  the  specialization 
trend  in  the  market. 
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K  I  N  TA  N  A 


KINTANA:  Powering  Business 
Transformation  with  Technology  Chain 
Automation.  Kintana  provides  an  enter¬ 
prise  application  bringing  speed  and 
control  to  business  initiatives  and  tech¬ 
nology  operations.  More  than  200  lead¬ 
ing  companies  use  Technology  Chain 
Automation  from  Kintana  to  automate 
business  and  technology  processes, 
gain  real-time  visibility  and  control  of  IT 
initiatives  and  leverage  their  technology 
investments.  The  results?  In  a  few 
weeks,  tenfold  speed  and  productivity 
gains  in  IT.  Please  visit  www.kintana.com 
or  see  us  at  CIO  Perspectives. 


Andy  Starr 

Director  of  Information 

Technology 

Cisco 

Courtesy  of  Kintana 


Cisco’s  Approach  to  Business 
Transformation;  Powering  the  Cisco 
Connection  Online  with  Kintana 

Ninety  percent  of  Cisco  orders  are 
processed  through  a  critical  e-com- 
merce  application  called  Cisco 
Connection  Online.  It  brings  together 
400  content  developers,  700,000  data 
files,  and  175  applications  to  generate 
$55  million  in  revenue  every  day. 
Managing  CCO  is  an  enormous  chal¬ 
lenge.  Gaining  visibility  and  control  over 
the  site's  ongoing  initiatives  and  opera¬ 
tions  is  key  to  success.  Cisco  worked 
with  Kintana,  creators  of  technology 
chain  automation,  to  achieve  secure, 
systemized  processes,  self-service 
reviews  and  approvals,  and  automated 
deployment  of  new  site  features.  This 
has  allowed  Cisco  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  site's  management  team  by  25  per¬ 
cent,  even  while  revenues  through  CCO 
have  quadrupled.  Starr  tells  how  Cisco 
transformed  one  of  the  world's  largest 
e-commerce  sites. 
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II  LEGATO 


'f  NetScout. 

Because  the  network  is  the  business. 
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LEGATO  SYSTEMS,  INC.  (NASDAQ: 
LGTO),  is  a  worldwide  leader  in  enter¬ 
prise  storage  management.  Helping 
companies  leverage  business-critical, 
corporate  data  assets,  Legato’s  products 
and  services  enable  information  contin¬ 
uance,  a  seamless  approach  to  the 
movement,  management  and  protection 
of  data  throughout  an  enterprise. 
Founded  in  1988,  Legato  serves  Fortune 
1000  companies  and  has  become  the 
recognized  industry  standard  for  storage 
management  software  products,  cur¬ 
rently  shipping  to  30  of  the  50  Fortune 
e-50  top  businesses.  Legato  is  a  found¬ 
ing  member  of  the  Storage  Networking 
Industry  Association. 


NETSCOUT  SYSTEMS,  INC.  is  the 

leading  provider  of  infrastructure  per¬ 
formance  management  solutions  for 
leading  companies  and  service 
providers  worldwide.  Headquartered  in 
Westford,  Massachusetts,  NetScout 
serves  approximately  half  of  the  Fortune 
500  with  offices  in  North  America, 
Europe  and  Asia.  NetScout’s  flagship 
solution  is  the  nGenius™  Performance 
Management  System,  a  suite  of  network 
management  software  and  hardware 
products  that  optimize  the  performance 
of  the  network  and  its  ability  to  deliver 
applications  and  content  to  end-users. 
For  more  information  on  NetScout  go 
to  www.netscout.com 


George  Symons 

Vice  President,  Product 
Development 
Legato  Systems 


Bruce  Kelley 

Vice  President 
Engineering 

NetScout  Systems,  Inc. 


Information  Availability  Requirements  The  Top  Five  Secrets  of  Making  Your 
for  the  Enterprise  Service  Provider  Network  Infrastructure  Investment  Pay 


PROSIGHT  combines  a  suite  of  IT  man¬ 
agement  applications  and  services  with 
just-in-time  information  to  enable  IT 
executives  to  effectively  choose  and 
execute  an  IT  investment  strategy  that 
increases  the  value  to  the  businesses 
they  serve.  ProSight's  software  allows  IT 
managers  to  automate  key  IT  processes 
such  as  portfolio  management  and  life 
cycle  management.  At  the  same  time, 
ProSight’s  applications  are  communi¬ 
cating  critical  real-time  measures  of  IT 
performance  and  integrating  practical 
knowledge  to  support  timely  decisions. 
All  of  this  puts  the  CIO  and  senior  IT 
team  in  control  of  the  resources  under 
their  command.  Learn  more  about 
ProSight  by  visiting  www.prosight.com. 


John  Cimral 

CEO 

ProSight  Inc. 

Eric  Nagel 

Senior  Vice  President, 
Domestic  Operations 

ALLTEL  Information 
Services 


This  talk  discusses  the  transition  enter¬ 
prise  IT  organizations  are  going  through 
to  deliver  on  service  level  objectives. 
These  IT  organizations  are  feeling  pres¬ 
sure  from  internal  customers  to  commit 
to  service  level  objectives  in  the  same 
way  that  service  providers  are  beginning 
to  do.  In  addition,  market  trends  and 
the  challenges  of  a  multiple  platform 
open  systems  environment  and  the 
complexities  it  brings  are  discussed. 
Finally,  a  set  of  criteria  is  presented, 
including  short-term  and  long-term 
strategies,  along  with  product  function¬ 
ality  so  companies  can  meet  service 
level  objectives  easier. 


Why  is  network  management  suddenly 
so  HOT?  With  the  Internet  a  widespread 
means  of  conducting  business,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  network  infrastructure 
is  now  top  of  everyone’s  mind.  In  fact, 
recent  studies  indicate  that  networking 
infrastructures  now  rank  among  the  top 
expenditures  for  any  leading  business. 
However,  the  challenge  of  deriving  value 
from  this  spending  remains  huge.  How 
do  you  maximize  the  performance  of 
this  complex  network  environment 
while  delivering  greater  returns  on  your 
investment?  In  this  session,  Kelley  will 
address  the  top  issues  facing  CIOs 
today  in  managing  their  e-business 
networks.  He  will  discuss  the  pros  and 
cons  of  instrumenting  a  network,  how  to 
use  key  business  metrics  that  measure 
overall  performance,  and  how  to  tap 
into  valuable  network  data  sources  that 
can  lower  total  cost  of  ownership. 


In  Search  of  Ariadne’s  Thread:  How 
One  Information  Services  Company’s 
Unique  Implementation  of  IT 
Management  Software  Enabled 
Effective  Client  Health  Assessment 

Similar  to  Theseus  following  the  golden 
thread  left  by  Ariadne  to  lead  him  out 
of  the  labyrinth,  companies  today  are 
searching  for  that  “golden  thread”  to 
lead  them  through  the  labyrinth  to 
effective  assessment  of  their  service 
level  to  their  customers.  ALLTEL 
Information  Services  (Telecom  Division) 
implemented  ProSight’s  IT  Management 
application  to  automate  IT  performance 
management  and  enabled  them  to 
dynamically  assess  the  “health”  of  each 
of  their  many  clients.  This  ability  has 
allowed  ALLTEL  to  lower  the  cost  of 
service  assessment,  proactively  respond 
to  “health”  issues  in  a  quicker  fashion, 
and  provide  insight  into  service  dimen¬ 
sions  previously  unseen. 
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SERVICEWARE  is  a  leading  provider 
of  Web-based  solutions  for  enterprise 
service  and  support,  which  enable 
organizations  to  win  on  service  in 
the  competitive  world  of  eBusiness. 
ServiceWare  delivers  a  comprehensive, 
integrated  family  of  eService  solutions 
that  enable  organizations  to  easily  pro¬ 
vide  customers  with  fast,  accurate 
answers  to  inquiries  via  Web,  e-mail, 
phone,  fax  or  in-person.  Based  on 
ServiceWare’s  robust  knowledge  base 
and  patented  Cognitive  Processor™, 
ServiceWare’s  eService  Suite™  enables 
customers  to  build  service  destinations 
for  eBusiness. 

8|  Mark  Tapling 

yj|  President  &  CEO 

J|  ServiceWare 

The  New  Definition  of  Customer 
Service 


Founded  in  October  1999,  SITESMITH 
is  the  leading  provider  of  comprehensive 
Internet  infrastructure  managed  services. 
The  company  develops  and  manages 
large-scale,  complex  Internet  sites  for 
Global  2000  companies  to  ensure  per¬ 
formance,  reliability,  security  and  scala¬ 
bility.  Providing  a  complete  and  flexible 
Internet  infrastructure  solution,  SiteSmith 
Operations  Platform  automates  the  criti¬ 
cal  elements  of  site  management  includ¬ 
ing  security,  24x7  monitoring,  network 
redundancy  and  backup.  The  company 
has  its  U.S.  Headquarters  in  Santa  Clara, 
CA  and  its  European  Headquarters  in 
London.  Information  about  SiteSmith’s 
services  and  world-wide  office  locations 
are  available  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
www.sitesmith.com 

|f  tH|  Treb  Ryan 

*  jtfP  Founder 

jH  SiteSmith,  Inc. 


TRIPWIRE,  INC.  is  the  leading  provider 
of  data  and  network  integrity  solutions  for 
Global  3000  companies  and  e-business 
corporations  as  well  as  key  public  sector 
organizations.  Tripwire  enterprise  software 
provides  the  foundation  upon  which  secu¬ 
rity,  network  management  and  risk  man¬ 
agement  strategies  are  built.  It  ensures 
that  organizations  can  be  confident  in  the 
integrity  of  all  “data  at  rest”  in  their  net¬ 
work  (source,  destination,  and  all  stops 
in  between.)  Tripwire  customers  include 
Intuit,  AT&T,  Ernst  &  Young  and  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Tripwire  is 
headquartered  in  Portland,  Oregon  with 
offices  in  Silicon  Valley,  CA,  and  15  coun¬ 
tries  around  the  world.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  Tripwire,  please  visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.tripwire.com. 

Charles  Kolodgy 

Research  Manager 

International  Data 
Corporation  (IDC): 
Internet  Security 
Program 


As  use  of  the  Internet  expands,  so  does 
customer  service  delivery.  Successful 
companies  must  expand  their  vision  of 
customer  service  by  not  only  applying 
intervention  to  address  broken  business 
processes,  but  by  providing  customers 
with  the  tools  they  need  to  be  self-suffi¬ 
cient,  and  facilitate  the  speed  of  collab¬ 
orative  business.  Concurrently,  low 
switching  costs  and  fleeting  customer 
loyalty  require  that  companies  broaden 
their  definition  of  the  “customer”  to 
include  everyone  that  affects  their  busi¬ 
ness  —  employees,  partners  and  share¬ 
holders.  This  presentation  offers  Tapling 
as  an  expert  on  the  changing  definition 
of  customer  service  today  while  raising 
the  question:  what  will  customer  service 
look  like  in  2010? 


The  Promise  of  Managed  Services 

Does  the  management  and  architecture  of 
your  Web  site  give  you  a  business  advan¬ 
tage  over  your  competition?  In  choosing 
where  to  host,  what  technologies  to  run 
and  which  MSP  to  handle  the  delicacies 
of  your  site,  you  are  deciding  your  online 
fate.  Ryan  will  explore  the  different  offer¬ 
ings  in  the  managed  service  space,  and 
try  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
you’re  facing:  Is  a  co-location  facility 
equipped  to  handle  the  24x7  management 
needs  of  a  Global  2000  Web  site?  Why  do 
the  various  MSPs  bring  such  differing  per¬ 
spectives  about  how  to  architect,  manage 
and  scale  a  site?  And,  are  the  co-location 
providers  and  MSPs  fulfilling  the  promises 
they  make  to  their  clients?  As  we  explore 
these  questions,  it  will  become  evident 
that  the  promise  of  monitoring,  high  avail¬ 
ability,  site  architecture,  an  operating  plat¬ 
form,  security  and  backup  can  have  vastly 
different  connotations  —  and  a  real  impact 
on  business  advantage. 


Prashant  Dubey 

Vice  President 

Marketing  &  Business  Development 
Tripwire,  Inc. 

How  CIOs  Can  Invoke  Trust  in  IT:  Data 
and  Network  Integrity 

Cyber  terrorism  and  hacker  attacks  have 
been  a  subject  of  media  hype,  and  grand 
IT  compromises  have  been  highlighted 
for  all  in  the  industry  to  see.  An  IT  infra¬ 
structure  that  does  not  have  integrity 
can  result  in  economic  loss  or  even  loss 
of  market  perception  that  can  be  a  "bet 
the  company"  situation.  In  this  session 
Kolodgy  will  describe  the  "state  of  the 
state”  of  Information  Security  and  talk 
about  progress  made,  challenges  ahead 
and  CIO  strategies  to  overcome  them.  In 
addition  he  will  discuss  the  concept  of 
Data  and  Network  Integrity  (DNI)  and 
how  it  is  a  foundation  for  an  information 
security,  network  management  and  risk 
management  strategy. 
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The  following  Corporate  Hosts 
will  also  be  joining  CIO  in  Boca  Raton. 


INTIRA 


INTIRA  CORPORATION  is  a  leading 
e-business  infrastructure  outsourcing 
provider.  Intira  Netsourcing  Solutions 
power  mission-critical  e-business 
applications  with  maximum  availability 
by  providing  a  seamlessly  integrated 
IT/network  infrastructure;  highly  auto¬ 
mated,  secure  operations;  a  broad  set 
of  highly  skilled  technical  resources; 
and  a  full  range  of  robust,  value-added 
services.  Intira  Netsourcing  Solutions 
enable  e-businesses  to  remain  focused 
on  their  core  business  competencies  — 
not  the  complex  technology  running 
their  e-business  applications.  Visit 
Intira  at  www.intira.com. 


KyDCERa 

mita 


KYOCERA  MITA  AMERICA,  INC.,  is 

a  leader  in  digital  document  imaging. 

As  part  of  the  $7.5  billion  Kyocera 
Corporation,  KMA  is  known  for  develop¬ 
ing  economical,  ecologically  sound  print 
engines,  state  of  the  art  controllers  and 
network  tools  plus  years  of  innovation  in 
copier  technologies,  paper  handling  and 
manufacturing  experience.  The  product 
line  includes  network  ready  computer 
connectable  digital  printers,  printer/ 
copiers,  color  printer/copiers,  multifunc¬ 
tional  and  wide  format  imaging  solu¬ 
tions.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.kyoceramita.com. 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN 

LOCKHEED  MARTIN  Global 
Telecommunications  is  a  premier 
global  source  of  network  services  and 
advanced  infocom  solutions  to  enter¬ 
prise  customers.  A  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Corporation,  LMGT  is 
focused  on  offering  one-stop  solutions 
for  integrated,  managed,  secure,  Web- 
based  enterprise  IT  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  services  via  a  broad  portfolio  of 
network,  application  and  IT  services. 


Symantec. 

SYMANTEC,  a  world  leader  in  Internet 
security  technology,  provides  a  broad 
range  of  content  and  network  security 
solutions  to  individuals  and  enterprises 
The  company  is  a  leading  provider  of 
virus  protection,  risk  management, 
Internet  content  and  e-mail  filtering, 
remote  management  and  mobile  code 
detection  technologies.  Headquartered 
in  Cupertino,  CA,  Symantec  has  world¬ 
wide  operations  in  more  than  33  coun¬ 
tries. 


If  he  companion  program  allows 
„JL  companions  to  join  conference 
participants  during  designated  meals 
and  social  activities  at  the  CIO 


Perspectives  conference  and  meet 
other  companions  for  special  activi¬ 
ties.  Plan  your  vacation  with  us  in 
sunny  Florida  and  enjoy  brunch  on 
the  beach,  a  unique  fitness  class, 
and  a  complimentary  shopping  shut¬ 
tle  to  exciting  Mizner  Park.  Can  you 
picture  yourself  as  a  culinary  whiz? 
Participate  in  a  special  lunch  that  is 
hands  on  and  led  by  one  of  Boca 
Raton  Resort  &  Club's  award  winning 
chefs.  If  you  can  find  any  time  left 
over  from  planned  activities,  visit  the 
resort's  luxurious  health  and  fitness 


center  where  you  can  enjoy  a  relax¬ 
ing  spa  treatment  or  indulge  in  one 
of  the  many  watersports  offered. 


FERENCES  OR  FAX  US  AT  508  879-7720  15 


TO  ENROLL,  CALL  800  366-0246,  VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE  AT  WWW.CI0.COM/C0N 
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□  1  won’t  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future  CIO 

events. 

NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE  ZIP  CODE 

PHONE 

FAX 

E-MAIL 

COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  ORGANIZATION’S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 


HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  at 
561-447-3000  and  identifying  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO  conference  to 
receive  the  conference  rate.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for  govern¬ 
ment/military  participants  only.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with  a 
credit  card,  as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on 
March  23,  2001.  Hotel  reservations,  cancellations  and  charges  are  your 
responsibility.  If  a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not  received  within 
48  hours  of  making  your  hotel  reservation,  your  room  will  be  released 
from  the  CIO  room  block. 


If  this  is  your  first  CIO  conference, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 


CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY: 

ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

□  IT  PRACTITIONER/EXECUTIVE  =  $2,480 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold  another 
executive  position  other  than  those  listed  below. 

□  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY  =  $2,900 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  Do  not  make  your  \ 
reservations,  CIO  will  make  them  for  you. 

Arrival  Date _  Departure  date _ 

□  SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING  =  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  new  business  devi 
ment  or  consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of 
vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This  fee  is  payable  by  compan 
check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination  of  this  category 

□  COMPANION  PROGRAM  =  $350 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any 
conference-related  functions  including  all  scheduled  meals, 
receptions,  entertainment,  companion  breakfast,  and  planned 
companion  activities.  Conference  session  attendance  is  not  indue 


ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes 
conference  sessions,  business  briefings,  Corporate  Host  displays,  confer¬ 
ence  materials  and  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment. 
Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your  responsibility.  Please  note 
that  submission  of  this  enrollment  form  to  CIO  obligates  the  attendee/ 
sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 

CANCELLATION 

All  cancellations  or  substitutions  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may 

cancel  your  conference  or  companion  enrollment  up  to  March  23,  2001 
without  penalty.  A  $300  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancella¬ 
tions  between  March  24  -  April  6,  2001.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given 
for  cancellations  after  April  6,  2001  or  for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a 
substitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment  to 
any  registrant. 


PAYMENT  TA1 

□  Check  enclosed  Executive  Programs,  CXO  Media,  Inc.,  Box  D362 

Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 

□  P.O.# _ 

(A  complete  Purchase  Order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) 

□  AMEX  □  Visa  □  MC  Exp. 

□  Credit  Card  # _ 

Signature _ ; 

□  I  am  not  staying  at  the  Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club. 

Name  of  alternate  hotel _ 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferencet 

or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 
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ilore  than  ever  before,  building  and  maintaining  successful  networks  requires  forging 
trategic  partnerships  between  IT  organizations  and  business  units. 

•  Connect  with  800+  vendors  at  the  world-class  Exhibition— the  industry’s 
established  leaders  and  groundbreaking  start-ups. 


•  Access  unparalleled  education— 70  conferences,  tutorials  and  workshops 
featuring  the  most  current  content  available,  including  the  Strategic  Interop 
Conference. 

•  Extend  your  network  with  65,000+  professionals  like  yourself. 

•  Gain  the  knowledge  and  tools  necessary  to  align  your  networking  efforts  and 
business  objectives. 

letWorld+Interop  is  a  resource  you  can’t  afford  to  miss. 


REE  Expo  Pass!  Visit  www.interop.com 


Official  Automotive  Technology  Sponsor 


The  Official 
Internet  Provider 
of  Key3Media 
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Or  call  888-886-4057; 
international  781-433-1516 

Use  Priority  Code  CAMG3. 
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E-Government 


tors.  The  law  set  taxpayer  service  goals  for  the  agency  that 
can  only  be  accomplished  with  new  technology.  Congress 
wanted  taxpayers  to  be  able  to  access  their  accounts  online, 
file  electronically  and  receive  straight  answers  to  their  tax  ques¬ 
tions  via  telephone  the  first  time  they  ask. 

The  IRS’s  current  systems  are  decades  old  and  hard  to  use. 
More  than  200  accounting,  research  and  auditing  systems  aren’t 

THE  REVOLVING  DOOR 


integrated,  so  IRS  agents  can’t  even  fix  simple  errors  easily, 
much  less  tell  whether  it’s  their  records  or  yours  that  are  wrong. 
The  agency’s  Master  Files,  as  it  calls  its  central  databases  of  tax 
records,  is  a  legacy  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  still  run¬ 
ning  software  written  when  the  IRS  first  fielded  the  system  in 
1962.  To  illustrate  their  problems,  officials  frequently  brandish 
a  black-and-white  diagram  that  shows  a  call  center  representa¬ 
tive  surrounded  by  10  terminals.  Arrows 
from  these  terminals  connect  to  a  dozen 
boxes,  each  representing  a  different  system, 
with  more  arrows  connecting  these  to 
another  layer  of  applications  until  it’s  impos¬ 
sible  to  trace  the  links  among  them. 

The  first  phase  of  the  new  IRS  modern¬ 
ization  is  intended  to  begin  untangling  this 
Web.  The  nine  systems  to  be  fielded 
between  now  and  2002  include  a  revamped 
Master  File  based  on  modern  database  tech¬ 
nology.  If  this  Master  File  works,  it  will  feed 
all  IRS  business  applications  and  provide 
online  access  to  taxpayer  accounts. 
Taxpayers  who  file  electronically  would 
benefit  first,  getting  their  accounts  updated 
in  real-time  and  their  refunds  in  hours.  The 
projects  include: 

■  Upgrading  IRS  call  centers  to  screen  and 
route  calls  more  efficiently  so  that  taxpay¬ 
ers  get  their  questions  answered  speedily. 

■  New  software  to  enable  examiners  to 
more  quickly  compute  tax  liability  for  cor¬ 
porations  during  audits. 

■  E-Services:  A  first  phase  will  make  it  eas¬ 
ier  for  professional  tax  preparers  to 
exchange  data  with  the  IRS  online.  This  is 
considered  a  test  of  a  new  security  infra¬ 
structure  for  exchanging  information  with 
all  taxpayers. 

■  Replacing  the  35-year-old  Master  File  of 
taxpayer  data. 

■  A  new  financial  management  system  to 
enable  the  IRS  to  accurately  track  how 
much  money  it  collects.  (Unbelievably,  the 
IRS  failed  its  fiscal  year  1999  government 
audit.) 

■  New  network  and  data  security 
technology. 

■  Upgraded  voice  and  data  services  for  IRS 
employees. 

■  New  help-desk  and  asset-management 
applications  for  the  IS  department. 


Why  can’t  the  IRS  hold  on  to  an  information  chief? 

PAUL  COSGRAVE,  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE’S  THIRD  CIO  SINCE  1990, 

left  his  job  and  its  four-year  term  in  January  2001  after  two-and-a-half  years.  His  departure 
cannot  be  classified  as  a  surprise.  Few  federal  appointees  who  come,  as  did  Cosgrave,  from 
the  private  sector  stay  around  even  that  long.  Their  average  tenure?  Between  one-and-a-half 

and  two  years,  according  to  Paul  Light,  a  fed¬ 
eral  personnel  expert  with  the  Washington, 
D.C. -based  Brookings  Institution.  [On  Feb.  27, 
John  Reece  was  named  as  the  IRS's  new  CIO.] 
Cosgrave  has  told  friends  he  was  tired  of 
commuting  to  Washington  from  his  home  in 
New  York.  “These  are  not  career  jobs,”  he  says, 
referring  to  public  service  posts.  Now  IRS 
Commissioner  Charles  Rossotti  says  he'd  like 
to  find  someone  willing  to  stay  for  three  years. 

Hank  Philcox,  the  IRS’s  first  CIO,  appointed 
in  1990,  questions  whether  the  IRS  can  find 
anyone  to  stay  even  that  long.  He  calls  the  job 
“a  killer.”  Philcox  left  after  three  years  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  paying  job.  Arthur  Gross,  who  replaced 
him,  stayed  only  two  years,  leaving  shortly 
after  the  current  commissioner,  Charles  Rossotti,  was  appointed  in  1998. 

Philcox  says  the  pressures  on  corporate  CIOs  to  cut  costs  and  keep  pace  with  technology 
are  magnified  at  an  agency  like  the  IRS  with  its  "ancient  infrastructure.”  And  the  job  has 
plenty  of  other  hassles.  Glitches  quickly  become  political  disasters,  says  Philcox,  who  recalls 
a  1985  crash  of  return  processing  systems  in  Philadelphia.  "It  buried  the  IRS  in  letters  and 
problems  that  took  literally  three  years  to  work  out  of,”  Philcox  says. 

Government  bureaucracy  can  also  get  the  better  of  private  sector  executives  used  to  get¬ 
ting  things  done  quickly,  notes  Michael  Murphy,  executive  director  of  the  Tax  Executives 
Institute,  a  lobbying  group  for  corporations.  Everything  you  do  requires  more  people  to 
approve  it  than  in  a  private  sector  enterprise,  he  says. 

Finally,  the  maximum  that  the  IRS  CIO  can  be  paid  is  $180,000.  According  to  Larry  Levitan, 
chairman  of  the  IRS  Oversight  Board,  anyone  really  qualified  for  the  job  can  earn  more  than 
$1  million  in  the  private  sector.  However,  former  Sen.  Robert  Kerrey  (D-Neb.),  sponsor  of  the 
1998  IRS  reform  law,  believes  that  isn't  really  the  problem.  He  thinks  the  CIO  needs  consis¬ 
tent  direction  from  Congress  to  do  the  job.  “If  you’re  constantly  changing  the  rules  of  the 
game,"  says  Kerrey,  “I  don't  care  what  you  pay  somebody.  Human  beings  need  more  than 
financial  remuneration.”  -E.  Varon 
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business  is  exciting  enough — you  don't  need  the  adrenaline  rush  of  wondering  if  your  business-to-business 
Web  sites  and  corporate  portals  all  have  timely,  accurate  information.  Or  if  everyone  will  be  able  to  get  the 
information  they  need,  when  they  need  it. 

With  Xpedio™  Content  Management  from  IntraNet  Solutions,  you  can  publish  business  content  from  any 
data  source  to  the  Web,  automatically.  Your  users  can  access  personalized,  secure  content  from  any  Web 
client — including  mobile  and  wireless  devices.  And  you'll  deploy  in  days,  rather  than  months.  It's  why  more 
than  1,250  companies  and  350  partners  rely  on  IntraNet  Solutions'  products  to  make  managing  Web  business 
content  so  routine  it's  a  bit...  well,  boring. 
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www.mtranetsolutions.com 

Nasdaq:  INRS 


IntraNet 

SOLUTIONS 

Business  Content  Management”* 


WE  DIDN'T  JUST  JUMP  ON  THE 
INFRASTRUCTURE  BANDWAGON. 

WE  BUILT  IT 


IT'S  TIME  TO  SET  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

LONG  BEFORE  OUR  COMPETITORS  EVEN  ADDED  THE  WORD  "INFRASTRUCTURE" 
TO  THEIR  VOCABULARY,  WE  WERE  BUSY  CREATING  IT.  SINCE  WE  FIRST  LAUNCHED 
UNICENTER®  IT  HAS  BECOME  THE  DE  FACTO  GLOBAL  STANDARD  FOR  MANAGING 

ALL  eBUSINESS  INFRASTRUCTURE.  BUT  WE  DIDN'T  STOP  THERE  — WE'RE  ALSO 
THE  WORLD  LEADER  IN  SECURITY  AND  STORAGE  SOFTWARE.  EVERY  DAY,  OUR 
SOFTWARE  HANDLES  OVER  180  MILLION  TRANSACTIONS,  PROTECTS  $50  BILLION 
IN  WIRE  TRANSFERS  AND  STORES  40  MILLION  SECURITY  EXCHANGES.  EXPERTISE 

DOESN'T  HAPPEN  OVERNIGHT.  IT'S  TAKEN  25  YEARS  OF  HARD  WORK  AND 

LEADERSHIP  TO  GET  TO  BE  THE  BEST.  SO  WHEN  WE  SAY  YOU  CAN  TRUST  EVERY 
ONE  OF  OUR  18,000  EMPLOYEES  AROUND  THE  WORLD  TO  DELIVER  THE  SOFTWARE 
AND  SERVICE  THAT  YOUR  eBUSINESS'  SUCCESS  DEPENDS  ON,  WE  REALLY  MEAN  IT. 
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THE  PROJECT’S  MANAGEMENT  STRUCTURE 

“is  robust  enough  not  to  be  dependent  on  the 

HEROIC  EFFORTS  OF  ONE  INDIVIDUAL.” 

-Charles  Rossotti 


whether  the  agency  could  keep  taxpayer  data  away  from  pry¬ 
ing  eyes.  It  was  1977,  and  revelations  that  the  Nixon  admin¬ 
istration  had  used  IRS  records  to  attack  its  political  oppo¬ 
nents  were  fresh  in  the  public  consciousness.  Less  than  a 
year  later,  then-President  Carter  pulled  the  plug.  Michael 
Murphy,  president  of  the  Tax  Executives  Institute  (TEI), 
a  Washington,  D.C. -based  lobbying  organization  for 
corporate  tax  officials,  was  an  IRS  employee  at  the 
time  (he  eventually  became  deputy  commissioner,  the 
number-two  post  at  the  agency).  He  says  officials  failed 
to  test  the  political  waters. 

Stung  by  the  backlash,  the  IRS  waited  to  try  again 
until  a  hardware  and  software  meltdown  paralyzed  its 
Philadelphia  service  center  in  1985,  creating  a  political 
firestorm.  The  new  project  again  featured  a  state-of- 
the-art,  networked  Master  File.  The  agency  also  began 
to  develop  plans  that  called  for  a  new  imaging  system 
to  capture  data  from  paper  returns  and  systems  to 
enable  taxpayers  to  file  electronically.  Although  the  IRS 
made  the  assistant  commissioner  for  information  sys¬ 
tems,  Hank  Philcox,  the  agency’s  first  CIO  in  1990, 
Philcox  had  little  control  over  the  agency’s  systems  or 


its  IS  staff.  Many  of  the  IS  employees  reported  to  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  what  were  then  10  regional  service  centers,  where  tax 
returns  were  processed.  As  a  result,  projects  relating  to  mod¬ 
ernization  were  managed  by  people  who  weren’t  accountable 
to  the  CIO  and  built  without  reference  to  any  enterprisewide 
standards  or  vision. 

In  1996,  after  spending  $299  million,  the  agency  cancelled 
the  imaging  project  that  had  been  touted  as  a  cornerstone  of 
modernization  because  officials  determined  it  wasn’t  cost- 
effective — and  after  an  internal  audit  concluded  that  the  IRS 
didn’t  have  enough  technical  expertise  to  deliver  it.  One  source 
familiar  with  that  project,  who  requested  anonymity,  says  the 
field  offices  where  it  was  to  be  deployed  didn’t  really  want  it. 
“We  ended  up  with  systems  that  didn’t  work  or  were 


■  Software  to  allow  IRS  agents  to  access  the  new  Master  File. 

“Every  dollar  and  line  of  code  has  a  business  sponsor  and  sat¬ 
isfies  a  business  need,”  says  Bert  Concklin,  associate  commis¬ 
sioner  for  business  systems  modernization,  who  is  running  the 
project  day  to  day.  That  was  rarely  the  case  in  the  past,  he  says. 


A  LEGACY  OF  FAILURE 

Past  modernization  projects  were  ostensibly  geared  toward 
greater  efficiency  and  customer  service  too.  A  quarter  century 
ago,  when  the  IRS  took  its  first  stab  at  modernizing,  its  stated 
goal  was  to  reduce  data  entry  errors  and  make  audits  go  more 
smoothly.  That’s  when  officials  first  suggested  upgrading  the 
Master  File  and  networking  it  with  business  applications  used 
by  its  agents. 

That  project,  called  the  Tax  Administration  System  (TAS), 
would  have  cost  approximately  $750  million  to  $1  billion, 
but  it  never  got  off  the  ground.  While  TAS  was  on  the  draw¬ 
ing  board,  a  technical  review  ordered  by  Congress  questioned 
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Business  Intelligence  Solution 
-  isn’t  delivering  » 
m  useable  information,  * 

r.  is  it  really  that  intelligent? 


If  you  can’t  make  sense  of  critical  business  data,  you’re  not  going 
to  get  very  far.  That’s  why  you  should  be  using  WebFOCUS  from 
Information  Builders,  the  most  useable,  scalable  and  deployable 
Business  Intelligence  solution  on  the  market  today.  WebFOCUS  integrates 
and  leverages  data  from  all  your  disparate  systems,  and  delivers  it  as 


meaningful  information  over  the  Web  to  an  unlimited  number  of  users. 
So  now,  you  can  act  instantly  and  move  without  delay.  And  that  not 
only  gets  you  going  in  the  right  direction,  it  puts  you  way  ahead  of 
everyone  else,  www.informationbuilders.com  1.800.969.INFO 
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stovepiped,”  says  Robert  Albicker,  former  IRS  deputy  CIO  in 
charge  of  systems  and  currently  deputy  associate  commis¬ 
sioner.  And  when  projects  flopped,  “we  were  really  good  at 
pointing  fingers,”  says  Toni  Zimmerman,  who  was  named  act¬ 
ing  CIO  when  Cosgrave  left. 

Furthermore,  past  IRS  commissioners  never  seriously  enter¬ 
tained  the  idea  that  modern  information  systems  would  change 
many  of  the  agency’s  existing  business  practices.  According  to 
Philcox,  who  left  the  IRS  to  become  CIO  of  Reston,  Va.-based 
software  services  vendor  DynCorp  in  1995  and  is  now  semi- 
retired,  key  legislators  in  the  Democrat-controlled  Congress 
told  the  IRS  to  focus  on  catching  tax  evaders,  placing  a  lower 
priority  on  the  project’s  taxpayer  service-related  goals.  “That 
changed  dramatically  [after  the  1994  election]  when  Congress 
became  Republican,”  Philcox  recalls.  The  change  in  power 
created  a  bipartisan  coalition  for  IRS  reform.  Among  other 
mandates,  lawmakers  told  the  IRS  that  it  wouldn’t  get  money 
for  new  systems  unless  it  applied  the  best  IT  management  prac¬ 
tices  from  the  private  sector. 

DO  AS  THEY  SAY, 

NOT  AS  THEY’VE  DONE 

Project  management  tips  from  the  IRS 

■  Know  your  goals. 

The  IRS  maps  out  how  each  new  system  will  help  it  fulfill  its  business 
goals. 

■  Involve  end  users,  and  make  them  responsible  for  a  project’s  success. 

The  agency’s  business-side  managers,  including  Commissioner 
Charles  Rossotti,  have  to  approve  each  new  system  before  it  can 
be  built  and  decide,  at  every  milestone,  whether  the  project  should 
continue. 

■  Hold  vendors  accountable. 

Spelling  out  exactly  what  contractors  have  to  deliver,  and  when,  helps 
prevent  cost  overruns  and  delays,  says  Bert  Concklin,  the  IRS's  asso¬ 
ciate  commissioner  for  business  systems  modernization.  Meet  often 
with  vendors  to  flag  technical  and  budget  problems. 

■  Don’t  do  everything  at  once. 

The  agency  changed  its  approach  to  fielding  systems  from  one  in 
which  all  new  systems  came  online  at  the  same  time  to  deploying 
new  applications  in  phases. 

■  Build  systems  according  to  enterprisewide  standards. 

The  IRS's  enterprise  systems  architecture  spells  out  technical  and 
functional  standards  for  building  new  systems  and  describes  how 
they  should  be  integrated. 

-£.  Varon 


ALL  TOGETHER  NOW 

With  its  budget  and  perhaps  its  autonomy  at  stake,  the  IRS 
has  begun  to  get  its  house  in  order.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO),  which  scrutinizes  the  agency’s  management 
practices  for  Congress,  says  the  IRS  has  improved  its  sys¬ 
tems  development  and  IT  management  practices  to  the  point 
that  officials  now  know  how  they’re  supposed  to  run  the 
project.  Not  a  ringing  endorsement,  perhaps,  but  typical  of 
government  assessments  of  current  IRS  performance.  As 
Randy  Hite,  who  as  director  of  IT  systems  issues  for  the 
GAO  is  in  charge  of  IRS  IT  systems  oversight,  says,  “The 
glass  is  half  full.” 

The  IRS  is  training  its  project  staff  to  follow  its  systems 
development  methodology,  is  staffing  up  its  program  manage¬ 
ment  office  under  Concklin  and  has  drafted  an  IT  architec¬ 
ture.  In  recent  reports,  the  GAO  sites  these  steps  as  positive. 
Now,  the  IRS  has  to  deliver. 

And  quickly,  says  consultant  Duncan,  for  the  sake  of  morale 
and  political  support.  “There  need  to  be  milestones  defined  so 
that  people  can  recognize  they’re  doing  something  and  cele¬ 
brate  the  success,”  he  says.  “And  you  have  to  change  your 
definition  of  success  as  you  move  forward.  People  aren’t  going 
to  think  you’re  successful  five  years  from  now  [based  on]  how 
you  define  it  today.” 

Duncan  figures  the  IRS  has  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  time 
it  defines  users’  requirements  for  each  system  to  field  it  if  the 
agency  is  to  keep  pace  with  changes  in  technology.  According 
to  a  project  schedule  provided  by  the  IRS,  most  of  the  nine 
systems  under  development  currently  fall  in  that  time  frame. 
The  planned  financial  management  system,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  upgrades  and  systems  management  applications  for  the  IS 
department  will  take  up  to  two  years  to  deploy.  Another  fac¬ 
tor  working  in  the  agency’s  favor  is  that  the  IS  staff  and 
business-side  executives  are  working  more  closely  than  ever 
before.  When  the  agency  reorganized  its  business  operations — 
another  mandate  of  the  1998  IRS  reform  law — IRS 
Commissioner  Charles  Rossotti  put  the  CIO  in  charge  of  the 
entire  IS  staff.  “The  IS  function  was  elevated  tremendously  in 
terms  of  stature,”  says  Philcox.  Now,  the  CIO  doesn’t  have  to 
scrounge  for  money  from  business  units’  operating  budgets, 
he  says.  The  CIO  sits  as  an  equal  with  business  executives  on 
an  executive  steering  committee  headed  by  Rossotti.  This  com¬ 
mittee  meets  monthly  to  review  how  the  modernization  proj¬ 
ect  is  progressing.  Zimmerman  says  the  forum,  carried  over 
from  meetings  senior  managers  held  while  they  were  working 
on  Y2K  upgrades,  encourages  people  to  come  clean  about 
problems  before  they  threaten  a  project.  This  group  also  has 
to  approve  each  new  stage  of  a  project. 

That  alignment  is  critical,  says  John  Thomas  Flynn,  former 
California  state  CIO  and  now  a  CEO  with  Sacramento,  Calif.  - 
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based  TechEd  Strategies.  In  the  mid-’90s,  Flynn  pulled  the  plug 
on  nearly  a  dozen  IT  projects  in  California  because  the  state 
had  no  idea  what  it  was  getting  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  these  projects  cost.  When  he  started  asking  for  monthly 
reports  on  project  budgets  and  requiring  quality  checks  on  what 
vendors  delivered,  he  found  money  being  wasted  on  systems  that 
didn’t  work.  He  doesn’t  just  blame  the  vendors.  “I’ve  had  direc¬ 
tors  of  large  government  agencies  tell  me  that  an  IT  project  was 
20th  on  the  list  of  things  important  to  them,”  says  Flynn. 

At  the  IRS,  Concklin  say  his  main  contribution  so  far  has 
been  to  bring  order  to  the  process  of  assigning  work  to  CSC 
and  holding  the  company  accountable  for  its  performance. 
“When  I  arrived  [June  2000],  converting  requirements  [for  a 
project]  into  a  task  order  was  in  a  relatively  primitive  state,” 
he  says.  Prices,  deliverables  and  deadlines  were  ill  defined, 
exposing  the  IRS  to  cost  overruns  and  delays.  Now  work 
orders  detail  more  specifically  what  CSC  has  to  do  to  get  paid. 
And  every  month,  several  dozen  IRS  and  CSC  managers  meet 
to  review  the  schedule,  budget  and  progress  of  every  project. 


That’s  a  far  cry  from  the  past,  when  IRS  managers  and  ven¬ 
dors  rarely  met  face  to  face  and  communicated  mainly  through 
memos.  It’s  no  wonder  that  when  it  came  to  IRS  moderniza¬ 
tion,  failure  was  as  sure  a  bet  as  death  and  taxes. 

TROUBLE  AHEAD,  TROUBLE  BEHIND 

The  IRS  hasn’t  put  the  bad  old  days  completely  behind  it.  TEI’s 
Murphy,  the  former  IRS  deputy  commissioner,  says  there  are 
plenty  of  ways  this  current  modernization  project  can  go  awry. 
One  fear  is  that  the  agency  will  lose  momentum  while  it’s 
searching  for  a  new  CIO  and  then  again  while  getting  the  new 
appointee  up  to  speed.  Before  Reece  was  named  to  replace 
Cosgrave,  Commissioner  Rossotti  downplayed  the  importance 
of  Cosgrave’s  resignation,  saying  that  public  sector  CIOs 
inevitably  come  and  go.  He  insisted  that  “one  of  the  things 
Paul  [Cosgrave]  and  I  tried  to  do  is  set  up  a  management  struc¬ 
ture  and  process  that  is  robust  enough  not  to  be  dependent  on 
the  heroic  efforts  of  one  individual.” 

Faith  that  the  project  will  stay  on  track  still  rests  with 
Rossotti.  “We’re  very  comfortable  with  him,”  says  a  congres¬ 


sional  staff  member  who  is  following  the  project.  But  Rossotti 
has  less  than  three  years  left  to  his  term.  President  Bush  could 
reappoint  him,  but  Rossotti  hasn’t  said  whether  he’s  interested. 

Another  worry  is  whether  Congress  will  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  modernization.  The  agendas  of  535  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  cobbled  together  in  tax  and  budget  bills, 
often  send  conflicting  messages  to  agency  managers  about  how 
to  invest  their  IT  budgets.  “Part  of  the  problem  with  the  IRS’s 
information  technology  is  that  they’re  trying  to  design  it  to 
accommodate  a  moving  target — the  tax  code,”  says  Pete  Sepp, 
a  spokesman  with  the  National  Taxpayers  Union  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  which  lobbies  for  lower  taxes  and  tax  simpli¬ 
fication.  “If  you  find  that  the  more  complex  areas  of  the  tax 
code  are  the  ones  people  make  more  mistakes  with,  you’re 
going  to  have  to  devote  a  larger  proportion  of  upgrades  to  the 
systems  that  spit  out  tax  returns  for  audits,  [rather  than  to  cus¬ 
tomer  service  or  electronic  filing].” 

Finally,  there’s  the  risk  inherent  in  every  large  IT  project 
that  the  new  systems  simply  won’t  work.  That’s  particularly 

worrisome  because  the  new 
IRS  Master  File,  designed 
to  be  accessible  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  obviously  will  be  more 
vulnerable  to  hackers  and 
unscrupulous  employees. 
The  IRS’s  ability  to  protect 
taxpayer  records  from 
unauthorized  access  by  its 
workers  has  a  checkered 
history.  Concklin  says  offi¬ 
cials  know  they  have  to  get  security  right,  but  the  details  are 
classified:  “All  I  can  say  is  we’re  approaching  it  in  a  profes¬ 
sionally  rigorous  and  contemporary  way.  When  these  sys¬ 
tems  are  up,  people  can  make  a  judgement  whether  this  is 
something  that  is  trustworthy.” 

If  the  public  decides  it  isn’t,  all  bets  are  off.  Once  taxpayers 
lose  confidence,  “you  run  a  risk  that  the  compliance  rate  will 
slip,”  says  Murphy.  If  that  happens,  he  worries,  it  would  set 
the  IRS  on  another  downward  spiral,  forcing  it  to  rely  on  its 
legal  powers,  rather  than  user-friendliness,  to  get  people  to 
pay  what  they  owe.  He  notes  the  IRS  generally  gets  low 
approval  ratings  from  the  public.  “People  say  that  because 
there’s  a  certain  amount  of  fear  of  its  power,”  Murphy  says. 

All  the  IRS  needs  is  a  few  horror  stories.  Once  that  happens, 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  earn  back  taxpayer  confidence. 

And  that  will  be  another  $10  billion  down  the  drain.  HE! 


Senior  Editor  Elana  Varon  writes  frequently  on  public  policy  issues.  If 
you  have  any  suggestions  for  the  IRS  modernization  project  (and  keep  it 
clean),  you  can  reach  her  at  evaron@cio.com. 


“PART  OF  THE  PROBLEM  WITH  THE  IRS’S  INFORMATION 

technology  is  that  they’re  trying  to  design  it  to  accommodate 

A  MOVING  TARGET-THE  TAX  CODE.” 

-Pete  Sepp,  spokesman,  National  Taxpayer’s  Union 
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I  can  always  depend  on  MTI.  I  know  that  every  day  when  I  walk  into  the  office,  our  SAN 
will  be  up  and  running,  serving  data  to  everyone  in  my  worldwide  organization.  If  the  system 
ever  does  require  service,  MTI  will  be  notified  automatically  and  a  system  engineer  will  be 
out  to  correct  the  situation  -  without  me  having  to  lift  a  finger  or  miss  a  conference  call. 

They  should  know,  they’re  the  proven  experts  when  it  comes  to  the  next  generation 
SAN/NAS  storage  systems.  And  that’s  something  I  can  depend  on. 


Call  MTI  today  at  1-800-999-9MTI  or  visit  us  at  www.mti.com 
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Ignoring  it  is  bad.  Very  bad. 


IN  RECENT  YEARS,  HARVARD  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  PROFESSOR  CLAYTON  CHRISTENSEN 

has  gained  a  reputation  for  his  work  on  “disruptive  innovations”— products  or  systems 
that  create  entirely  new  markets.  His  first  book,  The  Innovator's  Dilemma:  When  New 
Technologies  Cause  Great  Firms  to  Fall  (Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1997),  was 
named  the  best  business  book  of  1997  by  The  Financial  Times  and  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton, 
and  remains  a  stalwart  in  CIO's  Reading  Room  ( www.clo.com/books ).  Christensen’s  research 
explains  why  established  companies— even  those  competently  managed  by  smart  people- 
have  such  trouble  countering  or  embracing  disruptive  innovations  that  are  on  the  horizon.  His 
theory  is  that  organizations  customarily  develop  mind-sets  and  processes  that  revolve  around 
doing  what  they  already  know.  Once  that  pattern  becomes  established,  managers  have  great 
difficulty  justifying  to  others  or  even  themselves  the  need  to  turn  their  processes  upside  down 
to  respond  to  a  barely  emergent  market  change.  By  the  time  the  threat  is  apparent, 
however,  it’s  usually  too  late;  upstart  companies  have  seized  a  substantial  lead. 
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So  how  can  CIOs  recognize  disruptive  innovations  and  rally  the  company  to  take 
action?  Christensen  sat  in  his  office  recently  with  Senior  Editor  Edward  Prewitt  to  talk 
about  his  research,  its  applicability  to  IT  and  a  forthcoming  book  to  be  published  by 
Harvard  Business  School  Press.  Soft-spoken  and  very  tall  (6  feet,  8  inches),  Christensen, 
49,  better  fits  the  mold  of  the  established  blue-chipper  than  the  hungry  upstart.  After 
winning  a  Rhodes  scholarship  and  graduating  with  honors  from  Harvard  Business  School 
in  1979,  he  served  as  assistant  to  two  U.S.  secretaries  of  Transportation  before  cofound¬ 
ing  Chartley,  Mass.-based  Ceramics  Process  Systems,  a  high-tech  materials  manufac¬ 
turer.  Christensen  returned  to  the  B-school  in  the  early  1990s  and  has  since  won  numer¬ 
ous  awards  for  his  books  and  papers.  His  latest  endeavor  is  Woburn,  Mass. -based 
Innosight  ( www.innosight.com ),  a  management  e-learning  website  that  seeks  to  dis¬ 
rupt  printed  magazines  and  journals— such  as  CIO.  But  his  remarks  reveal  that  there’s 
hope  for  us,  and  you,  in  the  face  of  disruptive  innovations. 


CIO:  Why  have  CIOs  embraced  your  ideas 
about  the  nature  of  disruptive  innovations? 
Christensen:  I  have  a  little  vignette  in  The 
Innovator's  Dilemma  about  how  people 
were  trying  to  fly  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  fab¬ 
ricating  wings,  strapping  them  onto  their 
arms,  jumping  and  flapping  real  hard.  For 
centuries  subsequent  innovators  framed  the 
problem  as:  The  guys  who  died  just  didn’t 
flap  hard  enough.  Yet  it  still  never  worked. 
Once  they  understood  that  there  were  some 
basic  laws  of  nature  that  they  needed  to 
account  for,  once  Bernoulli  understood  fluid 
mechanics  well  enough  to  articulate  his  prin¬ 
ciple,  then  there  was  a  law  of  nature  we 
could  actually  harness.  I  think  that  to  some 
degree  prior  to  my  research,  a  lot  of  good 
managers  were  flapping  their  wings.  They 
were  working  very  hard  to  fight  some  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  organization  nature. 

When  you  speak  to  people  in  IT  about  dis¬ 
ruptive  innovations,  do  they  look  relieved  or 
do  they  look  frightened  and  anxious? 

More  frightened  and  anxious.  One  of  the 
scariest  things  is  it’s  not  yet  clear  that  know¬ 
ing  disruption  is  happening  to  you  may  not 
make  a  big  difference. 

For  example,  the  people  at  Dell  Computer 
are  among  the  smartest  managers  in  the 
world.  They  came  in  at  the  very'  low,  nonde¬ 


script  end  of  the  PC  business  and  caught  this 
business  perfectly.  Then  they  passed  through 
the  personal  computer  world  into  servers 
and  workstations.  And  yet  they’re  com¬ 
pletely  incapable  of  going  after  the  next 
wave,  which  is  wireless  computing  and  com¬ 
munications.  The  processes  that  have  made 
Dell  so  successful  in  its  current  business — its 


outsourcing  and  logistics  capabilities  and  its 
ability  to  custom-configure  devices  to  the 
specifications  of  individual  customers — are 
not  the  processes  required  to  design  and 
manufacture  the  handheld  devices. 

So  what  can  managers  do  once  they  know 
about  the  concept  of  disruptive  innovations? 
Your  recent  research  mentions  a  few  litmus 
tests  that  CIOs  might  apply  to  recognize  them. 

The  first  question  CIOs  should  ask  is,  Does 
this  technology  innovation  constitute  a  threat 
to  me  or  is  it  in  fact  a  great  growth  opportu¬ 
nity?  If  you  look  back  in  history,  the  dis- 
ruptees  always  viewed  new  technology  as  a 
threat.  In  reality,  they  were  all  poised  on  the 
brink  of  a  big  growth  opportunity.  But 
because  the  way  they  reacted  was  first  to  dis¬ 
count  this  innovation  as  meaningful  and  sec¬ 
ond  to  frame  it  as  a  threat,  they  ended  up  get¬ 
ting  killed.  So  the  first  thing  is  to  look  at  dis¬ 
ruptive  technology  as  a  growth  opportunity 
and  not  as  a  threat. 

Now,  there  is  a  problem  with  this.  There’s 
a  lot  of  work  in  cognitive  psychology  that 
suggests  that  if  you  take  a  phenomenon  to 
somebody  and  pose  it  to  him  as  a  threat,  it 
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Viking  On  Board" 


A  server  crash  is  a  crushing  blow,  not  only  to  customer  satisfaction, 
but  to  upward  career  mobility.  Let  Viking  help  keep  your  best  foot 
forward  with  100  percent  tested  and  warranted  router,  switch, 
server,  desktop,  and  workstation  memory  -  products  of  choice 
in  some  of  the  industry's  most  successful  OEMs.  And  no  other 
company  offers  better  quality,  support  and  service.  We  guarantee  it. 


1  -800-338-2361 

www.vikingcomponents.com 
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KNOW  THE  FEELING? 
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Interview  |  Clayton  Christensen 


elicits  a  far  deeper  response  than  if  you  take 
the  very  same  phenomenon  and  pose  it  as  an 
opportunity.  So  there  are  deep  reasons  why 
people  frame  change  as  a  threat.  In  fact,  if  a 
manager  hopes  to  elicit  an  aggressive  re¬ 
sponse,  framing  it  as  a  threat  is  almost  critical. 

It’s  in  the  pursuit  of  the  growth  opportu¬ 
nities  that  these  litmus  tests  can  really 


become  relevant.  One  of  the  litmus  tests  is 
that,  in  almost  every  case,  a  disruptive  tech¬ 
nology  enables  a  larger  population  of  less 
skilled  people  to  do  things  that  historically 
only  an  expert  could  do.  And  to  do  it  in  a 
more  convenient  setting.  In  hundreds  of 
industries,  this  is  a  very  common  character¬ 
istic.  So  whenever  CIOs  are  looking  at  an 
investment,  they  just  need  to  remember  that 
sometime  in  the  future,  somebody  is  going 
to  figure  out  a  way  for  an  even  less  skilled 
population  of  people  to  do  the  job  that  now 
more  skilled  people  have  to  do. 

For  example? 

EMC  is  part  of  our  disruptive  technologies 
consortium  [a  research  program  at  Harvard 


Business  School],  and  it’s  a  very  well-run 
company.  Its  Symmetrix  storage  system 
requires  a  lot  of  expense,  skill  and  attention  to 
maintain  and  make  it  work  right.  It’s  a  great 
technology.  But  what’s  disrupting  EMC  are 
storage  area  networks  and  network-attached 
storage.  At  the  next  level,  these  are  much  less 
complex  devices.  Quantum  is  just  spinning 


out  a  company  called  Snap  Appliances.  These 
are  little  boxes  that  you  just  snap  into  a  local 
area  network  that  a  secretary  can  install  in 
five  minutes. 

This  is  the  way  that  the  current  flows. 
When  CIOs  are  making  an  investment, 
they  should  have  a  sense  that  enterprise 
storage  in  fact  is  likely  to  become  obsolete. 
What  will  make  it  obsolete  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  next  generation  of  even  more 
sophisticated  technology — which  is  what 
you  usually  think  about — but  rather  it’s 
the  simplification  and  democratization  of 
storage  capability.  So  if  they  want  to  make 
an  investment  that  will  endure,  then  they 
might  actually  try  to  swim  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  rather  than  against  it. 


What’s  another  litmus  test  for  judging 
whether  a  new  technology  will  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  disrupter? 

The  disruptive  technology  almost  always 
takes  root  in  a  very  undemanding  applica¬ 
tion,  and  the  established  market  leaders 
almost  always  try  to  cram  the  disruption  into 
the  established  application.  In  so  doing,  they 
spend  enormous  amounts  of  money  and  fail. 

This  is  how  Kodak  is  addressing  digital 
photography.  It’s  trying  to  make  a  digital 
camera  good  enough  so  that  it  can  be  used 
interchangeably  with  the  film  camera  in  the 
same  application,  which  makes  digital  pho¬ 
tography  very  expensive.  The  reward  for 
Kodak  is  that  whenever  they  sell  a  digital 
camera,  they  will  also  sell  film.  It’s  a  huge 
investment,  very  aggressive — with  no  growth. 

Your  research  framework  is  commonly  termed 
disruptive  innovation,  but  you’ve  written  that 
innovations  disrupt  different  companies  to  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees. 

We’re  really  talking  about  a  disruptive  busi¬ 
ness  model  more  than  a  disruptive  technol¬ 
ogy  per  se.  Usually,  the  technology  simply  is 
an  enabler  of  the  disruptive  business  model. 
For  example,  is  the  Internet  a  disruptive  tech¬ 
nology?  You  can’t  say  that.  If  you  bring  it 
to  Dell,  it’s  a  sustaining  technology  to  what 
Dell’s  business  model  was  in  1996.  It  made 
their  processes  work  better;  it  helped  them 
meet  Dell’s  customers’  needs  at  lower  cost. 
But  when  you  bring  the  very  same  Internet  to 
Compaq,  it  is  very  disruptive  [to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  then  dealer-only  sales  model].  So  how 
do  we  treat  that?  We  praise  [CEO  Michael] 
Dell,  and  we  fire  Eckhard  Pfeiffer  [Compaq’s 
former  CEO].  In  reality,  those  two  managers 
are  probably  equally  competent. 

I  always  want  to  look  beyond  the  horizon 
when  I’m  looking  at  an  Internet  business 
plan  and  ask  myself,  Is  there  a  company  out 
there  for  whom  the  Internet  appears  to  be  a 
sustaining  technology?  Because  if  there  is,  I 
will  always  bet  on  the  incumbent  to  win. 
And  if  this  approach  disrupts  everybody, 
then  I  will  always  bet  on  the  entrant.  For 
example,  in  online  drug  retailing,  a  lot  of 
smart  venture  capitalists  invested  in  Drug- 


What  Makes  a  Good  Disruptive 

Business  Model? 

Clayton  Christensen’s  six  characteristics  to  look  for 

1 

It  ENABLES  a  larger  population  of  less  skilled  or  less  wealthy  people 
to  do  something  more  simply  and  conveniently  that  could  historically 
be  done  only  by  experts  or  the  wealthy. 

21 

It  EXPLOITS  the  innovation’s  unique  attributes  in  new  applications 
rather  than  stretching  to  meet  the  product  or  service  requirements 

in  the  mainstream  market. 

31 

It  DISRUPTS  markets  that  are  underserved  rather  than  seeking 
to  disrupt  overserved  markets. 

41 

It  RESHAPES  the  retailing  business  model  to  earn  profits  in  a 

new  way. 

51 

It  FACILITATES  existing  patterns  of  customer  behavior  rather  than 
assuming  a  change  in  customer  behavior. 

61 

It  FOCUSES  on  a  specific  customer  need  and  builds  a  brand 
positioned  squarely  on  that  need. 
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We  thought  about  listing 

OUR  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  E-BUSINESS  CUSTOMERS. 

But  Forbes  and  Fortune  beat  us  to  it. 


Over  8,000  of  the  world’s  most  successful  e-businesses 
have  chosen  the  BEA  WebLogic®  E-Business  Platform:" 


BEA’s  customers  include: 

•  100%  of  the  Fortune  Global  500 
Telecommunications  Companies 

•  100%  of  the  Fortune  Global  500 
Computer/Office  Equipment 
M  an  uf  act  u  re  rs 

•  100%  of  the  Fortune  Global  500 
Financial  Securities  and  Diversified 
Financial  Companies 

•  100%  of  the  Fortune  500  Pharmaceutical 
Companies 

•  The  majority  of  the  Fortune  Global  500 
Airline  and  Delivery  Services,  as  well 
as  Aerospace  and  Healthcare 
Companies 

•  The  majority  of  Forbes  Super  100, 
Fortune  Global  500,  Fortune  e-50 
and  Business  2.0  100  lists 


BEA  is  the  platform  of  choice  because: 

•  The  BEA  WebLogic®  E-Business 
Platform  "  is  built  on  BEA  WebLogic® 
Server,  the  industry’s  number  one 
Java  application  server 

•  BEA  is  the  de  facto  standard  for  over 
1,200  of  the  world’s  leading  Sis,  ISVs, 
and  ASPs 

•  Business  Week  named  BEA  the 
Number  One  Technology  Company  with 
the  highest  shareholder  return:  884% 
(June  2000) 

•  BEA  is  one  of  the  ten  most  highly  valued 
software  companies  in  the  world 

•  We’ve  had  20  straight  quarters  of 
record  revenue 

Maybe  it’s  time  to  get  your  company 

on  the  most  powerful  list  in  e-business. 

Ours.  Visit  us  at  www.bea.com. 
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store.com  and  PlanetRx.com.  But  you  look 
around  and  you  see  Merck-Medco  out  there, 
which  is  a  mail-order  pharmacy  taking 
orders  by  fax,  phone  and  mail,  and  shipping 
them  out  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Bring  the  Internet  to  Merck-Medco.  How 
does  it  look  to  them?  It’s  a  sustaining  tech¬ 
nology.  So  Merck-Medco  does  10  times  the 
volume  of  PlanetRx.com. 

This  leads  to  another  litmus  test:  You  can’t 
disrupt  a  market  in  which  customers  are  not 
yet  overserved  by  the  prevailing  offerings. 
For  example,  there  has  been  a  whole  host  of 
companies  that  have  sought  to  come  into 
financial  services  to  disrupt  bond  dealers  and 
brokers  like  Salomon  [Smith  Barney].  Right 
now,  if  Pm  an  investor  and  I  own  a  bond  in 
my  portfolio  and  I  want  to  sell  it,  I  have  to 
call  the  bond  desk  at  Salomon  and  say,  “Will 
you  take  this  off  my  hands?”  They’ll  quote 
me  a  price,  and  then  the  bond  dealer  will  call 
his  friends  and  say,  “Do  you  want  to  buy  any 
of  these  bonds?  I’ve  got  a  bunch  of  them.” 
Wall  Street  makes  [close  to]  a  $25  billion 
profit  every  year  on  the  spread. 

A  lot  of  people  have  said  the  Internet  ought 
to  be  able  to  solve  this  problem.  We’re  going 
to  create  an  exchange  here,  and  won’t  this 
fully  disrupt  Merrill  Lynch  and  Salomon?  But 
you  ask,  Is  this  market  now  overserved?  It 
certainly  is  overpriced,  but  is  it  overserved? 
What  investors  really  want  is  liquidity  as 
assurance  that  they  can  buy  and  sell.  The 
market  isn’t  overserved.  Using  the  Internet  to 


enable  people  to  do  a  better  job  of  what 
they’re  already  trying  to  do  is  a  much  higher- 
probability  business  than  one  based  on  try¬ 
ing  to  disrupt  them.  The  notion  that  you  can’t 
disrupt  a  market  that  isn’t  yet  overserved  by 
prevailing  offerings  is  an  important  one. 

Once  new  technologies  become  established, 
people  tend  to  change  their  behavior  to 
accommodate  them.  For  instance,  some  peo¬ 
ple  prefer  to  do  everything  they  can  on  the 
Web.  But  you  seem  to  be  saying  that,  while 
they’re  emergent,  disruptive  innovations  lack 
the  power  to  change  people’s  behavior. 

The  successful  disruptive  business  model 
facilitates  or  lubricates  existing  patterns  of 
behavior.  It’s  not  predicated  on  consumers 
changing  behavior.  A  good  way  to  visual¬ 
ize  this  is  in  voice  recognition  technology. 
Go  to  CompUSA  and  pull  a  product  off 
the  shelf  called  IBM  ViaVoice,  which  is  its 
offering  in  this  market,  and  look  at  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  IBM  has  visualized  on  one  of  its 
packages.  It’s  this  30-year-old  sitting  at  her 
PC  with  the  ViaVoice  headset  on,  dictat¬ 
ing  or  speaking  what  she  would  have  oth¬ 
erwise  done  by  word  processing.  IBM’s 
value  proposition  here  is:  Let’s  take  this 
woman  who  types  100  words  a  minute, 
99  percent  accuracy,  and  when  she  needs 
to  capitalize,  she  instinctively  presses 
“shift.”  Let’s  tell  her  instead,  Don’t  type 
anymore;  I  want  you  to  learn  how  to  speak 
very  consistently  and  distinctly,  and  when 


you  need  to  capitalize,  look  on  this  chart 
for  the  command  “capitalize.”  Speak  the 
command  “capitalize.”  Then,  say  the  let¬ 
ter  you  want  to  capitalize,  and  then  speak 
the  command  “uncapitalize.”  And  please 
be  tolerant  that  this  is  only  90  percent 
accurate — version  5.0  will  be  better. 

This  is  not  a  winner;  people  don’t  will¬ 
ingly  buy  products  that  do  a  worse  job  of 
what  they’re  trying  to  get  done. 

What  if,  instead,  somebody  took  the 
very  same  technology  and  targeted  a  sim¬ 
ple  application:  kids  in  chat  rooms.  These 
folks  don’t  spellcheck,  they  don’t  type  100 
words  per  minute.  They  would  rather 
speak  than  type.  Another  way  to  put  it  is 
to  find  customers  who  would  be  delighted 
to  have  even  a  crappy  product  because  it 
helps  them  do  what  they’re  already  trying 
to  do  better.  Would  people  want  to  use 
voice  recognition  in  a  desktop  e-mail  appli¬ 
cation?  Well,  we’re  already  typing,  we  don’t 
capitalize,  we  don’t  spellcheck  very  often 
in  e-mail — that  might  be  a  potential  mar¬ 
ket.  Or  how  about  on  your  Palm  VII? 
Right  now,  you’re  just  using  the  stylus  to 
write.  I  bet  users  would  be  delighted  to 
have  even  a  crappy  voice  recognition  capa¬ 
bility  embedded  in  the  Palm  VII. 

As  opposed  to  the  crappy  writing  capability 
they  currently  have. 

That’s  right.  Facilitate  what  you’re  already 
trying  to  do.  On  the  desktop,  on  e-mail,  it’s 
not  clear  that  voice  recognition  would  help 
me  do  a  better  job  at  what  I’m  already  trying 
to  do.  If  history  is  any  guide,  you  will  be¬ 
come  comfortable  with  voice  recognition 
technology  on  the  Palm  VII  first.  It  won’t 
affect  the  way  you  work  on  the  desktop 
until  you’re  very  comfortable  with  it  on  the 
Palm  and  it’s  very  good. 

Our  behavior  changes  in  a  new  context. 
It  doesn’t  transform  from  the  old  context. 
That’s  a  key  way  to  visualize  how  new  tech¬ 
nology  gets  deployed  in  new  markets.  E0 


Is  your  company  being  disrupted  by  new  innova¬ 
tions?  Tell  Senior  Editor  Edward  Prewitt  about  it  at 
eprewitt@cio.  com . 
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INTELLIGENT  ALERT.  INSTANT  RESPONSE 


Managing  network  security  is  a  full-time  job.  Firewalls 
are  a  good  start,  but  it  takes  more  than  just  hardware 
and  software  to  get  the  job  done.  Real  security  means 
spotting  attacks  and  responding  to  them  the  instant 
they  occur.  That’s  what  it  takes  to  make  sure  an  attack 
doesn’t  compromise  your  business,  shut  your  network 
down,  and  send  your  stock  plummeting. 


Counterpane  detects  internal  and  external  threats 
to  your  business  by  manning  operations  centers 
with  the  world’s  foremost  network  security  experts - 
experts  who  know  the  latest  risks  and  monitor  your 
network  for  any  irregular  activity  24/7/365. 

We  watch.  We  respond.  We  are  your  best  defense. 
And  we  never  rest. 


When  you  register  for  our 
web  seminar,  “How  Safe  Is 
Your  Network  From  Hackers?” 
at  www.counterpane.com, 
you’ll  receive  a  free  copy  of 
Secrets  e[  Lies,  a  new  book 
from  Bruce  Schneier, 
co-founder  of  Counterpane. 

Or  call  us  at  (866)  265-5871. 


Counterpane" 

Internet  Security 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ROBERT  PASTRANA 


Management 


How  do  you  captain  the  good  ship  enterprise  when  so 
many  of  your  crew  are  working  remotely  ? 


i  i  s  the  IS  director  at  a  small,  fast-moving  consultancy,  Matt  Pardo  executes  the  usual 
/  daily  tasks  required  to  manage  technology  workers  in  the  21st  century.  But  look- 
/  \  ing  over  the  tops  of  cubicles  isn’t  one  of  them.  Seventy-five  percent  of  Pardo’s 

direct  reports  work  somewhere  other  than  he  does,  and  even  he  isn’t  in  what  he  calls  his 
“office  office”  every  day.  •  His  scattered  workforce  doesn’t  faze  Pardo — as  long  as  the 


work  is  completed,  he  doesn’t  particularly  care  where  it’s  being  done.  But  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  that’s  a  mind-set  that  might  take  traditional  man¬ 


agers  a  while  to  embrace.  “It  boils  down  to  a  control 


Reader  ROI 


issue.  There  are  a  lot  of  managers  who  only  feel  com¬ 
fortable  being  able  to  talk  to  [their  employees]  and  see 
their  work  every  day,”  he  says.  “You  have  to  manage  by 


►  Learn  why  IT  is  well-suited  to 
teleworking 

►  Read  about  the  ins  and  outs 
of  managing  remote  workers 

►  Find  workarounds  to  telework¬ 
ing  technology  challenges 
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objective  instead.  That  old  management  style  will  have  to  go  away.” 

In  evolving  his  management  style,  Pardo  says  he  was  careful  to 
increase  phone  and  e-mail  communication  with  his  direct  reports  to 
make  up  for  their  infrequent  visits  in  person.  And  when  his  team 
does  get  together,  Pardo  says  that  as  a  remote  worker  himself  (he’s 
in  North  Carolina;  company  headquarters  is  in  Austin,  Texas),  he 
tends  to  be  more  sympathetic  with  people’s  travel  woes. 

It’s  no  surprise  that  Pardo’s  company,  TManage,  is  willing  and 
able  to  embrace  a  scattered  workforce:  The  company  specializes  in 
managing  remote-work  programs  for  corporations.  But  it’s  clear 
that  at  more  and  more  companies,  offsite  work  is  becoming  ubiqui¬ 
tous,  thanks  to  a  number  of  converging  trends,  including  cheaper 


Checked  In 

CHECKED  OUT? 

Companies  are  using  hoteling  to  alleviate 
the  office  space  crunch 


IN  THE  1980s,  corporations  viewed  telecommuting  as  a  somewhat 
radical  proposition.  But  as  the  American  workforce  becomes  evermore 
mobile,  the  current  cutting-edge  concept  is  hoteling,  which  requires 
workers  to  reserve  space  in  the  company’s  office  building  the  way  they 
might  book  a  hotel  room. 

Hoteling  is  driven  by  the  bottom  line— companies  use  it  to  keep  a 
cap  on  real  estate  costs.  "Hoteling  is  a  real  estate  issue  more  than  a  personal  issue,”  says 
Fred  Ewald,  vice  president  of  Ewald  Associates,  an  Ivyland,  Pa.,  consultancy  that  special¬ 
izes  in  remote-work  issues. 

Cutting  real  estate  costs  was  just  what  the  office  of  Information  Resources  Management 
at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  had  in  mind  when  it  completed  a  pilot  hoteling  project  in 
October.  According  to  the  IRS,  the  goal  of  the  project  is  to  maintain  its  current  staffing  lev¬ 
els  or  increase  them  without  having  to  lease  more  office  space. 

Under  the  pilot  project,  workers  called  in  and  spoke  with  a  live  person  to  reserve  a  cubi¬ 
cle,  though  some  companies  use  reservation  software  for  this  function.  IRS  workers  usu¬ 
ally  reserved  week  by  week,  though  many  companies  book  by  the  day  or  in  two-  or  three- 
day  blocks  as  appropriate.  Each  workstation  is  equipped  with  a  monitor  and  a  docking 
station  for  plug-in-and-go  connectivity. 

But  what  happens  when  you  take  away  the  ability  of  employees  to  tack  Dilbert  cartoons 
on  an  office  door  or  hoard  stacks  of  unopened  junk  mail?  Companies  that  have  embraced 
hoteling  wholesale,  including  many  of  the  Big  Five  accounting  firms,  take  a  tough-love 
stance  when  it  comes  to  personal  items  in  the  office. 

"Is  office  space  an  entitlement  or  a  work  tool?"  asks  Jim  Newman,  the  project  man¬ 
ager  responsible  for  hoteling  and  enterprise  support  services  at  Ernst  &  Young  in  Cleveland. 
"We  view  space  as  a  tool,  right  alongside  the  laptop  and  corporate  training." 

Fifty-six  of  Ernst  &  Young's  100  locations  nationwide  use  hoteling  to  some  degree, 
Newman  says.  In  September  2000  alone,  several  thousand  employees  made  51,000  reser¬ 
vations  for  space  in  their  companies’  offices  or  one  nearest  one  of  their  clients. 

-T.  Mayor 


portable  equipment  and  a  tighter  labor  market.  And  an  ongoing 
organizational  focus  on  customer  retention  and  globalization  is  forc¬ 
ing  businesses  to  rethink  the  concepts  of  9-to-5  workdays  and  office- 
bound  employees. 

The  idea  of  letting  your  star  programmer  do  her  magic  from  home 
one  day  a  week  may  not  strike  you  as  particularly  radical.  But  it’s  a 
step  that  is  leading  to  a  corporatewide  shift  in  thinking  about  and 
managing  workers.  In  fact,  remote-work  proponents  like  the 
International  Telework  Association  and  Council  (ITAC)  prefer  the 
use  of  the  term  telework  to  the  older  telecommute  because  the  former 
emphasizes  the  strategic  nature  of  offsite  work  arrangements. 

“Telecommuting  was  an  accommodation,  a  convenient  alternative 

to  commuting,”  explains  ITAC  President 
John  Edwards,  also  CEO  and  executive 
director  of  TeleworkNetwork,  an  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  consultancy.  “Telework  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  strategy,  and  that’s  easier  to  sell  to 
executives.”  Indeed,  business  leaders  are 
becoming  more  enamored  of  remote  work¬ 
ing’s  bottom-line  benefits — reduction  of 
real  estate  expenses,  increases  in  employee 
productivity  and  retention,  and  adoption  of 
a  dispersed,  results-oriented  corporate 
culture  that  fits  with  today’s  global  business 
goals. 


Management  Challenge 

Still,  IT  executives  shouldn’t  buy  in  to 
the  promise  of  telework  without  at 
least  being  aware  of  its  potential  pitfalls. 
For  example,  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service’s  office  of  information  resources 
management  in  New  Carrollton,  Md., 
remote  workers  who  were  assigned  to 
generic  workstations  on  days  when  they 
were  in  the  office  struggled  initially  with 
incompatibilities  between  their  laptops  and 
docking  station  software.  And  at  the 
Marasco  Newton  Group,  an  Arlington, 
Va.,  IT  consultancy,  teleworkers  sometimes 
opt  to  return  to  full-time  office  life  because 
they  miss  the  interaction  with  their  cowork¬ 
ers  or  find  their  spouse  and  children  can’t 
cope  with  a  home-office  arrangement. 
And  other  companies  report  that  project 
deadlines  occasionally  slip  when  IS  employ¬ 
ees  first  begin  teleworking  and  find  self- 
motivation  to  be  more  difficult  than  they 
anticipated. 

So  what’s  the  secret  to  effectively  man- 
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aging,  measuring  and  motivating  IS  workers  you  can’t  see?  Within  IS, 
it’s  important  to  pick  the  right  positions.  (Hint:  programming  at 
home  works  great,  but  running  cable  is  pretty  much  an  in-office 
procedure.)  Choose  both  workers  and  managers  who  are  good 
communicators  willing  to  embrace  a  results-oriented  work  style. 
Use  technology  where  it  will  help,  such  as  teleconferencing  and 
instant  messaging,  and  work  around  or  find  solutions  for  its  pitfalls 
(lack  of  bandwidth  is  the  number-one  challenge  remote  workers  face, 
managers  say).  Finally,  support  remote  endeavors  with  clear,  fair, 
companywide  policies  that  spell  out  simply  what  is  expected  of  all 
employees  and  managers,  remote,  onsite  or  otherwise. 

IT  Does  It  Better 

or  instance,  CIOs  are  beginning  to  use  telework  as  a  way  to  pro¬ 
vide  24/7  network  coverage  without  having  to  maintain  a  per¬ 
manent  second  and  third  work  shift,  observes  Jonathan  Poe, 
vice  president  of  Meta  Group’s  executive  directions  practice  in 
Burlingame,  Calif.  “It’s  all  about  working  smarter  as  an  IT  organi¬ 
zation.  Before,  the  system  administrator  would  have  to  drive  in  at 
night  or  on  the  weekend  whenever  anything  came  up,”  Poe  says. 
“Now  you  can  set  up  a  home  office  with  network  administration 
capabilities  and  save  somebody  the  two  hours  of  drive  time.” 

Telework-sawy  managers  say  many  IS  jobs  lend  themselves  nicely 
to  an  offsite  arrangement.  “IT  workers  are  classic  knowledge  work¬ 


ers,  with  a  lot  of  concentration  and  creativity  in  their  work,  and 
knowledge  workers  make  great  teleworkers,”  says  Joseph  Roitz,  a 
former  IT  manager  who  is  now  director  of  AT&T’s  companywide 
telework  program. 

Even  better,  IS  workers  and  their  managers  are  often  able  to  more 
easily  navigate  one  of  the  tough  turns  in  telework — determining 
how  much  work  is  being  done  offsite  and  how  well  it’s  being  done. 
“Other  groups  have  struggled  with  getting  goals,  objectives  and 
measures  into  place,”  Roitz  says,  “but  the  IT  world  already  has  a 
lot  of  emphasis  on  timelines,  budgets  and  deliverables,  and  those  all 
help  when  it  comes  time  to  telework.” 

IS  employees  who  want  to  telework  tend  to  need  more  access  to 
different  applications  and  databases  than  the  general  office  popula¬ 
tion.  “They  do  need  access  to  the  same  software  they  have  in  the 
office,  database  administration  tools  and  development  software, 
and  those  kinds  of  things,”  observes  TManage’s  Pardo  of  his  remote 
IS  workforce.  TManage  maintains  a  virtual  private  network  that 
gives  offsite  workers  the  same  access  to  the  company’s  internal  net¬ 


work  that  they  get  in  the  office  while  still  ensuring  as  secure  an  envi¬ 
ronment  as  possible. 

Several  telework  executives  pointed  out  that  IS  employees  are 
also  more  able  than  their  noncomputer-sawy  colleagues  to  trou¬ 
bleshoot  problems  with  hardware,  software  and  communications 
connections.  On  the  flip  side,  IS  workers  may  be  slightly  more  apt 
than  the  working  populace  at  large  to  have  trouble  with  the  one 
element  managers  say  is  essential  to  a  good  remote-work  agreement: 
constant  interpersonal  communication.  “They  tend  not  to  exchange 
a  lot  of  e-mail  because  they’re  hard  at  work,”  says  Roitz. 

Some  companies  combat  the  problem  by  publishing  guidelines 
that  specify  just  how  quickly  offsite  employees  are  expected  to 
respond  to  phone  calls,  e-mail  and  the  like.  Others  don’t  get  so  for¬ 
mal  but  do  try  to  remind  quieter  workers  that  they  need  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  lost  water-cooler  moments.  “The  biggest  challenge  is 
not  having  those  hallway  conversations,  especially  when  you’re  mov¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  we  are,”  concedes  Frank  Ianna,  president  of  AT&T 
Network  Services,  based  in  Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 

Remote  Technology 

ftentimes,  managers  say,  technology  can  help  the  communica¬ 
tion  process  along.  Basic  e-mail  and  voice  mail  systems  are  often 
all  that’s  needed  to  stay  in  touch,  though  some  workers  and  their 
remote  teammates  swear  by  instant  messaging  (and  just  as  many  oth¬ 
ers  seem  to  loathe  it). 

Disparate  team  members  often 
rely  on  whatever  software  tools 
were  already  part  of  the  work 
culture — including  LAN-  or  Web- 
based  meeting  and  team-manage¬ 
ment  packages,  Lotus  Notes  data¬ 
bases  or  project  management  soft¬ 
ware — to  stay  updated  while  out  of  sight.  Though  videoconferencing 
and  other  high-end  technologies  are  required  sparingly,  if  at  all,  some 
teleworkers,  like  those  at  the  Global  Outsourcing  Group  at  Unisys 
Corp.,  based  in  Bluebell,  Pa.,  rely  on  teleconferencing  services,  which 
allow  any  employee  to  easily  book  ad  hoc  or  regularly  scheduled 
telephone  meetings  over  the  company’s  phone  system. 

Management  Matters 

ow  can  and  should  managers  effectively  supervise  offsite  work¬ 
ers?  Some  executives  insist  your  management  team  is  already 
in  trouble  if  individuals  have  to  adapt  their  management  style  to 
accommodate  teleworkers.  The  reason?  Good  managers  in  forward- 
thinking  companies  should  already  be  using  a  results-driven  man¬ 
agement  style  for  all  employees,  internal  or  otherwise. 

“We  use  communications  and  information  technology  to  work 
together,  whether  someone  is  two  floors  away  or  2,000  miles  away,” 
points  out  Ianna.  “Remote  communication  is  a  given  today.  If  you 
can’t  manage  and  work  remotely,  you’re  not  going  to  be  successful.” 


0IOs  are  beginning  to  use  telework  as  a  way  to 

provide  24/7  network  coverage  without  having  to 
maintain  a  permanent  second  and  third  work  shift. 
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You  take  it  from  here. 
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Management 


Hoteling  worker  Deborah  Bense,  a  program  analyst  with  the  IRS’s 
information  resources  management  office,  says  her  manager  had  to 
change  her  style  very  little  to  accommodate  remote  workers. 
“Management  needs  to  trust  their  employees.  We’re  all  adults;  we 
can  get  the  work  done,”  says  Bense.  “My  manager  is  very  flexible. 
We  talk  or  exchange  e-mail  every  day,  but  she  knows  that  if  she  asks 
me  to  do  something  it’s  going  to  get  done.”  Though  Bense  had 
worked  for  her  manager  for  short  periods  before  she  began  work¬ 
ing  remotely,  she  has  25  years  of  service  with  the  IRS.  “I  guess  that 
counts  as  something  of  a  track  record,”  she  says  with  a  laugh. 

Training  Is  Key 

Not  all  companies  may  be  in  a  position  to  easily  mimic  the  success 
of  AT&T  and  the  IRS,  which  offer  extensive  classroom  and 
print  materials  to  train  managers  on  telework,  and  handpick  man¬ 
agers  who  are  most  likely  to  succeed.  “A  lot  of  companies  haven’t 
trained  their  supervisors,”  says  John  Girard,  a  vice  president  research 


■  Plan  a  solution  that  will  deliver  specific,  measurable 
objectives  like  reduced  operating  costs  or  maximized  employee  productivity. 

■  Track  information. 

■  Clearly  define  the  processes  of  installation  and  support. 

■  Use  technology  to  provide  teleworkers  with  the  right  tools  to  do  their  jobs. 

■  Expect  and  budget  for  ongoing  teleworker  support. 

■  Identify  an  “executive  champion”  to  interface  with  leadership  teams. 

■  Determine  what  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  are  required  to  perform  a 
remote  job  effectively. 

■  Write  a  telework  agreement  that  establishes  job  duties  and  expectations, 
performance  standards,  and  measurable  outcomes  and  deliverables. 

■  Establish  regular  communication  and  reporting  periods,  such  as  weekly 
summaries  of  activities. 

■  Don’t  forget  to  address  legal  issues  concerning  safety,  insurance,  access 
and  security,  use  restrictions,  and  equipment  maintenance  and  repair. 

From  "The  e-Work  Guide:  How  to  Make  Telework  Work  for  Your 
Organization, "  ©  2000,  by  the  International  Telework  Association  and 
Council,  Washington,  D.C.  For  more  information  or  to  order  a  copy  of  the 
full  report,  visit  www.telecommute.org. 
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director  at  Gartner’s  Network  Center  in  Stamford,  Conn.  “I  get 
calls  every  week  from  companies  that  think  they  have  technical 
issues,  but  what  they  have  are  serious  management  issues.  A  good 
supervisor  can  make  it  work,  but  the  program  will  fail  if  the  super¬ 
visor  isn’t  enthusiastic.” 

Managers  who  are  best  at  handling  teleworkers  and  other  remote 
employees  tend  to  be  good  at  scheduling  and  managing  work  assign¬ 
ments  and  identifying  workflow  problems  before  they  turn  critical, 
HR  directors  say.  Managers  who  aren’t  as  strong  in  project  man¬ 
agement  may  underestimate  or  overestimate  project  time  lines  for 
remote  workers,  which  can  result  in  missed  deadlines. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet,  like  many  other  companies  with  formal  tele¬ 
work  programs,  requires  employees  to  put  in  at  least  some  time  in 
an  office — three  to  six  months  minimum — before  embarking  on  a 
remote-work  program.  Time  in  the  office  for  the  business  research 
company  based  in  Murray  Hill,  N.J.,  allows  managers  to  assess 
employees’  strengths,  weaknesses  and  work  habits  in  person.  It  helps 
employees  experience  a  company’s  unique  corporate  culture 
and  work  ethic  firsthand.  And  it  allows  team  members  to 
get  to  know  one  another  before  embarking  on  an  e-mail  and 
phone-based  relationship. 

Companies  that  haven’t  yet  taken  the  telework  plunge 
should  set  up  a  pilot  program  first  to  flush  out  bugs  and 
bumps  in  the  system,  says  Fred  Ewald,  vice  president  of 
Ewald  Associates,  an  Hyland,  Pa.,  consultancy  that  has 
worked  with  the  Marasco  Newton  Group  and  the  IRS.  Eor 
example,  IRS  Information  Resources  Management  has  just 
completed  a  hoteling  pilot  that  encompassed  20  IS  work¬ 
ers  and  raised  several  issues  that  will  need  to  be  addressed 
before  the  program  is  rolled  out  to  a  larger  population. 

“The  biggest  challenge  has  been  working  through  the 
IT  issues  that  did  arise,”  says  Adriane  Thormahlen,  senior 
program  analyst  at  the  IRS.  Nonstandard  configurations  of 
laptops  caused  confusion  at  times,  remote  access  to  e-mail 
didn’t  always  function  properly,  and  the  help  desk  wasn’t 
adequately  staffed  and  briefed  to  deal  with  remote  prob¬ 
lems  as  swiftly  as  management  would  like.  “That’s  why 
we  did  the  pilot,  to  iron  out  those  technical  problems.  This 
will  all  go  under  lessons  learned,”  says  Thormahlen. 

Telework’s  Hidden  Pluses 

xperienced  telework  executives  say  the  hidden  and 
often  unexpected  organizational  benefits  of  offsite  pro¬ 
grams  far  outweigh  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  setting 
them  up.  Being  forced  to  document  and  disseminate  deci¬ 
sions,  says  AT&T’s  Roitz,  is  a  discipline  nearly  all  work 
teams — internal  or  dispersed — could  use.  “When  you  write 
something  on  a  white  board  during  an  ad  hoc  meeting  with 
a  client,  it’s  gone,”  he  points  out.  “Being  virtual  is  actually 
a  plus.  If  forces  you  to  create  a  document  trail.” 


Do  Try  This 

©HOME 

Tips  for  successful  management  of  remote  workers 


THINKING  OF  TRYING  a  telecommute  solution  at  your 
company  or  struggling  to  support  and  contain  a  grass¬ 
roots  movement  already  under  way?  Here  are  some 
useful  tips: 
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The  real  genius  lies  in  what  you  do  with  it. 
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■  To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246  or  visit  our  website 
at  www.cio.com/conferences. 
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WORLD  —  reshaped  by  the  Internet,  e-commerce,  global  mergers  and  alliances. 

Boundaries  continue  to  be  redrawn  or  virtually  erased  —  between 
countries;  between  cultures;  between  companies  and  their  customers,  partners  and  competi¬ 
tors;  between  IT  and  the  rest  of  the  organization.  Explore  the  intersection  of  IT  with  legal, 
ethical,  cultural,  human  resources,  business  philosophies,  and  organizational  structures. 
Envision  what’s  next  —  and  prepare  for  it. 
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Judging  workers  by  their  performance,  rather  than  their  demeanor 
in  the  office,  can  likewise  have  the  unexpected  consequence  of  allow¬ 
ing  otherwise  overlooked  employees  to  shine.  “People  used  to  be 
measured  in  some  respects  by  how  well  they  fit  into  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  how  well  they  sat  around  the  coffee  machine  and  chatted,” 
observes  Bob  Evans,  president  of  global  outsourcing  at  Unisys. 


“When  the  evaluation  criteria  is  different,  you  may  find  you  have 
some  stars  you  didn’t  know  about.  Sally  may  wind  up  being  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  performer  at  home  than  she  was  in  the  collegial  atmosphere  of 
an  office.” 

And  allowing — or  finally  even  encouraging — employees  to  work 
remotely  can  be  the  first  important  step  to  truly  becoming  a  corpo¬ 
ration  with  the  global  mind-set  that’s  so  in  vogue  in  the  new  millen¬ 


nium.  The  ethos  of  telework — and  the  wide-area  infrastructure  it 
demands — can  spur  a  company  on  toward  becoming  more  decen¬ 
tralized  and  closer  to  its  customers,  says  Meta  Group’s  Poe.  Once 
companies  are  comfortable  with  the  idea  of  remote  workers,  they’ll 
be  more  willing  to  make  moves  like  putting  a  satellite  office  near  a 
key  customer  site  or  dispatching  a  work  team  to  serve  as  onsite  proj¬ 
ect  managers  inside  a  busi¬ 
ness  partner’s  walls. 

That  global  perspective 
may  be  all  well  and  good 
for  the  10,000-foot  view, 
but  proponents  say  the 
best  reason  for  managers 
to  support  teleworking  is 
a  down-to-earth  one:  It 
keeps  workers  happy  and  loyal.  “We  wanted  to  improve  our  ability  to 
recruit  and  retain  IT  personnel,”  says  the  IRS’s  Thormahlen,  “and 
we  found  that  the  ability  to  telecommute  was  among  the  top 
demands,  especially  in  IT.”  E3Zs3 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing  in  business,  technology  and 
parenting  topics.  She  can  be  reached  at  tmayor@mediaone.net. 


Q  Mowing— or  finaNy  even  encouraging— employees  to 
work  remotely  can  be  the  first  important  step  to  truly 
becoming  a  corporation  with  the  global  mind-set  that’s 
so  in  vogue  in  the  new  millennium. 


E-Commerce  Strategies 


After  75  years,  a 
fixture  of  Chicago’s 
markets  wants  to 
do  more  than  settle 
corn  bushels  futures. 
Its  leaders  want  to 
be  the  premier  B2B 
marketplace  backbone 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  headline  was  ominous:  “Clearing 
Corp.  Gears  lrs  Decks  tor  Looming  Demise,"  the  business  page 
screamed  on  July  14,  149S.  At  that  moment,  the  Board  of  Trade 
C  learing  Corp.,  the  back-office  operation  that  had  cleared  trans¬ 
actions  tor  the  Chicago  Board  ot  Trade  futures  markets  for 
"4  years,  seemed  as  good  as  dead.  And  there  was  little  Tom 
1  lammond  or  Brett  Paulson  could 
do  about  it.  The  reasons  were 
simple.  After  more  than  six  years 
of  talks,  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  was  finally  getting  serious 
about  merging  the  Clearing  Corp., 
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CIO  Brett  Paulson 
(left)  and  Tom 
Hammond,  executive 
vice  president,  want 
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Corp.’s  long  history 
of  tracking  commodi¬ 
ties  trades  to  win  new 
business  among  B2B 
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where  Hammond  was  the  number-two  busi¬ 
ness  executive  and  Paulson  the  CIO,  with  a 
similar  organization  at  the  nearby  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange.  The  merger  would  cut 
costs  because  the  Clearing  Corp.  and  the 
Mercantile  Exchange’s  clearing  organization 
served  the  same  function.  Plans  called  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  Clearing  Corp.  in  favor 
of  a  new,  independent  organization  using 
the  Clearing  21  system  the  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  was  developing.  That  made  the 
Clearing  Corp. — already  the  subject  of  criti¬ 
cal  reviews  for  allegedly  inflexible  and  out¬ 
dated  information  systems — redundant. 

The  Clearing  Corp.  operates  separately 
from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  a  setup 
designed  to  protect  traders  and  the  integrity 
of  the  market.  Yet  the  Board  of  Trade  was, 
until  recently,  the  Clearing  Corp.’s  only  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  it’s  the  93  member  companies 
conducting  business  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  fund  and  govern  the  Clearing  Corp. 

(Other  clearinghouses  are  subsidiaries 
owned  by  the  exchanges  they  serve.)  This 
all  meant,  in  1998,  that  executives  at  the 
Clearing  Corp.  would  learn  their  fate  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  leaders  conducting 
merger  talks  with  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange.  That  word  came  in  September 
1998  when  the  merger  talks  unexpectedly 
died.  The  Board  of  Trade  nixed  the  deal 
after  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 
announced  an  alliance  with  Cantor 
Fitzgerald,  a  New  York  City-based  elec¬ 
tronic  exchange  that  intended  to  compete 
with  the  Board  of  Trade.  At  the  offices  of 
the  Clearing  Corp.,  Hammond  and  Paulson 
and  their  staff  set  about  turning  what  had 

been  a  “looming  demise”  into  an  opportunity.  They  had  survived, 
but  a  struggle  to  redefine  their  organization  had  just  begun.  And  it 
would  be  two  years,  until  fall  2000,  before  they  could  roll  out  their 
plan  to  strengthen  their  position  in  Chicago  and  set  the  stage  for 
new  sources  of  revenue  with  a  B2B  e-commerce  play. 

Newspaper  headlines  signal  snapshots  in  time;  they  can  also 
be  a  call  to  action.  In  August  1997,  one  year  before  the  “clear 
the  decks”  bulletin,  the  Tribune  carried  another  article  spelling 
out  the  findings  of  a  report  from  Andersen  Consulting  (now 
called  Accenture).  According  to  the  newspaper,  this  report 
charged  that  the  Clearing  Corp.  “can’t  meet  the  strategic  needs 
of  the  exchange  [at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade]  because  of  inflex¬ 


Executive  Vice  President  Tom  Hammond  and  his 
staff  are  trying  to  turn  Clearing  Corp.’s  “looming 
demise”  into  an  opportunity. 


ible  systems”  and  that  “its  technical  plans  are  ill-defined.” 

“We  kind  of  swallowed  hard  and  took  that  one,”  Paulson  says 
of  the  media  report.  Paulson  says  he  feels  the  coverage  was  harsh,  but 
acknowledges  it  carried  some  truth.  The  evaluation  cited  above  came 
during  the  long  merger  negotiations  between  the  two  Chicago  insti¬ 
tutions  when,  Paulson  says,  the  Clearing  Corp.’s  leadership  felt  its 
hands  were  tied.  It  wasn’t  time  to  pump  IT  investments  into  an 
organization  that  was  facing  extinction.  At  the  same  time,  though, 
the  world  around  them  was  changing. 

The  signs  were  all  around.  The  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange’s 
Clearing  21  system,  under  development,  had  given  that  body  an 
upper  hand  in  merger  talks  with  the  Board  of  Trade.  Entire  exchanges 
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in  London  and  Paris  had  gone  electronic,  and  electronic  exchanges 
like  Cantor  Fitzgerald  were  popping  up  to  compete  with  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Member  companies,  meanwhile,  wanted  real-time  infor¬ 
mation  and  access  to  back-end  systems  that  the  Clearing  Corp.  could 
not  provide.  They  also  wanted  the  Clearing  Corp.  to  adopt  more 
flexible  systems  that  would  ease  communication  between  the  clear¬ 
inghouse  and  its  members.  The  Clearing  Corp.’s  systems  used  a  form 
of  batch  processing,  instead  of  real-time  processing,  that  slowed  the 
process  of  accepting  and  recording  trades  at  member  companies. 
“The  systems  and  tools  they  had  were  very  adequate  and  met  require¬ 
ments,”  says  Bernard  Dan,  CEO  of  Cargill  Investor  Services  in 
Chicago.  “What  we  as  users  saw  was  that  historic  approach  [to  IT] 
was  not  going  to  be  a  recipe  for  success  in  the  future.” 

Hammond,  the  executive  vice  president  for  clearing  services,  and 
Paulson  say  they  recognized  the  need  to  modernize  their  operation 
and  decided  not  only  to  rectify  their  problems,  but  to  set  out  in  a  new 
direction.  They  began  an  overhaul  using  money  from  the  IT  oper¬ 


Reeling  in  the  Years 

The  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp.’s  new  e-commerce  initiative  is  a 
significant  event  in  the  organization’s  150-plus  year  history.  Some 
snapshots  in  time. 


1848— Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
(CBOT)  founded;  introduces  open- 
outcry  futures  trading  that  still 
takes  place. 

1902—  A  CBOT  trading  member 
goes  bankrupt,  affecting  the 
accounts  of  748  other  members,  or 
40  percent  of  the  Board’s  member¬ 
ship.  The  trader’s  default  sparks 
talk  of  the  need  for  an  independent 
organization  to  monitor  trades. 

1903—  Representatives  of  the  ex¬ 
change  membership  submit  a  peti¬ 
tion  supporting  the  creation  of  an 
independent  clearing  organization. 

1905— The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in 
Board  of  Trade  v.  The  Christie  Grain 
and  Stock  Co.,  declares  that  a 
clearing  corporation  would  be  legal 
under  Illinois'  antigaming  laws. 

1922— President  Harding  approves 


an  act  that  creates  the  Grain 
Futures  Administration  (GFA)  to 
monitor  trades. 

1925— For  the  fifth  time  since  1903, 
CBOT  members  vote  on  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  common  clearing  body. 
The  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp. 
incorporates  on  Oct.  5. 

1929— Trading  volume  reaches 
more  than  9  million  contracts  for  the 
year  as  the  stock  market  crashes. 

1941— With  the  United  States  enter¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  clearing  volume 
drops  dramatically  from  1929- 
down  to  2.7  million. 

1963— The  Clearing  Corp.  buys  its 
first  computer.  Trade  checking  is 
done  by  the  end  of  a  trading  day 
rather  than  by  the  next  morning. 
Per-contract  clearing  costs  dip  to  5 
cents,  down  from  25  cents  in  1941. 


ating  budget  that  would  not  only  bring  the  Clearing  Corp.  to  the 
technological  forefront  of  its  field  but  would,  for  the  first  time,  offer 
its  services  to  customers  outside  the  Board  of  Trade — specifically, 
B2B  exchange  websites.  After  doing  one  activity  for  the  same  cus¬ 
tomer  since  1925,  the  Clearing  Corp.  would  branch  out  into  the 
dotcom  world,  like  a  75-year-old  startup. 

ART  DECO  ORIGINS 

The  visitor  who  strolls  into  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  building 
on  West  Jackson  Boulevard  in  Chicago  might  have  a  hard  time 
believing  that  a  budding  e-commerce  player  is  located  within.  The 
imposing  building  is  an  anchor  in  Chicago’s  stately  financial  dis¬ 
trict.  Outside,  it  is  a  fortress  of  concrete  and  steel,  the  ultimate  brick- 
and-mortar  setting.  Inside,  the  building’s  Art  Deco  lobby,  with  its 
clean  lines  and  symmetrical  curves,  brings  you  to  its  1930  opening. 
It’s  gorgeous,  but  it  does  not  scream  “e-commerce.” 

An  elevator  ride  to  the  14th  floor,  however,  reveals  a  much  more 


1966— The  Clearing  Corp.  intro¬ 
duces  a  computerized  bookkeeping 
service  for  members  who  lack 
back-office  employees  to  keep  track 
of  trades. 

1975— As  the  CBOT  introduces  the 
world’s  first  futures  based  on  inter¬ 
est  rates,  volume  skyrockets  to 
65.6  million  transactions. 

1981— The  Clearing  Corp.  intro¬ 
duces  the  Online  Transactional 
Information  System,  or  OTIS.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  systems  in  the 
industry  to  allow  for  editing,  enter¬ 
ing  and  distribution  of  trade  infor¬ 
mation  through  an  online  network. 
By  1985,  the  system  allows  for  a 
paperless  clearing  process. 

1986— TEAM,  the  Trade  Entry  and 
Matching  service,  offers  members  a 
single  trade  entry  system  sup¬ 
ported  by  multiple  exchanges.  It 
gives  members  the  ability  to  down¬ 
load  trades  from  other  exchanges 
and  enter  them  in  the  Clearing 
Corp.’s  bookkeeping  service. 


1988— The  Clearing  Corp.  intro¬ 
duces  SHAM  IS,  the  Shared  Market 
Information  System,  which  allows 
clearinghouses  to  share  informa¬ 
tion  about  members’  payments 
across  multiple  exchanges. 

SHAMIS  is  used  today  by  all  U.S. 
clearinghouses. 

1992— ATOM,  the  Automated 
Transfer  of  Money  system,  directly 
debits  broker  fees  from  clearing 
members  and  credits  respective 
brokerage  accounts.  Within  a  year, 
it  becomes  an  industry  standard. 

September  1998— Merger  talks 
between  the  Clearing  Corp.  and  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange’s 
clearing  body  die  after  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange  enters  a  deal 
with  an  electronic  competitor  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

October  2000— B2B  marketplace 
0pt4  hires  Clearing  Corp.  to  pro¬ 
vide  risk  management  services. 

Source:  The  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp. 
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functional  environment.  There,  among  cramped 
cubicles  and  walls  painted  neutral  colors,  the 
Clearing  Corp.  operates.  Back  on  ground  level, 
trading  action  rages  in  the  pits  of  the  Board  of 
Trade’s  exchanges.  Frenzied  traders  in  vests  of 
green,  red  and  yellow  point,  scream  and  gesture, 
moving  millions  of  dollars  in  the  process.  At  the 
behest  of  clients,  they  buy  and  sell  futures — 
bond  and  other  financial  futures  in  one  pit,  agri¬ 
cultural  futures  in  another — often  using  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  eye  contact  or  a  nod  of  the  head 
to  seal  a  deal.  With  one  stroke  of  the  hand,  a 
trader  might  buy  into  a  30-year  bond  or  sell 
10,000  bushels  of  corn. 

Since  1925,  the  Clearing  Corp.  has  kept  score 
on  that  frenzied  action  (about  70  percent  of 
trades  still  occur  in  the  pits).  Every  trade  has  a 
buyer  and  a  seller,  and  every  sale  must  match  a 
corresponding  purchase.  The  match  has  to  be 
exact  to  the  penny,  and  unlike  other  markets 
such  as  the  stock  market,  the  difference  between 
sell  and  buy  must  be  zero  by  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  Clearing  Corp.  records  every  trade  and 
sends  information  about  each  trade  to  the  com¬ 
panies  involved,  wherever  in  the  world  they  are 
located.  More  important,  the  Clearing  Corp. 
performs  a  risk-management  function,  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  completion  of  every  trade  and  pro¬ 
tecting  against  defaults  by  any  of  the  clearing 
members.  In  other  words,  the  Clearing  Corp. 
stands  behind  every  transaction.  If  a  party  in  a 
transaction  defaults  on  a  contract,  the  Clearing 
Corp.  steps  in  and  completes  the  deal. 


The  Clearing  Corp.  needed  to  evaluate  all  its  IT 
systems  and  figure  out  how  it  stacked  up  against 
those  of  rivals,  says  CIO  Brett  Paulson. 


REBUILDING  I.T.,  PIECE  BY  PIECE 

By  October  1998,  the  Clearing  Corp.  was 
ready  to  expand  on  its  legacy  and  create  its  new 
identity.  Hammond  and  Paulson  brought  in 
consultancy  Deloitte  &  Touche  to  evaluate  the 
Clearing  Corp.’s  technology  capabilities. 

Together,  the  organizations  set  priorities  for  the 
Clearing  Corp.’s  IT  initiatives.  The  first  step  was  to  conceptualize 
the  ideal  clearing  system  and  compare  that  with  other  systems 
around  the  world. 

“We  figured  out  what  the  perfect  system  would  be  based  on  what 
| Deloitte  &  Touche  has]  built  at  other  clearinghouses,”  Paulson  says. 
“We  did  a  clearinghouse-by-clearinghouse  straight  comparison.  We 
wanted  to  look  by  component  at  what  we  did  well,  where  we  needed 
new  technology  and  where  we  had  to  enhance  functionality.  We  were 
taking  things  that  may  have  possibly  been  entrenched  in  mainframe 


technology,  and  where  appropriate,  we  brought  in  distributed  tech¬ 
nology  and  object  technology  and  browser-based  technology.” 

The  Clearing  Corp.  began  by  building  three  new  systems,  each  of 
which  is  in  use  now.  The  first  is  called  Allocation  and  Claim 
Transactions  (ACT),  which  is  a  real-time  system  that  distributes  infor¬ 
mation  about  a  trade  to  member  companies  involved  in  the  trade. 
Once  a  trade  is  placed,  the  pertinent  details  of  the  deal  reach  broker¬ 
age  houses  without  having  to  be  rekeyed  by  an  employee  on  the  bro¬ 
ker’s  end.  The  broker  can  automate  the  process  of  accepting  trades, 
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again  removing  an  employee — and  the  chance  for  error — from  the 
process.  All  parties  involved  in  a  trade  know  immediately  whether 
the  proposed  sale  price  matches  the  proposed  purchase  price. 

This  application  answers  member  companies’  demand  for  faster 
information,  says  Jerry  Crowley,  senior  vice  president  of  operations 
at  ED&F  Man  International  in  Chicago.  “My  system  takes  a  mes¬ 
sage  and  reads  it;  it  then  sends  a  message  back  to  the  Clearing  Corp. 
that  says  ‘Accept  the  trade.’  I  don’t  have  an  employee  that  keeps 
going  in  and  looking  through  these  screens.  We’ve  been  able  to 
automate  some  of  the  processes  that  are  more  manual  in  nature. 
That’s  a  cost  savings,”  Crowley  says. 

The  Clearing  Corp.  also  addressed  the  problem  of  letting  mem¬ 
ber  companies  track  trading  summaries  in  real-time.  With  a  pay/col¬ 
lect  system  the  Clearing  Corp.  developed,  member  companies  can 
check  their  “positions” — how  much  money  they’ve  proposed  to 


spend  or  receive — in  various  trades.  The  pay/collect  system’s  real¬ 
time  capabilities  are  important  because  managers  at  these  compa¬ 
nies  need  to  know  when  they  are  going  to  owe  an  outstanding  debt 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  Plus,  managers  can  keep  a  lookout  for  traders 
who  might  be  spending  or  buying  too  much  in  a  day — altering  posi¬ 
tions  more  than  the  company  would  like. 

The  Clearing  Corp.’s  third  system,  called  Meta-Clear,  is  the  basis 
for  the  e-commerce  strategy.  It’s  designed  specifically  for  different  e- 
commerce  platforms  that  trade  products  on  a  cash,  futures  or  options 
basis.  Meta-Clear  allows  B2B  exchanges  and  marketplaces  to  record 
and  confirm  transactions,  to  manage  assets,  check  market  players’ 
credit  and  settle  trades. 

The  leap  from  helping  member  companies  to  being  a  budding  e- 
commerce  service  provider  starts  here.  Member  companies  can  access 
these  two  new  applications  through  the  Clearing  Corp.’s  website 


( www.botcc.com )  or  through  systems  of  their  own,  via  application 
programming  interfaces  (APIs)  Clearing  Corp.  programmers  built  to 
match  the  new  functionality.  Since  most  members  already  have  pro¬ 
prietary  systems  for  managing  trades,  APIs  were  critical  for  usability, 
Paulson  says.  Building  those  APIs  was  also  a  springboard  for  the 
Clearing  Corp.’s  e-commerce  strategy.  Hammond  says  that  while  the 
effort  was  a  new  one  for  the  Clearing  Corp.,  it  did  not  tax  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  resources  too  heavily.  He  says  the  Clearing  Corp.’s  success 
in  building  applications  for  members  led  the  organization’s  leader¬ 
ship  to  believe  it  could  do  the  same  thing  for  paying  customers. 

“Those  were  significant  events  that  kind  of  happened  as  a  whim¬ 
per,”  Hammond  says.  “When  you  took  what  we  had  with  ACT, 
our  APIs,  our  communications  network,  our  real-time  ability  to 
clear  data,  it  was  straight-through  processing.  It  allowed  member 
companies  to  manage  their  trades  24  hours  a  day.  We’re  getting  the 

benefit  of  developing  applications  that  pro¬ 
vide  that  functionality — over  time  [the  needs 
of  members  and  the  strategies  of  e-commerce 
customers]  are  going  to  converge.” 

The  Clearing  Corp.  currently  generates 
95  percent  of  its  transaction  revenue  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  Hammond  would  like  to 
see  it  establish  its  independence  more  firmly  by 
diversifying  its  revenue  base.  “When  you  go 
out  into  corporate  America,  organizations 
don’t  like  to  see  [even]  30  percent  of  their  rev¬ 
enue  coming  from  one  source,”  he  says.  That’s 
where  the  e-commerce  strategy  is  supposed  to 
make  its  mark.  The  Clearing  Corp.  is  now  out 
to  provide  its  basic,  historic  clearing  func¬ 
tion — as  well  as  complimentary  services  such 
as  risk  management,  banking  and  settlement, 
and  perhaps  even  applications  hosting — to 
burgeoning  new  B2B  exchange  websites. 

A  positive  byproduct  of  the  new  e-com¬ 
merce  strategy  is  the  marriage  of  IT  and  the  Clearing  Corp.’s  core 
business.  The  Accenture  report  and  the  IT  investment  lockdown 
during  merger  talks  with  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  brought 
some  of  the  organization’s  technological  deficiencies  into  the  light; 
they  also  sparked  a  recasting  of  IT’s  role  at  the  Clearing  Corp. 
Business  leaders  like  Hammond  came  together  with  IT,  making 
Paulson  a  key  player  and  technology  a  strategic  part  of  the  Clearing 
Corp.’s  operations  (see  “Speaking  IT  Like  a  Native,”  this  page). 

THE  75-YEAR-OLD  STARTUP 

Once  they  began  fleshing  out  an  electronic  commerce  strategy, 
Hammond  and  Paulson  say,  business-to-business  exchange  play¬ 
ers  contacted  the  Clearing  Corp.  before  anyone  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  began  marketing  its  services;  Hammond  says  that  the 
Clearing  Corp.  has  talked  to  more  than  70  e-commerce  companies 


Speaking  1 1  Like  a  Native 

TOM  HAMMOND,  the  Clearing  Corp.’s  executive  vice  president  of  clearing  services,  speaks 
a  bit  of  IT  himself— from  necessity.  In  a  former  role  at  the  Mid-American  Commodity 
Exchange  (now  an  affiliate  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  Hammond  found  that  the  exchange’s  small 
staff  dictated  everyone  in  the  operation  had  to  pitch  in  on  especially  challenging  projects. 

“I  ran  the  clearinghouse,  and  one  of  the  projects  was  to  develop  their  standalone  clear¬ 
ing  system,”  Hammond  says.  "I  was  the  business  analyst  with  an  IT  [consultant]  chained  to 
my  hip.  Through  this  process,  I  learned  more  about  coding  than  I  ever  wanted  to. 

“I  got  a  call  at  2  a.m.,’’  he  continues,  "saying  ‘We’re  out  of  balance’  [meaning  the 
exchange  had  not  zeroed  out  at  the  end  of  the  day].  I  said,  ‘What  do  you  mean  we’re  out  of 
balance?’  I  came  down,  and  we  ended  up  fixing  the  problem  and  doing  a  code  change. 

That's  more  technology  experience  than  I  ever  wanted.  I  have  more  than  empathy  when 
talking  from  a  technology  perspective.”  -L.  Pender 
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This  June,  the  leading 
companies  and  conferences 
in  technology  take  center 

stage  in  New  York  City. 

T 


At  PC  EXPO,  the  expo  portion  of 
TECHXNY,  you’ll  find  mobile  &  wireless, 
business  solutions,  leading-edge 
Internet  security  advances,  ASPs,  the 
latest  in  Linux,  storage  technologies 
and  more.  The  best  products,  services 
and  real-world  solutions  — all  delivered 
by  the  best  vendors  and  solutions 
providers  in  the  IT  industry. 


Limited  Engagement.  One  Week  Only. 

TECHXNY’s  full  week  of  conferences,  education  summits  and 
special  events  has  something  for  just  about  everyone.  The  IT 
Innovation  Conference  focusing  on  innovative  security  solutions... 
an  IT  infrastructure  built  for  speed. ..top-notch  information-sharing 
architecture... Best  of  Brainshare...SAN  and  Clustering  Summits... 
and  the  wide,  wide,  wireless  world. 

Marketing  Integration  Xchange,  a  conference  and  exposition, 
focusing  on  the  use  of  technology  to  maximize  marketing 
effectiveness  and  optimize  customer  relationships. 

There’s  the  Finance  Exchange.  The  Angel  Society  Forum 

for  entrepreneurs.  First  Look  for  senior-level  execs.  Solutions 
Integrator  Think  Tech.  PC  Career  Expo.  And  still  more  targeted 
programs  and  events  are  on  their  way  to  bring  you  the  cutting- 
edge  of  IT  today. 


! 


- 


Conference  Dates:  June  25-28,  2001 
Exposition  Dates:  June  26-28,  2001 
Location:  Javits  Center,  New  York  City 


To  learn  all  about  what  there  is  to  see,  do,  hear,  and  learn  at 
TECHXNY  this  June,  log  on  to  www.techxny.com.  And  while  you’re 
there,  make  sure  to  register  right  away! 


Flagship  Sponsors 


Platinum  Sponsor 


Keynote  Sponsor 


Novell.  VERITAS  COMPAQ. 


BusinessWeek 


E-Commerce  Strategies 


about  its  services,  though  only  one  has  finalized  a  deal  so  far. 

It  makes  sense  for  e-marketplaces  to  seek  the  Clearing  Corp.’s 
help,  says  Bruce  Weber,  associate  professor  of  business  at  City 
University  of  New  York’s  Baruch  College.  “With  all  these  B2B 
exchanges,  there  are  probably  a  lot  of  credit  issues  that  a  clearing¬ 
house  can  address  in  a  low-cost  way,”  he  says.  “Instead  of  having 
to  check  out  every  potential  participant  in  your  B2B  exchange,  if 
there’s  a  clearinghouse  that  comes  in  and  says,  ‘We’ll  make  good  on 
any  payment  you  expect  to  receive,’  [the  clearinghouse]  can  per¬ 
form  a  valuable  role.” 

Hammond  and  Paulson  set  out  to  create  capabilities  that  they 
could  sell  to  their  newfound  customers,  but  they  ran  into  a  few  hur¬ 
dles  when  trying  to  make  those  systems  commercially  viable.  The 


Clearing  Corp.’s  in-house  applications  systems  were  not  flexible 
enough  to  handle  transaction  processing  for  exchanges.  Breaking 
tradition,  the  Clearing  Corp.  purchased  a  vendor’s  product  rather 
than  develop  in-house,  choosing  OM  Secur  to  add  capabilities  to 
the  Meta-Clear  system.  OM  Secur  is  an  exchange-processing  tool 
that  allowed  Paulson’s  IT  department  to  create  databases  with  more 
attributes  than  their  in-house  databases  had.  OM  Secur  comes  from 
OM  Group,  a  clearing  organization  for  a  Swedish  exchange  that  is 
a  major  player  on  the  global  financial  markets  scene  (it  has  sought 
to  acquire  the  London  Stock  Exchange)  and  that  develops  trading 
and  clearing  systems  for  other  exchanges  and  clearinghouses.  But  get¬ 
ting  hold  of  the  OM  Secur  product  wasn’t  easy.  Secur  needed  a  major 
scalability  boost — the  Clearing  Corp.  sees  far  greater  trading  activ¬ 
ity  than  the  OM  Group  does  on  the  average  day — and  had  to  be 
ported  to  a  Sun  Solaris  operating  system  environment  from  its  native 
DEC  OpenVMS  platform.  In  fact,  negotiations  of  the  sale  and  OM 
Group’s  development  of  the  product  have  taken  so  long  that  the 
Clearing  Corp.  was  not  due  to  see  Secur  until  late  March  2001. 

While  OM  Secur  will  meet  a  pressing  flexibility  need,  the  Clearing 
Corp.  still  faces  other  challenges  to  be  a  B2B  player.  Serving  its  same 
role  since  the  days  of  A1  Capone,  the  Clearing  Corp.  had  tailored 
its  systems  to  clear  transactions  made  under  the  rigidly  standard¬ 
ized  contracts  of  the  futures  industry.  Futures  contracts  tend  to  have 
uniform  payment  schedules  and  other  characteristics  that  rarely 
change.  But  a  cash  exchange,  such  as  an  e-marketplace,  deals  with 
contracts  of  varying  lengths  and  with  varying  terms.  Adapting  the 
Clearing  Corp.  system  to  handle  those  new  contracts  has  not  been 


easy;  the  process  has  required  a  combination  of  business-process 
expertise  and  old-fashioned  recoding  of  systems.  “We’re  writing  the 
code  right  now  to  support  e-commerce,”  Paulson  says.  But  the 
Clearing  Corp.  does  have  a  customer  for  its  services  already,  and 
that  customer  is  helping  get  the  job  done. 

“This  has  been  a  massive  overhaul”  for  the  Clearing  Corp.,  says 
Laura  Craft,  CEO  of  Opt4,  a  Berkeley,  Calif.-based  startup  B2B 
site  and  the  Clearing  Corp.’s  first  customer.  Opt4,  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  launch  March  1,  2001,  will  provide  a  platform  through 
which  companies  in  vertical  industries  can  customize  derivatives 
trading  (the  right  to  buy  fruit  or  steel  or  coal  at  a  fixed  future  date 
and  price).  “The  fundamental  complexity  of  processing  customized 
contracts  is  something  the  other  clearing  corporations  have  not 

undertaken,”  Craft  says.  Opt4  and 
the  Clearing  Corp.  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  October  that  includes  joint 
development  of  the  Clearing  Corp.’s 
system  and  a  payment  model 
through  which  Opt4  will  pay  the 
Clearing  Corp.  per  transaction 
cleared,  plus  a  flat  fee. 

Because  the  Clearing  Corp.’s  risk- 
management  and  consulting  services 
help  Opt4  to  qualify  buyers  and  sellers  for  the  trading  site,  Craft 
sees  its  contract  as  critical  to  her  company’s  competitive  success. 
“There  is  a  limited  number  of  recognized  clearinghouses  that  are 
trusted  by  the  financial  community,”  she  says.  “We  felt  it  was 
extremely  important  that  every  aspect  of  our  system  be  recognized 
as  trusted  and  reliable.” 

A  FUTURE  SECURED 

Right  now,  the  Clearing  Corp.  is  looking  for  new  customers  for  its 
B2B  technology.  A  possible  merger  with  the  Options  Clearing  Corp. 
(OCC) — a  Chicago-based  clearinghouse  for  the  securities  market — 
failed  last  February.  The  Clearing  Corp.  and  OCC  would  say  only 
that  they  couldn’t  reach  an  agreement  that  satisfied  both  parties  and 
their  respective  constituents.  But  OCC  Vice  Chairman  George  Hender 
acknowledged  that  the  Clearing  Corp.’s  technology  was  way  ahead  of 
his  own.  Had  the  merger  taken  place,  Hender  said,  the  entity  would 
have  been  driven  by  the  Clearing  Corp.’s  technology. 

“Anything  that  they  have  would  be  a  huge  help,”  Hender  said. 
“Technology  is  expensive,  and  there’s  no  sense  in  spending  money 
to  re-create  something  someone  already  has  developed.” 

The  Clearing  Corp.  says  it  won’t  pursue  another  merger  like  that 
with  OCC.  Instead,  Hammond  and  Paulson’s  organization  will  focus 
on  adding  new  clients  like  Opt4.  And  while  that  future  may  be  uncer¬ 
tain,  on  the  IT  side  at  least,  the  Clearing  Corp.  is  covered.  BE! 


Are  you  involved  in  an  IT  renaissance?  Let  Senior  Writer  Lee  Pender  know  at 
lpender@cio.com. 


“The  complexity  of  processing  customized  contracts 
is  something  the  other  clearing  corporations  have 
not  undertaken.”  -0pt4  CEO  Laura  Craft 
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PARTNERS 

Blue  Martini  Software 
Candle  Corporation 
EDS 

Infonet  Services  Corporation 
Infosys  Technologies 
Intel  Online  Services 
Novell,  Inc. 
PeopleSoft,  Inc. 
Predictive  Systems,  Inc. 
Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

Tonic  Software 
Unisys  Corporation 
Verizon 


This  year's  CIO  100  Awards  Ceremony 
is  proudly  underwritten  by 

CUSTOMERS  •  EMPLOYEES  •  SUPPLIERS 


The  CIO  100  Symposium®  and  Awards 
is  an  annual  program  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  CIO  100  Special  Issue 
of  CIO  Magazine.  The  special  issue  and 
awards  ceremony  honor  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  100  organizations  for 
Leadership  and  Innovation  for  the  Future 
of  the  Enterprise. 


People  power  the  internet. 


C  I  o 


H 
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ARDS 


The  2001  CIO  100 
Awards  will 
recognize  companies 
that  have  demonstrated  inno¬ 
vation  in  a  number  of  areas: 
by  creating  new  products  and 
services  that  offer  potentially 
significant  benefits  in  the 
marketplace;  by  markedly 
refining,  redefining  and 
improving  relationships  with 
outside  partners  or  cus¬ 
tomers;  or  by  creating  and 
refining  internal  processes 
that  enable  them  to  stay 
successful  in  the  marketplace 
or  to  take  the  company  in  a 
new  direction. 

The  Symposium  program 
explores  innovation  as  the 
key  to  future  change,  growth 
and  success.  And  who  better 
to  moderate  our  discussions 
and  talk  to  us  about 
“Innovation  in  an  Age  of 
Creative  Destruction”  than 
Paul  Saffo,  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Future.  Paul 
believes  that  technology 


doesn’t  drive  change  —  it 
merely  enables  change.  It 
creates  new  options  and 
opportunities  that  we  choose 
to  exploit.  To  him,  it  is  our 
response  to  technology  that 
drives  innovation  and  change. 

“Outstanding 
opportunity  to 
learn  from  leaders 
with  similar 
challenges.” 

GARY  D.  SLOAN, 

VP  INFORMATION  SERVICES, 
FOCAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
CORPORATION 


Joining  Paul  on  the  main 
stage  will  be  Geoffrey 
Moore,  Danny  Hillis  and 
John  Seely  Brown.  At  last 
year’s  Symposium,  Geoff 
shared  some  of  the  material 
that  culminated  in  his  book, 
Living  on  the  Fault  Line.  He 
returns  this  year  to  discuss 
what  lessons  he’s  learned  as  a 


result  of  his  initial  engage¬ 
ments  with  Fortune  2000 
companies.  Danny  Hillis, 
co-founder  of  Applied  Minds 
and  former  Vice  President 
and  Disney  Fellow  of  the 
Walt  Disney  Company,  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  address 
“Creativity  and  Technology.” 
And  nothing  less  than 
“Transforming  the  Corporate 
Landscape”  is  the  topic  of 
choice  for  scientist-artist- 
philosopher  John  Seely 
Brown,  Chief  Scientist, 

Xerox  Corporation. 

Editor  in  Chief  of  CIO 
Magazine  Abbie  Lundberg 
and  other  senior  editors  will 
again  be  on  hand  to  lead 
the  Executive  Mindshare 
Sessions,  small  group  discus¬ 
sions  for  participants  to 
share  experiences  and  find 
solutions  on  key  issues. 

Dust  off  the  golf  clubs 
and  the  tuxedo  or  gown — 
you’ll  need  both  (although 
not  at  the  same  time!)  to  take 
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advantage  of  the  great 
networking  opportunities 
we  offer.  Sunday  we  host  a 
golf  tournament  at  the  newly 
redesigned  championship 
Riverwalk  Golf  Course. 
Tuesday’s  black  tie  bash  pays 
tribute  to  this  year’s  CIO  100 
Award  Honorees  during  a 
special  reception  and 
dinner.  Meet  more  of  your 


fellow  participants  at  Cafe 
100  gatherings  and  hospitali¬ 
ty  events  hosted  by  our 
corporate  Partners. 

And,  we’ll  always  have  a 
few  surprises  in  store  for  you. 
Visit  our  Web  site  to  register 
now,  or  to  check  the  current 
agenda  from  time  to  time  for 
new  presenters,  sessions  and 
activities. 


The  Famous  Hotel  del  Coronado 

Recognized  as  a  one-of-a  kind  setting,  the  Hotel  del  Coronado 
offers  a  unique  way  to  experience  the  elegance  of  another  era,  and 
is  proud  to  be  chosen  to  host  the  CIO  100  Symposium  and  Awards. 


To  enroll,  call  800  355-0246,  or  visit  our 
Web  Site  at  www.cio.com/conferences. 


CIO  100  Symposium  and  Awards 
August  12  -  14,  2001 
Hotel  del  Coronado 
San  Diego,  CA 

Enrollment  Application 


If  this  is  your  first  CIO  conference , 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 


□  I  won’t  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future  CIO  events. 


Name: _ Telephone: 

Title: _ Facsimile^ 


Company:  _ 

Address:  _ Mail  Stop: _ 

City,  State,  Zip: _ 

E-mail  Address: _ Web  site  URL:. 

Name  as  you  want  it  to  appear  on  your  badge:  _ 


□  I  will  be  attending  the  Award  Ceremony  Dinner  on  Tuesday  evening. 

□  I  will  bring  a  companion  at  the  cost  of  $350.  Name  of  my  companion: _ 

(Please  note  Companion  Program  details  under  enrollment  fees ) 

□  My  companion  will  be  attending  the  Award  Ceremony  Dinner  on  Tuesday  evening. 


TA1 


What  Is... 

Your  primary  industry? 

Your  organization’s  annual  revenues  or  assets? 

Your  annual  IT  budget? 

Enrollment  Fees: 

O  $3,100  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  immediately  by  calling  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado  at  619  435-6611.  To  receive  the  discounted  rate,  please  mention 
that  you  are  attending  the  CIO  100  Symposium  when  making  your 
reservations.  This  fee  does  not  include  hotel. 

O  $3,715  Government/Military 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CXO  will  make  your  hotel 
reservations  for  arrival  Sunday,  August  12  and  departure  Wednesday, 
August  15.  Additional  hotel  reservations  are  your  responsibility. 

O  $350  Companion  Program 

This  fee  includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast,  planned  companion  activities  and  the  CIO  100  Awards 
Ceremony.  Companions  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament 
or  Symposium  sessions.  Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to 
attend  any  Symposium  function. 

O  $10,000  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or 
consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and 
consulting  companies.  This  enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check 
only  and  does  not  include  three  nights  hotel.  CXO  will  make  the  final 
determination  of  this  category. 


Payment: 

□  Check  enclosed 

Executive  Programs,  CXO  Media,  Inc.,  P3620, 
Boston,  MA  02241-3621 

□  P.O.  #  _ 

(A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10 
business  days.)  ' 

□  MC  /  Visa  /  AMEX  (circle  one) 

Acct.  #:  _ 

Signature:  _ 

Exp.:  _ 

All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Symposium,  and  all  cancella¬ 
tions  and  changes  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may  cancel 
your  Symposium  attendance  or  companion  up  to  July  13,  2001 
without  penalty.  A  $650  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for 
cancellations  received  between  July  14  -  July  27,  2001.  No 
refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations  received  on  or 
after  July  27,  2001  or  for  no-shows.  CXO  reserves  the  right  to 
limit  attendance  to  practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 

or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


Enterprise  Value  Awards 

As  an  IT  or  business  executive  who  has  built  or  utilized  an 
IT  system  that  delivers  both  demonstrable  ROI  and  strate¬ 
gic  value  to  your  organization, you  deserve  recognition  and 
praise. The  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  will  bring  you,  your 
company  and  your  IT  organization  the  industry  prestige 
you  deserve. 

If  your  innovative  solution  deserves  the  most  presti¬ 
gious  award  in  the  industry,  you  may  download  the  appli¬ 
cation  off  our  website  at  www.cio.com/eva  or  contact 
Cristina  Sousa  at  (508)  935-4630. 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Windows  2000 ADVANTAGE 


The  Web  Magazine  for  IT  Leaders  Implementing  Windows  2000  and  Windows  NT  with  Compag  Services  and  Solutions 


Compaq  lntegration2000  delivers  enterprise 
e-commerce  solutions 


Integrating  enterprise  applications  recently  got  a  boost 
with  Compaq's  Integration2000.  The  initiative  helps 
solve  the  most  difficult  business  integration  problems. 

www.windows2000advantage.com/pov/ 

12-11-00_integration.asp 


TECH  EDGE 


Windows  2000  enhances  storage 
management,  disaster  recovery 


Microsoft  Windows  2000  features  that  fine-tune 
how  information  is  stored,  distributed,  backed  up 
and  recovered  are  making  life  easier  for  companies. 

www.windows2000advantage.com/tech_edge/ 

02-05-01_disk_disaster.asp 


O&A 


Aberdeen  Group  analyst  says  Windows  2000 
ready  for  reliability  prime  time 


Tom  Manter,  research  director  at  the  Aberdeen 
Group,  finds  users  choose  Microsoft  Windows  2000 
over  Windows  alternatives. 

www.windows2000advantage.com/qa/ 

01-29-01_aberdeen_reliability.asp 


FEATURES  > 

One  year  old,  Windows  2000  is  growing 
up  fast 


On  its  first  birthday,  Microsoft  Windows  2000  has  estab¬ 
lished  itself  as  a  staple  in  Web  server  environments,  and  is 
slowly  making  its  way  from  the  front  end  of  IT  shops  to  the 
back  end  of  data  centers.  In  the  process,  it’s  delivering  signi 
icant  savings  and  reliability  and  making  life  easier  for  users 


For  the  full  story,  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
features/02-19-01_birthday.asp 


FEATURES  > 

Part  II:  Compaq's  massive,  methodical  Windows 
2000  migration 


At  the  start  of  the  new  year,  Compaq's  corporate-wide 
Microsoft  Windows  2000  migration  project  was  making  not 
worthy  progress.  The  new  infrastructure,  based  on  Windows 
2000  and  Active  Directory,  was  in  place  at  almost  all  of 
Compaq's  big  corporate  sites,  and  about  a  third  of  all  user 
accounts  were  migrated.  Completion  of  the  infrastructure  is 
expected  early  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year. 


COLUMNS 


For  the  full  story,  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
features/02-19-01_massive_migration.asp 


The  Windows  2000  tide  is  turning 

After  a  rocky  beginning,  Microsoft  Windows  2000  is  com¬ 
ing  around.  How  do  we  know?  Because  our  readers  are 
saying  so. 

www.windows2000advantage.com/columns/ 

01-08-01_turning.asp 


FEATURES > 


Internet  Security  and  Acceleration  Server  2000  is  a 
big  improvement  over  Proxy  Server  2.0 


CASE  STUDIES 


RadioShack,  Starbucks  blazing  Commerce  Server 
2000  trail 


Before  Microsoft's  Commerce  Server  2000  hit  the  street, 
it  went  through  an  extended  beta  testing  trial  with  top- 
tier  companies. 

www.windows2000advantage.com/ 

case_studies/01-22-01_commerce.asp 


Microsoft's  Internet  Security  and  Acceleration  Server  200( 
(ISA  Server  2000)  is  an  enterprise-ready  multi-layer  firewi 
and  high-performance  Web  caching  server.  As  part  of  the 
growing  family  of  Microsoft  .Net  servers,  ISA  Server  2000 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  management  and  security  fea¬ 
tures  built  into  Windows  2000.  It  is  also  integrated  with  th 
other  members  of  the  .Net  Server  family. 


For  the  full  story,  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
features/02-12-01_acceleration_server.asp 
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ROUNDTABLE  > 

Windows  2000  users  home  in  on  desktop  issues 

At  a  recent  Microsoft  Desktop  Deployment  conference  held  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  three  attendees  met  with  Windows  2000  Advantage  managing  editor, 
Stefanie  McCann,  to  discuss  deploying  Microsoft  Windows  2000  on  the  desk¬ 
top.  The  enthusiastic  participants  guickly  got  down  to  business  and  said  how 
impressed  they  were  with  the  operating  system's,  security,  and  its  overall 
reliability.  They  also  lauded  other  features,  including  portability,  Active 
Directory  and  power  management.  The  participants  of  the  roundtable  includ¬ 
ed:  Travis  Sanders  and  Donald  Bizelli,  systems  analysts  for  WorldCom  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  and  Frank  Clark,  CEO,  Design  Enterprises,  Denver, 
Colo,  and  independent  computer  consultant. 

Q:  Did  the  conference  deal  mostly  with  deploying  Windows  2000  on  the 
desktop,  or  did  you  get  into  server  deployment? 

Sanders:  We  touched  on  server  deployment  just  a  little  bit. 

Q:  When  are  your  companies  going  to  start  migrating  to  Windows  2000? 

Bizelli:  There  are  rumors  that  we  may  start  migrating  as  early  as  April. 

Q:  Is  that  just  the  desktop  or  server  and  desktop? 

Bizelli:  That  is  going  to  be  the  desktops  to  start  with  and  then  we'll  migrate 
the  servers. 

Clark:  For  me  it  varies  because  the  different  companies  that  I  consult  with. 
Some  are  already  on  Windows  2000,  some  want  to  upgrade  and  others  want 
to  stay  with  Windows  98.  What  I  do  is  a  lot  more  of  the  desktop-type  stuff.  I 
work  with  SOHO's  up  to  medium-sized  businesses.  And  most  of  them  buy  for 
the  desktop,  especially  the  small  office,  home  offices. 

For  the  full  story,  visit:www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
roundtables/02-12-01_users.asp 


QUOTE  OF  THE  WEEK  > 

"Everything  I  have  touched,  I  have  installed 
Windows  2000  on  and  I've  beat  the  heck  out  of 
it.  It  is  great." 

—  Travis  Sanders 
systems  analyst 
WorldCom 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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What  is  Windows  2000  Advantage? 

The  mission  of  Windows  2000  Advantage  is  to  become 
your  primary  source  of  timely,  useful  information  for  planning 
and  implementing  Microsoft  Windows  2000  on  Compag  solu¬ 
tions  and  services. 

Windows  2000  Advantage  is  a  Web-only  magazine 
because  that  lets  us  bring  you,  the  IT  leader,  great  stories 
that  apply  to  your  day-to-day  work.  We'll  keep  you  up  to  date 
with  a  weekly  e-mail  alert  so  you  don't  miss  a  thing. 

Windows  2000  Advantage  is  underwritten  by  Microsoft 
and  Compaq.  Its  charter  is  to  address  the  issues  that  most 
concern  IT  managers  charged  with  keeping  their  companies 
on  top  of  the  latest  and  best  solutions  Microsoft  and  Compaq 
have  to  offer.  Toward  that  goal,  we  offer  a  wide  range  of  sto¬ 
ries  including  case  studies,  columns  and  news  to  provide  you 
with  information  you  can't  find  anywhere  else. 
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QUICKPOLL  > 


Is  the  lack  of  skilled 
Windows  2000 
administrators  and 
developers  holding 
back  your  migration 
to  Windows  2000 
Server? 


Cast  your  vote  now  at: 

www.Windows2000Advantage.com/500  Base:  14  Respondents 


Microsoft*  COMPAQ. 
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Leadership 


argument  for  Odson’s  competence,  and  she 
delivered  it  in  front  of  a  tough  jury  of  800 
user  attorneys.  These  users  have  increased 
their  understanding  of  IT  and  employ  it  more 
enthusiastically  than  in  the  past  because 
many  of  their  clients  now  come  from  the 
high-tech  industry.  But  the  lawyers  are  still 
skeptical  about  adopting  new  technologies 
because  systems  installed  in  the  past  by  out¬ 
side  contractors  didn’t  meet  their  needs.  At 
the  top  of  Odson’s  wish  list  is  completing  the 
deployment  of  a  knowledge  management 
system  that  would  capture  information 
about  the  firm,  its  internal  expertise  and  its 
clients.  The  system  would  help  lawyers  iden¬ 
tify  more  quickly  colleagues  who  could  assist 
them  with  their  work  (now,  they  query  each 
other  via  e-mail,  a  cumbersome  process).  But 
so  far,  it  has  been  difficult  to  convince  the 
partners  that  benefits  of  the  technology  jus¬ 
tify  its  high  price  tag,  which  is  in  the  mid-six 
figures.  And  the  lawyers  consider  their  client 
information  to  be  their  personal  intellectual 
property,  so  it’s  hard  to  get  them  to  share. 

Odson’s  other  challenges  include  nurtur¬ 
ing  scarce  talent  and  keeping  employees 
challenged  enough  to  stick  around.  Also,  she 
must  meet  the  leadership  expectations  of  the 
law  firm’s  partners  by  forecasting  long-term 
technology  needs,  demonstrating  the  bene- 


Wanna  do 

breakfast? 

Looking  for  a  mentor,  or  at  least  a 
colleague  in  your  area  you  can 
share  insights  and  agonies  with? 
CIO’s  Breakfast  Tour  can  bring 
you  together  with  CIOs  in  your 
city,  helping  you  make  valuable 
connections.  If  you’re  an  IT  execu¬ 
tive  and  are  interested  in  finding 
out  more  about  our  ongoing 
breakfast  tour,  send  a  note  to 
Executive  Editor  Tom  Field  at 
tfield@do.com. 


fits  of  new  technologies  and  showing  a  posi¬ 
tive  return  on  the  firm’s  IT  expenditures. 
Finally,  as  the  mother  of  a  toddler,  Odson  is 
looking  for  ways  to  balance  her  professional 
and  personal  lives — and  succeed  in  both. 

Making  the  Sale 

Mary  Odson:  I  do  a  strategic  plan  and  budget 
one  year  at  a  time.  What  is  your  budgeting 
strategy? 

Mary  Finlay:  For  the  most  part,  we  budget 
year  to  year.  We  first  look  at  what  it  costs 
us  to  just  continue  what  we  call  “lights  on.” 
Then  we  look  at  the  projects  we  have  in 
progress,  and  then  we  have  the  brand-new 


processes  using  electronic  or  Web-based 
forms.  The  second  was  to  do  the  bulk  of  the 
technology  work  ourselves.  And  third  was 
to  develop  a  KM  strategy.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
effort  for  our  lawyers  to  search  the  multiple 
databases  we  have  now.  Our  new  knowl¬ 
edge  management  system  would  allow  them 
to  search  work  products,  client  information 
and  internal  expertise  with  one  or  two 
clicks.  But  [payback  from]  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  initiatives  is  hard  to  quantify.  What 
has  been  your  experience  with  selling  that  to 
your  management? 

Finlay:  Let’s  first  address  your  goals.  How  do 
they  actually  get  set? 


“The  recognition  that  people  really 
appreciate  is  from  the  user  community. 
Sometimes  I  have  to  ask  people  to 

provide  that  feedback.”  -MARY  FINLAY 


things.  That’s  where  a  lot  of  the  focus  is  on 
the  budget.  We  really  can’t  argue  about 
“lights  on”  because  that’s  keeping  the 
machines  running.  The  “ongoing”  can  be 
[discussed],  although  typically,  if  we  start 
something,  we  complete  it. 

Odson:  Do  you  have  a  separate  R&D 
department  or  does  your  “lights  on”  team 
participate  in  R&D? 

Finlay:  Both.  We  have  a  clinical  R&D  staff, 
who  are  primarily  physicians  and  members 
of  our  IT  staff.  They  look  at  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  of  clinical  systems  that  we  should 
adopt.  We  also  have  a  director  of  technol¬ 
ogy  planning.  Her  role  is  to  look  at  new  tech¬ 
nology:  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  wire¬ 
less?  How  do  we  apply  that  to  our  environ¬ 
ment?  Then,  we  have  other  line  items  for 
R&D  activity.  So  the  manager  of  network 
engineering  has  some  money  for  R&D 
because  he  needs  to  look  at  what’s  new  from 
a  network  engineering  perspective. 

Odson:  We  had  a  few  budget  goals  this  year. 
One  was  to  automate  some  of  the  paper 


Odson:  We  have  a  technology  committee, 
which  is  made  up  of  six  partners,  all  with 
a  strong  interest  in  using  technology  in  their 
practice.  Once  the  committee  supports  an 
initiative,  they  will  ensure  the  lawyers  take 
advantage  of  the  investment.  Customer  re¬ 
lationship  management  is  the  key  to  our 
knowledge  management  strategy,  but  we 
had  to  underplay  the  role  of  sharing  detailed 
client  contact  information  because  our 
attorneys  believe  that  data  belongs  to  [each 
of]  them.  We  took  a  creative  approach  by 
showing  them  the  benefits  of  using  a  CRM 
product  for  content  management,  like  a  lit¬ 
igation  expertise  database. 

Finlay:  So  it  sounds  like  you  have  support, 
and  your  challenge  is  more  about  convinc¬ 
ing  them  that  this  is  what  it  will  cost  to  get 
to  that. 

Odson:  Yes.  Plus  I  have  to  show  a  return  on 
investment.  Sometimes  that  is  difficult  to  do. 
Finlay:  One  of  my  challenges  is  to  better 
explain  our  expenses  to  senior  management. 
Each  of  our  hospitals  and  physician  groups 
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document  production  system  that  can  output 
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“People  want  to  work  for 
somebody  whom  they  believe 
really  cares  about  their 
professional  development.”  -mary finlay 


decide  which  projects  they  want  to  pursue 
every  year,  and  the  entire  budget  has  to  be 
approved  at  the  corporate  level.  One  CEO 
said  to  me,  “You  know,  capital  used  to  be 
buildings  and  equipment.  I  understand  that. 
I  just  don’t  get  IT.”  Since  IT  is  becoming  a 
larger  portion  of  our  organization’s  budget, 
we  need  to  do  more  work  explaining  its  cost 
and  value.  That’s  easier  when  we  have  a  line 
of  successes  behind  us.  There  is  an  element 
of  trust  in  the  discussion,  but  the  need  to 
explain  and  justify  costs  remains.  It’s  also 
important  to  be  closely  tethered  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Your  IT  solutions  need  to  be  seen  as 
supporting  the  goals  of  the  organization. 

For  the  most  part,  our  pb\  sicians  are  very 
accepting  of  technology  .  i  we  have  a 


number  of  them  who  help  us  think  about 
the  future  use  of  technology  in  medicine.  A 
major  reason  for  this  acceptance  has  been 
that  our  clinical  systems  are  designed  and 
implemented  by  clinicians. 

Odson:  Fortunately,  our  clients  are  now  dot¬ 
com  companies.  So  the  lawyers  are  more 
technology  savvy.  But  it  is  still  the  bottom 
line  that’s  most  important.  Law  firms  typi¬ 
cally  break  down  IT  expenditures  on  a  per 
partner  basis.  You  see  a  cost  for  technology 
like  $90,000  per  partner,  and  you  have 
to  quantify  what  they  received  for  that. 
Because  of  this,  efficiency  initiatives  like 
an  enterprise  HR  system  take  a  backseat 
to  legal-specific  technology.  Would  it  be 
better  to  separate  budgets  for  operational 


and  new  technology?  For  example,  have  a 
two-year  budget  for  operational  initiatives, 
which  typically  take  more  than  a  year  to 
show  an  ROI,  and  a  one-year  budget  for 
new  technology? 

Finlay:  We  budget  year  to  year.  We  have  an 
operating  budget  and  a  capital  budget.  We 
think  about  what  we  are  trying  to  do  over 
the  next  three  years,  since  a  number  of  our 
initiatives  are  multiyear.  Then  we  draw  on 
that  for  our  budgeting  purposes.  If  you  have 
the  opportunity,  lay  out  where  you  think 
you  need  to  go  over  the  next  three  years. 
Then  keep  working  back  to  that  plan  every 
time  you  do  a  new  budget  process  and  sup¬ 
plement  it  with  new  business  demands. 

Nurturing  a  Staff 

Odson:  I’ve  considered  developing  an  inter¬ 
nal  mentoring  program  or  coming  up  with 
other  ways  we  can  retain  staff  tempted  by 
opportunities  at  dotcom  companies.  What 
are  you  doing  in  that  area? 

Finlay:  We  have  worked  hard  to  ensure  that 
we  have  competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
There  have  been  times  when  the  IT  staff  has 
been  given  a  higher  increase  than  other  staff 
just  to  keep  pace  with  the  market.  But  you 
can  go  only  so  far  on  the  salary  side.  The 
other  area  that  we  have  started  to  focus  on  is 
training.  People  want  to  work  for  somebody 
whom  they  believe  really  cares  about  their 
professional  development.  We  have  had  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  left  because  they  wanted  to  do 
XYZ  technology,  and  we  didn’t  recognize 
that.  If  somebody  is  a  help-desk  analyst  and 
says,  “What  I  really  want  to  do  is  become  a 
network  engineer;”  we  should  find  a  way  to 
help  that  person  do  that.  In  the  long  run, 
that  really  helps  our  retention. 

Odson:  We  implemented  an  annual  compen¬ 
sation  review,  which  includes  the  amount 
the  firm  invested  in  training  and  conferences. 
It  was  surprising  for  many  people  to  see  that 
expressed  in  dollars.  One  of  our  network 
people  had  received  so  much  training  that 
it  equaled  his  annual  salary.  I  think  it  is  a 
motivator  for  staff  to  stay. 

Finlay:  I  like  that  idea. 

Odson:  Do  you  have  a  process  to  acknowl- 
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edge  extraordinary  efforts  by  your  staff? 
Finlay:  We  recognize  people  in  various  ways. 
We  probably  need  to  do  it  even  more.  The 
recognition  that  people  really  appreciate  is 
from  the  user  community.  Within  the  past 
year,  we  implemented  an  order-entry  system 
in  the  emergency  department  at  one  of  the 
hospitals.  The  chairman  of  the  emergency 
department  sent  an  e-mail  to  the  whole  team 
about  what  a  great  job  the  IT  group  had 
done  and  what  a  difference  they  had  made. 
That  meant  more  to  them  than  getting  an 
e-mail  from  me.  Sometimes  I  have  to  ask 
people  to  provide  that  feedback. 

Leading  a  Balanced  Life 

Odson:  My  biggest  challenge  right  now  is 
managing  my  job  and  my  time  with  my 
daughter  without  feeling  like  I  am  compro¬ 
mising  either  my  family  or  work. 

Finlay:  My  daughters  are  6  and  8.  After  my 
first  daughter  was  born,  I  went  part  time. 
After  my  second  daughter  came  along,  I  was 
planning  on  continuing  that  arrangement. 
Then  my  husband  decided  to  start  consult¬ 
ing,  and  he  is  now  the  parent  who  is  at  home 
the  most.  That  takes  a  whole  layer  of  com¬ 
plication  out.  But  I  think  as  women  we 
always  struggle  with  this  balance.  I  have 
really  come  to  believe  that  balance  has  to  be 
self-defined.  For  me  that  means  I  need  to  be 
home  at  night.  I  need  to  be  home  on  the 
weekends.  I  need  to  be  at  some  critical  events. 
I  need  to  be  both  physically  and  emotionally 
there.  I  am  in  the  type  of  job,  and  I  am  sure 
you  are  as  well,  that  I  could  work  24/7. 
However,  I  need  to  set  realistic  expectations 
for  myself,  with  balance  in  mind.  I  am  very 
fortunate  that  I  work  for  a  man  who  is  sup¬ 
portive  of  the  fact  that  people  need  balance. 

VIRTUAL  MENTOR  is  an  ongoing 
series  pairing  new  CIOs  with 
veteran  practitioners  to  discuss 
leadership  challenges.  If  you’d  like 
to  participate  or  provide  •‘eedback 
on  these  articles,  send  an  e-mail 
to  Deputy  Editor  Richa  ;>astore  at 
pastore@cio.com. 


Odson:  I  feel  like  I  am  doling  out  time. 
Finlay:  Right.  I  feel  like  just  in  this  past  year 
the  pieces  have  started  to  come  together  for 
me.  As  your  daughter  gets  older,  the  needs 
are  different.  Now  it  is  a  lot  easier  for  me. 
But  it  is  still  demanding,  and  I  still  feel  like 
there  are  people  lining  up  who  want  a  piece 
of  my  time.  Most  nights  I  make  it  home  for 


dinner.  When  I  walk  through  the  door,  they 
have  me  100  percent.  That  to  me  is  really 
important.  The  more  my  life  is  in  balance, 
the  better  I  am  at  work.  It’s  also  important 
to  me  to  set  an  example  for  other  women 
struggling  with  this  issue. 

Being  There 

Finlay:  I  am  sure  that  every  time  you  have 
gotten  a  different  position  you  have  felt  this: 
You  get  to  the  point  where  you  say,  “OK,  I 
feel  completely  confident  in  what  I  am 
doing,  how  I  am  doing  it,  how  I  am  going 
to  get  things  done,”  and  you  are  “there.”  I 
sense  that  you  are  still  trying  to  find  and  hit 
that  stride. 

Odson:  Yes.  I  did  a  lot  of  reorganization  of 
the  department,  and  I  had  to  reestablish  IT’s 
credibility  within  the  firm.  I  had  to  devote 
a  lot  of  time  to  the  operational  side,  and  that 
left  little  time  for  strategic  planning.  I  think 
six  months  from  now,  I  will  be  in  a  position 
where  I  can  look  at  the  whole  picture.  Once 
I  am  able  to  do  that,  I  think  I  will  hit  that 
stride  and  feel  more  confident. 

Do  you  have  enough  time  to  do  strate¬ 
gic  planning?  How  do  you  keep  up  with 
technology? 

Finlay:  I  think  maybe  your  real  question  is, 
How  do  you  get  the  other  stuff  done,  like  the 
thinking  we  need  to  do?  Part  of  that,  I  think, 


comes  down  to  what  we  talked  about 
before:  how  to  balance.  I  block  out  time  on 
my  calendar  weekly  that  I  use  for  my  think¬ 
ing  and  planning.  If  I  don’t  purposely  say 
that  I  need  this  amount  of  time  every  week, 
the  only  time  I  would  be  able  to  think  is 
driving  home  at  night,  and  that’s  when  I 
should  really  be  watching  the  road. 


Two  Weeks  Later... 

Finlay  and  Odson  talk  more  about  how  to 
allocate  their  time.  They  speculate  about 
what  they  would  each  do  if  they  had  an 
hour  every  day  to  themselves  and  decide 
they  could  really  use  two  extra  hours — one 
to  spend  with  family,  another  to  learn  more 
about  new  technology.  Meanwhile,  each 
reports  she  has  acted  on  ideas  sparked  by 
their  last  discussion. 

Finlay:  One  area  I  need  to  spend  more  time 
on  is  networking  and  professional  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Women  in  Technology  Institute 
is  on  my  list  of  groups  to  join  this  year.  I’ve 
also  passed  on  to  some  of  my  managers  your 
idea  to  tell  your  staff  each  year  what  their 
real  compensation  was. 

Odson:  I  appreciated  your  suggestion 
about  making  sure  to  separate  work  and 
family  time.  I’ve  been  really  aware  of  not 
trying  to  do  both  at  the  same  time,  not 
thinking  of  work  while  I’m  pushing  my 
daughter  on  the  swing.  I  also  like  what 
you’re  doing  with  your  staff.  I’m  think¬ 
ing  about  sabbaticals,  particularly  for 
people  who  have  to  focus  on  new  tech¬ 
nology.  You  can’t  do  it  while  the  phone  is 
ringing. 

Elana  Varon  is  a  senior  editor  at  CIO.  Reach  her  at 
evaron@cio.com. 


“My  biggest  challenge  is  managing 
my  job  and  my  time  with  my  daughter 
without  compromising  either  my 

family  or  work.”  -MARY  ODSON 
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With  help  from  the  back-office  outfit  for 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  an  inner- 
city  school  that  taught  jewelry  repair  is 
transforming  into  “IT  High,”  where 
students  seek  Cisco  training  certificates 

BY  CHERYL  BENTSEN 


UDE  BRJZARD  REMEMBERS  HIS  FIRST  DAY  AS  A  PHYSICS  TEACHER  AT 

George  Westinghouse  High  School  in  downtown  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  “I  walked  into  the  building  and— 
I’ll  never  forget  it— there  were  kids  all  over  the  first  floor  hanging  out,”  he  says.  The  stairwells 
smelled  of  marijuana;  several  fights  broke  out  that  day.  Still  a  rookie  science  teacher,  the  Haitian- 
born  chemist  had  applied  in  1990  to  work  there  after  associating  its  name  with  the  Westinghouse 
Talent  Search,  famous  for  identifying  top  high  school  science  and  math  students. 

Instead  of  finding  budding  Nobel  laureates,  Brizard  discovered  a  vocational  school  better  known 
for  its  former  students  who  went  on  to  become  rappers,  recording  industry  stars  like  Lit’  Kim, 


Jay-Z  and  the  late  Biggie  Smalls.  Students  were  not  meeting  state  academic  requirements; 

enrollment  was  dwindling;  crime  was  rampant;  teacher 
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morale  was  in  the  dumps.  George  Westinghouse  High 


Learn  about  an  innovative 
approach  to  vocational 
education  designed  to 
boost  the  IT  labor  force 

See  how  your  company 
could  make  a  difference 
in  your  community 

Read  how  IT  can  be  a 
positive  influence  in 
young  people’s  lives 


School  was  on  the  state’s  radar  for  possible  closure.  Its 
curriculum,  which  trained  students  in  fields  such  as  jew¬ 
elry  repair  and  carpentry,  failed  to  prepare  them  for 
today’s  labor  market.  Students  faced  few  academic 
requirements  and  whiled  away  their  days  in  so-called  shop 
classes,  making  nameplates,  menorahs.  “Boy  Scout  proj¬ 
ects,"  Brizard  calls  them,  leaving  students  with  “nothing 
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serve  as  a  model  for  the  overhaul  of  out¬ 
dated  vocational  high  schools,  most  of 
which  are  scrambling  to  keep  pace  with  a 
changing  economy  and  rising  academic 
expectations.  Early  signs  at  the  school — stu¬ 
dents’  enthusiasm,  a  renewed  commitment 
from  faculty  (after  some  staff  turnover)  and 
parents  who  have  rallied  support  after  some 
early  resistance — say  that  it  will. 

Educational  reform  is  not  an  easy  busi¬ 
ness.  George  Westinghouse  High  School’s 
transformation  came  about  through  the 
commitment  of  three  skillful  leaders.  There 
was  Brizard,  the  school  principal;  Brian 
Cosgrove,  a  savvy  ex-cop  who  got  his  com¬ 
pany,  the  Securities  Industry  Automation 
Corp.  (SIAC),  involved  in  the  inner-city 
school;  and  Charles  B.  McQuade,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  SIAC,  who  saw  education  as 
the  best  way  his  company  could  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  its  neighborhood  and  has  sup¬ 
ported  employees’  donating  their  time  to  do 
it.  “This  was  not  some  PR  job,”  McQuade 
says.  “You  know  the  type — adopt  a  school, 
go  over  there  one  day  a  year  to  paint,  some 
crap  like  that.  This  was  the  result  of  sus¬ 
tained  commitment.” 

Schools  are  top-of-mind  for  employers 
and  policy-makers  alike.  In  January,  then 
President-elect  George  W.  Bush  met  with  16 
high-tech  executives  who  identified  educa¬ 
tion  of  IT  workers  as  a  priority  for  the  econ¬ 
omy.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
issued  a  report  in  December  that  said  it 
would  focus  more  on  how  new  technology 
can  be  used  to  improve  learning  rather  than 
simply  advocating  more  classroom  comput¬ 
ers  get  installed.  Microsoft  founder  Bill 
Gates  and  others  have  donated  millions  to 
promote  schools  that  emphasize  technolog¬ 
ical  literacy,  which  to  them  means  more  than 
delivering  computer  boxes  to  classrooms. 
(See  “San  Diego’s  IT  High,”  Page  122.) 

George  Westinghouse  High  School,  an 
inner-city  school  that  caters  to  a  low- 
income  minority  community,  fits  this  bill. 
It’s  not  an  exam  school.  Its  new  curricu¬ 
lum  emphasizes  computer  programming, 
LAN  and  WAN  networking  skills,  com¬ 
puter-aided  drafting,  and  website  build- 


you  could  take  into  the  real  world  to  get  a 
good  job.  I  hate  to  use  the  words  dumping 
ground,  but  that’s  how  many  people  regard 
vocational  high  schools.”  For  the  vast 
majority,  Westinghouse  was  a  dead  end. 

Looking  around  that  first  day  at  unruly 
students — some  wearing  skull-tight  bandan¬ 
nas  called  “do-rags”  and  other  insignia  of 
the  Bloods  and  Crips  street  gangs — and  at 
dark,  dingy  hallways  and  graffiti-scrawled 
walls,  Brizard  saw  weariness  and  fear  on 
teachers’  faces  and  wondered,  “What  the 
hell  am  I  getting  myself  into?” 

A  decade  later,  Brizard,  37,  has  taken 
charge  as  principal  to  lead  a  daring  experi¬ 
ment  to  reinvent  George  Westinghouse  as 
the  nation’s  first  IT  high  school,  where  even¬ 
tually  all  1,100  students  in  grades  nine 


through  12  will  study  computer  program¬ 
ming  or  computer-aided  design  in  addition 
to  academic  courses.  In  New  York  City, 
where,  as  Brizard  puts  it,  “Every  cab  driver 
has  a  Cisco  book  on  his  seat,”  Westing- 
house’s  mission  is  unique:  to  train  high 
school  students  for  IT  careers.  The  goal  is 
to  produce  students  who  can  go  on  to  col¬ 
lege  or  straight  into  jobs  as  certified  techni¬ 
cians  and  programmers,  a  partial  answer  to 
the  ongoing  shortage  of  skilled  IT  workers. 
If  Brooklyn’s  “IT  High”  succeeds,  it  could 


The  powers  behind  Brooklyn’s  IT  High: 
former  cop  Brian  Cosgrove  (left), 
Principal  Jean-Claude  Brizard  (center), 
and  Charles  B.  McQuade,  CEO  of  the 
Securities  Industry  Automation  Corp. 
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produce  students  who 
go  to  college  or  straight  into  jobs  as  technicians  and  programmers. 


George  Westinghouse  students  will 
take  classes  to  prepare  for  exams  in 
network  installation,  support,  network 
engineering  and  design. 

vited  local  kids  to  a  Christmas  party,  some 
hesitated  at  the  door,  asking  a  security 
guard,  “You’re  sure  we’re  allowed  in  here?” 

In  1987,  SIAC  hired  Cosgrove,  now  57, 
an  18-year  veteran  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  to  assess  security  issues 
related  to  the  planned  move  across  the  East 
River.  Born  and  raised  in  Brooklyn, 
Cosgrove  retired  as  a  homicide  detective  in 


ing  and  design,  in  addition  to  studies  in 
the  humanities  and  science.  Shop  classes 
like  jewelry  repair  are  out.  Java  is  in.  And 
here’s  where  Cisco  certification  comes  in: 
George  Westinghouse  students  will  take 
classes  to  prepare  them  for  exams  in  net¬ 
work  installation,  support,  network  engi¬ 
neering  and  design. 

The  Corporate  Stake  in  IT  High 

From  his  lOth-floor  office,  McQuade, 
SIAC’s  58-year-old  chairman,  commands 
a  sweeping  view  of  the  lower  Manhattan 
skyline.  “If  it  weren’t  for  that  sign,”  he 
says  cheerfully,  glancing  at  a  billboard 
atop  a  nearby  roof,  “it  would  be  almost 
perfect.”  McQuade  was  less  happy  in 
1990,  when  SIAC  moved  from  Wall 
Street  to  MetroTech,  a  high-tech  office 
complex  in  downtown  Brooklyn,  a  block 
from  George  Westinghouse  High  School. 
“We  knew  it  would  get  better,  but  it  was 
a  dump  when  we  got  here,”  he  says. 
SIAC’s  computer  systems  keep  the  stock 
markets  running.  After  a  series  of  terror¬ 
ist  bombings  on  Wall  Street  in  the  1980s, 
SIAC’s  parent  company,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  suggested  the  move. 
“Plain  and  simple,  we  didn’t  want  every¬ 
thing  in  one  location,”  he  says. 
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MetroTech  breathed  new  life  into  a  once- 
blighted  area.  The  Brooklyn  Chamber  of 
Commerce  bills  it  “Wall  Street  West”  or 
“New  York’s  Left  Bank,”  an  alternative  to 
Manhattan’s  high  rents  that  has  attracted 
companies  such  as  SIAC,  Bear  Stearns  & 
Co.,  J.P.  Morgan  Chase  &  Co.,  Keyspan 
and  a  Marriott  Hotel.  Across  a  landscaped 
courtyard  are  Polytechnic  University  and 
New  York  Technical  College;  nearby  are 
headquarters  for  the  New  York  City  Fire 
Department’s  and  the  Police  Department’s 
emergency  systems. 

But  only  a  few  blocks  away  are  some  of 
the  city’s  worst  housing  projects — Ingersoll 
and  Whitman,  names  intoned  as  if  to  suggest 
prisons — and  neighborhoods  like  Fort 
Greene,  associated  with  drugs,  street  crime 
and  gang  turf  wars.  Fights  between  the  Bloods 
and  Crips,  some  of  whose  members  are  stu¬ 
dents  from  George  Westinghouse  High 
School,  occasionally  have  spilled  into  the 
courtyard  in  front  of  SIAC’s  offices. 

Wall  Street  seemed  a  world  away.  “It  was 
depressing,  at  first,”  says  McQuade.  “We 
felt  a  little  like  frontiersmen.”  A  few  people 
left  the  company,  but,  overall,  SIAC’s  1,400 
employees  have  experienced  less  crime  in 
Brooklyn  than  on  Wall  Street.  Also,  fear 
works  both  ways.  When  the  company  in- 


1982,  as  the  result  of  severe  injuries  he  suf¬ 
fered  trying  to  stop  a  rape.  He’s  now  head 
of  SIAC’s  corporate  communications  and 
community  relations  departments,  but  says 
he  still  misses  the  challenge  of  police  work. 
As  a  cop,  he  won  numerous  citations  for 
excellence  in  community  outreach. 

Cosgrove  caught  McQuade’s  notice  in 
1990,  at  a  function  both  attended  at 
Brooklyn’s  Borough  Hall.  “Congressmen, 
assemblymen,  state  senators,  judges,  every¬ 
body  knew  Brian,”  McQuade  says.  “He  has 
an  innate  talent  for  putting  people  together 
and  making  things  happen.” 

Brooklyn’s  mean  streets  were  an  eye- 
opener  for  McQuade.  “On  Wall  Street,  we 
hid  behind  [ourl  parents  [at  the  NYSE] 
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SAN  DIEGO’S  I.T.  HIGH 

In  Qualcomm’s  back  yard,  this  public  school  seats  students  by  lottery 


There’s  at  least  one  other  community  reaching  for  the  IT  High  label 
besides  George  Westinghouse  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  The  Gary 
and  Jerri-Ann  Jacobs  High  Tech  High  School,  a  tuition-free  public 
charter  school  in  San  Diego,  opened  its  doors  in  September  2000  to 
200  ninth-  and  lOth-graders  selected  by  lottery  from  1,000  applicants. 

A  collaborative  venture  of  San  Diego  area  high-tech  executives  and 
school  officials,  the  school  expects  to  grow  to  400  students.  The  cur¬ 


riculum  has  no  technology  courses  per  se  but  emphasizes  techno¬ 
logical  proficiency,  literacy,  math  competency  and  design.  The  goal, 
according  to  Principal  and  CEO  Larry  Rosenstock,  is  to  produce  com¬ 
petitive  candidates  for  technical  jobs  or  universities.  Gary  Jacobs,  a 
former  Qualcomm  executive,  and  his  wife  gave  $3  million  to  help 
launch  the  school.  In  November,  the  Bill  &  Melinda  Gates  Foundation 
kicked  in  a  $6.4  million  grant.  -C.  Bentsen 


when  it  came  to  charitable  involvement,” 
he  says.  “We  really  didn’t  think  about  it.  In 
Brooklyn,  we  couldn’t  cop  a  poor  boy  pos¬ 
ture.  We  were  visible  and  probably  perceived 
to  be  bigger  than  we  are.” 

After  giving  it  some  thought,  McQuade 
decided  the  company  could  best  help  the 
community  through  initiatives  in  the  schools. 
After  some  scouting,  Cosgrove  came  up  with 
the  first  project  in  1992,  at  PS  287  in  Fort 
Greene,  where  30  SIAC  employees  volun¬ 
teered  to  tutor  students  at  the  elementary 
school.  By  1994,  this  tutoring  effort  had 
evolved  into  the  nation’s  first  e-mentoring 
school  program,  with  students  and  volun¬ 
teers  communicating  by  e-mail.  Since  then, 
Cosgrove’s  team  of  volunteers  has  grown  to 
more  than  200.  Volunteer  work  is  done  on 
company  time,  provided  employees  meet 
their  project  deadlines  at  the  office.  Last  year, 
the  volunteers  put  in  7,000  hours  at  13 
Brooklyn  public  and  private  schools.  In  the 
past  10  years,  SIAC  has  given  out  37  schol¬ 
arships  to  Brooklyn  high  school  students;  14 
have  become  full-time  employees,  and  1 8  of 
the  scholarship  winners  are  still  in  school. 
The  nearby  tech  college  students,  who  intern 
summers  at  SIAC,  take  real-life  work  expe¬ 
rience  back  to  the  classroom,  which,  in  turn, 
keeps  professors  sharp. 

“Our  work  in  the  schools  started  as  a  sort 
of  altruism,”  says  McQuade.  “But  the  pay¬ 
back  is  far  more  than  we  expected.  We’re 

Principal  Jean-Claude  Brizard  (left) 
pushes  his  students  to  work  hard.  Brian 
Cosgrove  of  SIAC  has  pulled  in  city  officials 
and  local  colleges  to  support  the  school. 


looking  at  the  schools  as  a  potential  future 
source  of  recruitment.  We’re  giving  kids  a  taste 
for  technology.  It’s  a  terrifically  rewarding  pro¬ 
gram  for  us  in  both  attracting  and  retaining 
people  to  work  here.  Even  our  employees  who 


aren’t  volunteers  like  the  idea  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  involved  in  the  community.” 

A  Radical  Proposal 

In  1998,  Cosgrove  went  to  the  New  York 


“Our  work  in  the  schools  started  as  a  sort  of 
altruism,”  says  SIAC’s  CEO,  Charles  B.  McQuade. 

NOW,  HE  SEES  IT  AS  A  RECRUITING  TACTIC. 
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City  Board  of  Education  with  a  radical  plan 
to  create  a  high  school  to  train  IT  workers. 
He  suggested  George  Westinghouse  High 
School  “because  we  wanted  a  school  that 
would  really  serve  the  kids  from  central 
Brooklyn,”  he  says.  The  board — normally 
intractable,  a  nest  of  politics — knew  of  SIAC’s 
work  in  the  schools  and  liked  the  idea. 

As  he  developed  the  plan,  Cosgrove  con¬ 
sulted  with  educators  at  Long  Island 
University,  New  York  City  Technical  College 
and  Polytechnic  University,  and  a  think  tank 
called  the  Center  for  Children  and 
Technology.  In  early  1999  the  Board  of 
Education  faxed  a  copy  of  the  proposal  for 
IT  High,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  to  the 
school  principal,  who  ignored  it  for  months. 

In  June  1999,  the  principal  resigned,  and 
Brizard,  then  an  assistant  principal,  was 
given  the  job.  “I  needed  a  principal  who 
could  save  the  school,”  says  Rose  Albanese- 
DePinto,  then  superintendent  for  the 
Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island  high  schools  and 
a  key  supporter  of  Cosgrove’s  plan.  “If  we 
didn’t  immediately  attack  the  problems  [at 
Westinghouse],  it  would  end  up  as  a  school 
under  state  registration  review.  That’s  a  ter¬ 
rible  thing  to  happen  to  any  school,  a  label 
that  means  you’re  a  failing  school — and 
everyone  in  the  city  and  in  the  state  will 
know  it.  When  we  interviewed  J.C.  [Brizard] 
I  felt  that  he  understood  the  charge.  Most 
important,  he  really  cares  about  children.” 

In  September  1999 — a  year  before  the 


launch — there  was  still  a  feeling  of  impend¬ 
ing  doom  among  teachers  and  students,  who 
feared  the  school  might  close  and  become  an 
office  building  or  dormitory  for  one  of  the 
technology  colleges.  “I  looked  at  it  as  if  we 
had  a  child  in  the  emergency  room,”  says 
Brizard.  Teachers  who  heard  rumors  about 
IT  High  feared  for  their  jobs.  The  academic 
and  vocational  teachers  refused  to  share  a 
table  in  the  cafeteria.  Parents  demanded  to 
know  what  was  going  on.  Around  the  school, 
the  phrase  IT  High  turned  into  a  joke. 

The  Want  Ads  Moment 

The  turning  point  came  at  Brizard’s  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  PTA.  The  agenda  was  “An 
Evening  with  the  Principal,”  and  a  roomful 
of  angry  parents  and  teachers  awaited  him, 
some  holding  placards  that  read  “Save 
Jewelry  Making”  and  “Save  Vocational 
Education.” 

Brizard  had  been  warned,  and  he  entered 
the  room  smiling  and  calm.  Then  he  got 
down  to  business.  “OK,  you  guys  want  to 
save  jewelry  making,  fine,”  he  said  to  them. 
“How  many  kids  have  you  placed  in  indus¬ 
try  in  the  past  20  years?  Twenty-five  years? 
Thirty  years?”  They  couldn’t  name  more 
than  three  or  four  kids.  He  pressed  on: 


“When  you  have  a  class  of  28  a  year  who 
graduated  from  this  program,  and  you  can 
name  only  three  or  four  kids  over  30  years, 
what  kind  of  service  are  we  giving  our 
kids?”  A  few  people  still  insisted  that  jewelry 
making  is  a  great  option.  Brizard  replied  that 
his  wife  is  an  artist:  “She  has  a  degree  in  art, 
she  loves  jewelry  making — but  she’s  a  med¬ 
ical  assistant.” 

Next,  Brizard  held  up  the  employment 
ads  from  the  newspapers  and  told  them  he 
couldn’t  find  a  single  job  ad  for  jewelry  mak¬ 
ing.  “I’m  not  saying  it  doesn’t  exist,  but  I 
couldn’t  find  any,”  he  said.  Using  The  New 
York  Times  he  showed  the  dozens  of  ads 
offering  high  pay  for  programmers.  “What 
we’re  trying  to  do  here  is  not  to  kill  voca¬ 
tional  education,  but  to  reinvent  it  to  roll 
with  society,  to  change,”  he  said.  “A+  certi¬ 
fication  [for  Cisco  networking  skills]  is  a  real 
vocational  program.  You  can’t  get  that 
option  anyplace  else.”  After  the  speech,  the 
placards  disappeared. 

Oriel  Creese,  the  PTA  president,  says  some 
parents  worried  that  the  new  curriculum  was 
being  rolled  out  too  fast.  “People  do  not  like 
change  that  much,”  she  says.  “But  I  told  them 
that  at  my  office  there  are  a  lot  of  changes. 
New  things  come  up,  and  you  just  have  to 


NO  VOCATION  SPOKEN  HERE 

Schools  that  once  stressed  machine  trades  are  few  and  dwindling 

As  with  George  Westinghouse  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  vocational  education  is  mostly 
a  term  of  the  past.  At  last  count,  fewer  than  100  of  the  nation’s  estimated  90,000  high 
schools  were  vocational  schools,  according  to  James  R.  Stone  III,  deputy  director  of  the 
National  Research  Center  for  Career  and  Technical  Education,  a  federally  financed  research 
center  based  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

But  the  picture  is  not  that  simple.  Stone  cites  a  trend  toward  “academy”  high  schools, 
where  students  may  pick  a  career  focus,  typically  in  10th  grade.  Some  academy-style 
schools  have  adopted  an  IT  focus;  many  offer  advanced  placement  courses  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence.  “But  there’s  no  agreed  upon  definition  of  IT,"  says  Stone.  “Some  IT  jobs  are  more  like 
highly  paid  McDonald’s  jobs,  where  the  work  is  routine  and  learned  in  the  first  couple  of 
months;  others  are  highly  skilled  and  require  advanced  degrees.  Some  focus  on  creativity, 
like  Web  design,  while  others  focus  on  ‘the  toys’— hardware  and  the  arcane  knowledge  of 
systems.”  Thousands  of  schools  are  bringing  in  Cisco  academies  to  provide  students  with 
industry  certifications  in  network  administration.  Novell  and  Microsoft  have  similar,  albeit 
much  smaller  programs.  Many  states  provide  for  “dual  enrollment”  so  that  students  may 
pick  up  college  coursework  in  IT  as  part  of  their  high  school  program.  -C.  Bentsen 
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B2B  in  2001 :  Transforming  Buying  and  Selling  Relationships 


Conference  and  Expo:  May  22-24, 2001 
Sheraton  Boston  Hotel 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


As  technology  transforms  the  power  of  the  Internet,  attend  Ground  Zero  5  to  learn  how  the  corporate 

world  is  developing  and  expanding  its  B2B  strategy  to  capture  the  strength  of  the  digital  revolution. 

Insightful  Panels 

•  Learn  how  global  industrial  giants  are  rapidly  refining  supply  chain  relationships 

•  Explore  how  corporations  are  revamping  their  distribution  channels 

•  Evaluate  best  eProcurement  practices  to  help  build  your  web  business  for  the  future 

Over  100  B2B  Exhibits  ::-v  ’  T  §3  f |§lt  ^ 

•  Visit  technology  enablers  covering  eProcurement,  supply  chain  management,  collaborative 
commerce,  marketplaces,  CRM  and  enterprise  integration 

Focused  Pre-Conference  B2B  Technology  Seminar 

•  Preview  the  next  generation  of  B2B  technology.  See  tomorrow’s  solutions  today  and  assess  the 
next  winners  and  losers 

Receptions  and  Networking  Parties 

•  Meet  key  executives  from  public  and  private  companies  that  are  reinventing  their  businesses  to 
capture  the  changing  dynamics  of  B2B  e-commerce 
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IT  Education 


GRASSROOTS  RULES 

How  your  organization  can  make  a  difference  in  your  area 

Here’s  a  list  of  tips  from  Brian  Cosgrove,  community  relations  director  for  the  Securities  Industry 
Automation  Corp.  and  a  champion  of  the  IT  High  project. 

1.  Know  the  community.  Attend  meetings  held  by  community  groups,  school  boards,  resi¬ 
dents  and  tenants’  associations,  and  faith-based  groups.  Get  an  accurate  view  of  what  the  com¬ 
munity  wants— not  what  you  think  they  should  want. 

2.  Don’t  impose  your  culture.  Recognize  that  the  community  may  not  share  your  idea  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Some  may  say  a  successful  high  school  leads  to  college;  others  may  place  equal  or  greater 
value  on  building  real-world  skills  now. 

3.  Focus  on  what  you  can  offer.  The  skills  your  employees  possess  should  be  the  basis  for  a 
corporate  citizenship  strategy.  Companies  can’t  fix  everything  in  a  community.  Your  expertise 
is  often  more  valuable  than  money.  This  focus  also  helps  tie  your  community  involvement  to 
corporate  goals  (like  recruiting  skilled  workers). 

4.  Find  community  people  who  share  your  goal.  Change  is  difficult.  The  likelihood  of  a  proj¬ 
ect’s  success  rises  when  someone  in  the  community  owns  the  project. 

5.  Get  management  buy-in  for  the  long  haul.  A  meaningful  partnership  with  the  community 
takes  a  long-term  commitment  and  requires  support  for  the  mission  from  the  top  of  the  company. 

6.  Set  standards  for  gifts  of  money.  Determine  how  the  money  will  be  spent  and  track  its  use. 
Money  can  never  replace  personal  contact,  though— and  that’s  what’s  needed  for  a  partnership 
based  on  trust  and  mutual  respect. 

7.  Never  promise  what  you  can’t  deliver.  You  can’t  build  a  partnership  with  the  community  if 

it's  based  on  empty  promises.  If  you  decide  to  build  a  training  program  but  wouldn’t  consider 
hiring  its  graduates,  forget  it.  -C.  Bentsen 


get  in  line  with  it,  even  if  you  don’t  like  it. 
So  it’s  better  for  the  children  to  meet  change 
now  because  that’s  how  the  world  is.” 

Since  the  new  IT  curriculum  was  launched 
in  September,  it’s  too  soon  to  quantify  success. 
Even  so,  teachers  and  students  already  point 
to  positive  change.  This  fall  the  school  had 
only  31  suspensions,  compared  with  90  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year.  “The  perspec¬ 
tive  has  changed,”  Brizard  says.  “Kids  want 
to  come  to  school.” 

The  Bear  in  the  Halls 

One  day  last  winter,  I  visited  the  school, 
where  Brizard — “Mr.  B.”  to  students,  “J.C.” 
to  colleagues — took  me  on  a  tour,  pointing 
out  recent  improvements:  freshly  painted 
walls,  better  lighting,  new  hallway  lockers, 
emblematic  of  the  school’s  rising  self-esteem. 
At  6  feet  5  inches  and  250  pounds,  Brizard 
is  no  pushover.  “They  also  call  me  ‘The 
Bear,’”  he  says,  smiling.  Seeing  him 
approach,  a  student  stuffs  the  knit  cap  he 
was  wearing  into  his  pocket.  “No  hats,  no 
do-rags,  no  gang  colors,”  Brizard  tells  me. 
“Those  are  the  rules.”  In  the  past,  when  trou¬ 
ble  was  brewing,  kids  would  come  to  school 
with  greased  faces,  making  it  easier  to  slip  the 
hold  of  combatants. 

Today  the  hallway  fills  with  greetings: 
“Good  morning  Mr.  B.,”  “Mr.  B.,  can  I  talk 
with  you  later?”  Brizard  seems  to  know 
everybody’s  name.  It’s  that  kind  of  concern 
that  has  won  students’  respect.  When  the 
bell  sounds  for  class,  the  hallway  quickly 
clears.  If  Brizard  has  restored  discipline  and 
made  the  school  safe  for  learning,  he  is  also 
viewed  as  a  hero  who  saved  the  school. 

At  a  tech  meeting  in  SIAC’s  boardroom 
a  day  earlier,  students,  parents  and  faculty 
reviewed  the  school’s  progress.  Ainsley 
Stewart  Jr.,  an  1  lth-grader  and  school  chap¬ 
ter  president  of  the  National  Society  of  Black 
Engineers  (NSBE),  spoke  up.  “All  we  have 
in  the  library  are  books,”  he  complained, 
urging  the  school  to  get  more  computers. 
Brizard  saw  Stewart  in  school  early  the  next 
morning,  preparing  for  his  next  NSBE  meet¬ 
ing.  “We’re  working  on  the  computers  for 
the  library,”  the  principal  said. 


Students  react  seriously  to  Brizard’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  make  them  graduates  of  the 
George  Westinghouse  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  High,  which  will  soon  be  the  school’s 
official  name. 

“I  think  we  wouldn’t  even  have  a  school 
without  Mr.  B.,”  12th-grader  Clivia  Nep¬ 
tune  tells  me.  At  this  year’s  high  school  fair,  a 
citywide  event  for  junior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  gathering  information  about  high 
school  options,  Neptune  was  one  of  40 
Westinghouse  student  volunteers  handing 
out  fliers  and  boasting  about  her  “new” 
school.  “It  used  to  be  if  you  told  somebody 
you  go  to  Westinghouse,  they’d  go,  like,  ‘Oh 

Find  Out  More... 

To  see  a  model  IT  High  course 

schedule,  check  out  www.cio.com/more. 

cio.com 


my  god,  you  go  to  that  that  jailhouse!”’  she 
says.  “Things  were  so  bad  here,  one  of  my 
friend’s  hair  got  set  on  fire!”  The  worst  inci¬ 
dent  was  in  November  1991,  when  intrud¬ 
ers  broke  into  the  school  and  shot  a  student 
in  the  back,  leaving  him  paralyzed. 

But  today  there’s  no  mistaking  joy  when 
I  visit  one  of  seven  computer  labs,  where  sm- 
dents  sit  with  rapt  attention,  fingers  flying 
across  keyboards  as  they  begin  to  master  the 
basics  of  Java  and  C++.  When  the  bell  sig¬ 
nals  the  end  of  class,  they  look  up,  surprised, 
reluctant  to  leave  their  PCs.  Nobody’s  wor¬ 
ried  about  becoming  a  geek.  Here,  in 
Brooklyn,  a  few  blocks  from  some  of  the 
city’s  worst  housing  projects,  the  students 
of  George  Westinghouse  High  School  think 
coding  is  cool — or  “tight,”  the  current  slang. 

“I’m  not  going  to  mention  names,  but  I 
have  a  friend  who’s  a  gang  member,  and 
he’s  really  into  programming”  says  10th- 
grader  Kayon  Pryce.  “It’s  having  a  really 
positive  influence  on  his  life.” 
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iWay  Software  provides  the  most  comprehensive  suite  of  integrated  middleware 
products  in  the  industry  —  products  that  are  ready  to  go  to  work  for  you  today. 
So  why  build  an  e-business  infrastructure  when  you  can  simply  buy  it?  We  can 
help  you  save  time  and  money  integrating  your  legacy  data,  ERP,  CRM  and 
back-end  systems  with  your  new  Internet  solutions  —  right  now.  in  fact,  as  an 
Information  Builders  company,  we’ve  been  accelerating  e-business  enterprise 
integration  solutions  for  thousands  of  customers  for  over  ten  years.  So  stop 
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IT  Education 


Finishing  up  the  first  year,  there’s  a  lot 
more  to  do.  Brizard  says  that  the  IT  High 
plan  calls  for  installing  $4  million  worth  of 
new  hardware  and  $2  million  in  installation 
services — money  from  federal  and  private 
grants  and  the  school  district — of  which 
$220,000  had  been  spent  by  February. 
SIAC’s  involvement  in  the  setup  of  IT  High 
comes  from  its  employees.  Volunteers  from 
the  company  designed  and  installed  a  LAN 
system  to  support  some  300  PCs  and  video 
equipment — for  security  and  instruction — 
and  set  up  Internet  access.  SIAC  employees 
also  have  volunteered  to  train  teachers  and 
mentor  students. 

The  faculty,  meanwhile,  continues  to  ramp 
up.  Brizard  offered  teachers  the  chance  to 
train  as  technology  teachers.  Only  a  few  left; 
some  retired.  Sal  Contes  Jr.,  a  Westinghouse 
graduate  and  certified  programmer  who  was 
teaching  at  the  school,  became  the  technology 
director.  This  past  fall,  he  taught  basic  pro¬ 
gramming  to  ninth-graders,  the  students  who 
will  be  the  first  class  to  complete  the  IT  cur¬ 
riculum  in  2004.  “People  used  to  say  that  the 
kids  at  Westinghouse  weren’t  so  bright,” 
Contes  says.  “Well,  now  I  call  these  kids  my 
mini-hackers.  They  come  up  with  terms  I 
don’t  know  yet.  They’re  learning  all  this  stuff 
on  the  Internet.  They’ll  say,  ‘We  know  this, 
this  is  nice,  but  what  about. . .?’  It’s  all  I  can  do 
to  stay  one  step  ahead — and  I  love  it.” 

Cosgrove,  the  SIAC  champion  of  IT 
High,  is  now  advising  Brooklyn  Tech,  one 
of  the  city’s  premiere  engineering  high 
schools,  how  to  get  in  step  with  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  (see  “Grassroots  Rules,”  Page 
126).  “What  we’re  doing  is  giving  kids 
knowledge — something  nobody  can  take 
away  from  them,”  he  says. 


Westinghouse  students:  12th 


grader  Ralph  Bien-Aime  (far  left) 
and  10th  grader  Joelia  Hanna. 
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the  basics  of  Java  and  C++  are  reluctant 
to  leave  when  the  bell  rings. 


McQuade  offers  some  pointers:  “Com¬ 
panies  need  to  realize  that  if  you  want  to 
overcome  the  shortage  of  IT  workers,  you’ve 
got  to  attack  the  ‘digital  divide.’  To  get  at 
that,  you  need  to  find  people  in  your  organ¬ 
ization  who  are  willing,  and  then  you  have 
to  give  them  some  time  to  really  get  some¬ 
thing  done.  You  have  to  pick  a  school  where 
there  is  real  leadership  you  can  work  with 
and  that  needs  help  and  wants  help.  And 
you  have  to  focus  your  effort  and  try  to 
make  a  difference  in  a  place;  let  the  next 
organization  take  on  the  next  problem.  I 
think  if  everybody  did  that  you’d  impact  a 
lot  of  schools  in  a  positive  way.  A  lot  of  these 
kids  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  adults  in  suits  who  actually  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  happens  to  them  and  cares.  I 
think  if  you  deliver  on  that  commitment, 
you’ll  probably  never  get  paid  for  it,  but  you 
certainly  won’t  get  hurt  by  it.” 

Brizard  likes  knowing  that  his  IT  students 
will  go  out  into  the  world  with  measured 
skills.  “In  the  past,  vocational  students  had 
only  the  teacher’s  recommendation  to  show 
a  prospective  employer.  So  a  teacher  gives 


you  a  stamp  of  approval,  what  does  that 
actually  mean?  But  if  I  can  say  that  90  per¬ 
cent  of  my  kids  in  the  Cisco  program  passed 
certification,  then  I’ve  got  a  real  measure. 
No  one  can  say  that  we  cheated  or  fixed  the 
numbers  or  that  we  are  giving  somebody  a 
false  sense  of  hope.” 

Albanese-DePinto,  now  the  senior  super¬ 
intendent  for  New  York  City  high  schools, 
says  that  Brizard  is  special.  Twice  named 
teacher  of  the  year  among  Brooklyn  and 
Staten  Island  high  school  faculty,  his  classes 
averaged  a  passing  rate  of  80  percent  on  the 
New  York  State  Regents  physics  exam.  In 
1995  everyone  passed. 

Brizard  says  he  taught  his  students  as  if  they 
would  pass  the  state  test.  “I  believed  in  their 
capacity,”  he  says.  “For  many  years  you  saw  a 
pool  of  untapped  talent  here.  Kids  who  could 
have.  Look  at  somebody  like  [U.S.  Secretary 
of  State]  Colin  Powell  who  got  a  break.  His 
world  changed.  I  tell  my  kids,  there’s  a  big 
world  out  there  beyond  Brooklyn.”  ran 
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S  HAVE  THE  NERVE  TO  CALL  THEMSELVES  HOSTS  WHEN 

OT  THE  LEAST  BITiHOSPITABLE. 


V* 

Data 

IP  Solutions 

Space,  power  and  Managed  Hosting 

connectivity.  These  are 
the  qualities  of  a  great 

host.  Problem  is,  most  IT  Consulting 

providers  can't  deliver. 

Enter  Broadwing  managed 
hosting.  They  create,  host, 
manage  and  support  complete 
eBusiness  solutions  so  you  don’t 
have  to.  And,  they  do  it  like  no 
other  company— with  an  all-optical 
network,  mind-blowing  bandwidth, 
ultra-secure  facilities,  and  complete 
systems  engineering  and  support. 

All  backed  up  with  a  100%  IP  network 
guarantee*  and  24x?x365  monitoring 
from  our  always  nice  and  knowledge¬ 
able  professionals.  Very  friendly,  indeed. 

Call  1.800. BROADWING  or  visit  Broadwing.com 


The  world's  first  beautiful  network r 


corns 
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Write  a  Book! 

Coin  a  Phrase ! 

Be  a  Gum! 


Tired  of  slaving  away  over  a  fussy  network ? 

Fed  up  with  teenage  hotshots ?  Here  are  10  easy  steps 
to  making  it. ..without  exactly  making  anything  at  all. 

BY  EMELIE  RUTHERFORD 


The  Nasdaq  is  falling,  and  the  dotcoms  are  failing, 

but  the  guru  business  is  booming.  ■  The  echoes  of  their  punditry 
are  everywhere.  We  read  their  pearls  in  business  magazines  (includ¬ 
ing  CIO).  We  listen  to  their  wisdom  in  our  conference  halls.  We  sit 
enthralled  in  the  privacy  of  our  own  corporate  boardrooms.  We 
business  folk  eat  this  stuff  up,  and  it’s  no  mystery  why.  Business  is 
scary.  It’s  always  been  scary,  but  these  days  it’s  scarier  than  ever. 
Between  dotcoms  and  Dilbert,  managers  are  being  downsized,  right- 
sized,  transferred  and  transported  out  of  their  sinecures.  Those  of 
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us  who  survive  are  inundated  by  calls  from  our  bosses  to  embrace 
whatever  the  higher-ups  think  will  save  their  bacon  that  day — 
whether  it’s  TQM,  ERP,  CRM  or  SCM. 

We’re  also  besieged  from  below  by  staffers  demanding  that  we 
DO  SOMETHING  to  keep  our  increasingly  egalitarian  workplaces 
happy,  happy,  happy! 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  evermore  young  turks  out  there  ready 
to  snatch  our  jobs.  The  United  States  produced  more  than  75,000 
MBAs  in  1996  (15  times  the  number  churned  out  in  1960). 

So,  looking  for  some  port  in  the  storm,  workplace  warriors  spend 
lots  of  money — $750  million  a  year  in  the  United  States — on  books 
like  The  Change  Masters  (Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter)  and  Managing 


in  a  Time  of  Great  Change  (Peter  Drucker).  Of  course,  buying  these 
tomes  is  easy,  but  who  has  time  to  read  them?  Fuhgeddaboutit.  So  we 
shell  out  fortunes  to  go  to  conferences  to  bring  these  pundits  to  our 
organizations  for  a  little  personal,  customized,  hands-on  attention. 

And  the  bigger  we  are  the  more  we  spend.  Companies  with  sales 
from  $10  million  to  $10  billion  spend  around  0.2  percent  of  their 
revenues  on  outside  advice,  and  companies  with  sales  that  top  $25  bil¬ 
lion  fork  over  a  whole  0.3  percent,  according  to  the  Kennedy 
Information  Research  Group,  a  consulting  and  research  shop  based  in 
Fitzwilliam,  N.H.  Brian  Sommer,  CEO  of  IQ4hire,  a  Chicago-based 
consultant  placement  service,  estimates  that  the  annual  global  price 
tag  for  punditry  of  all  sorts  comes  to  $20  billion. 

That’s  a  lot  of  money  going  to  a  relatively  small  industry, 
and,  rest  assured,  the  gurus  know  how  to  spend  it.  Tom 
Peters,  a  leading  management  speaker,  trainer,  consultant  and 
best-selling  author  of  In  Search  of  Excellence,  owns  an  11- 
building  farm  in  Vermont,  complete  with  a  swimming  pond 
and  a  sap  house  for  making  maple  syrup.  Ethernet  inventor, 
3Com  founder  and  venture  partner  at  Waltham,  Mass.- 
based  Polaris  Venture  Partners  Bob  Metcalfe  runs  a  farm  in 
Lincolnville,  Maine,  that  breeds  endangered  livestock.  Anthony 
Robbins,  the  business-motivational  pundit,  owns  an  8,000-square-foot 
house,  known  as  Del  Mar  Castle,  in  San  Diego  and  a  resort  in  Fiji. 
Edward  de  Bono,  a  prolific  writer  and  lecturer  on  creative  thinking, 
hosts  seminars  on  his  private  island  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  the  lovely 
city  of  Venice. 

These  well-sunned  sages  don’t  have  to  integrate  Web  and  legacy 
systems,  and  they  don’t  do  data  modeling.  Not  one  of  them  sub¬ 
mits  a  budget  to  some  gimlet-eyed  CFO,  and  none  of  them  spend  any 
time  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  retain  some  mumbling  Java  whiz 
kid  who  just  received  a  job  offer  promising  to  triple  his  salary  while 
letting  him  work  out  of  his  bathtub. 

It’s  great  work  being  a  guru.  If  you  can  get  it.  The  question  is, 
How  do  you  get  it? 

Write  a  book. 

Only  a  select  few  gurus  such  as  Vinton  Cerf,  who  coinvented  the 
TCP/IP  protocols  and  the  architecture  of  the  Internet,  can  achieve 
guruhood  without  having  written  at  least  one  book.  Hmmm.  Writing 
a  book.  Sounds  hard,  right?  Don’t  worry.  There  are  short  cuts. 

For  starters,  don’t  worry  about  your  qualifications.  If  you  have 
any  experience  managing  an  IT  department,  a  project  or  even  one 
single,  solitary  person,  you  have  more  hands-on  experience  than, 
say,  Michael  Porter,  author  of  the  best-selling  Competitive  Strategy 
and  Competitive  Advantage.  Porter,  who  founded  Monitor,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.-based  consulting  business,  started  as  an  academic  and 
has  still  never  managed  anyone. 

OK,  what  should  you  write  about?  Hot  topics  include:  strategy, 
creativity,  innovation,  learning,  managing  change,  managing  peo¬ 
ple.  It’s  best  to  combine  several  of  these  topics,  such  as  Managing 


WARREN 

BENNIS 

This  leadership 
guru  has  written 
26  books  in  his 
spare  time. 
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People  for  Change  or  Learning  About  Innovation  in  a 
Time  of  Change.  If  you  hit  all  of  them,  you  win.  For 
example,  Learning  the  Creative  Strategy  for  Managing 
Innovative  People  in  Changing  Times  is  a  best-seller 
waiting  to  be  written. 

All  you  really  need  to  write  a  book  is  one  of  these  top¬ 
ics  and  some  dough  for  a  ghostwriter.  Oh  sure,  these  writ- 
ers-for-hire  would  love  you  to  have  a  fleshed-out  concept 
or  even  some  prose  in  need  of  editing,  but  some  of  the 
biggest  undercover  scribes  have  crafted  300-plus  page  man¬ 
agement  bibles  out  of  little  more  than  a  title.  Ted  Kinni,  a 
successful  Williamsburg,  Va. -based  ghost  (who  won’t 
divulge  his  clients’  names),  says  he’s  pulled  books 
together  out  of  old  PowerPoint  presentations,  crumpled 
memos  and  scribbled  notes. 

Tip:  Include  as  many  matrixes  and  diagrams  in  your 
book  as  possible,  as  Geoffrey  Moore  does  throughout 
The  Gorilla  Game.  They  reproduce  nicely  in  Power¬ 
Point  slides  and  will  save  you  time  preparing  your 
presentations. 

Name  it  right. 

Without  a  snappy  title,  the  other  2,000  new  business 
books  that  appear  on  U.S.  newsstands  each  year  may 
overshadow  your  masterpiece.  You  need  a  title  that  your 
audience  will  remember.  (Just  look  at  what  Customers.com 
did  for  the  visibility  of  e-business  consultant  Patricia  Seybold.) 

We  businesspeople  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  locked 
in  a  Darwinian  struggle  for  survival,  so  titles  that  refer  to 
evolution  or  ecology  do  well.  These  books  have  all 
spent  time  on  best-seller  lists  or  received  accolades  from  the 
press:  The  Death  of  Competition:  Leadership  and  Strategy  in  the  Age 
of  Business  Ecosystems  (James  F.  Moore);  Information  Ecology: 
Mastering  the  Information  and  Knowledge  Environment  (Thomas 
H.  Davenport,  a  CIO  contributor);  Out  of  Control:  The  New 
Biology  of  Machines,  Social  Systems  and  the  Economic  World 
(Kevin  Kelly);  The  Alchemy  of  Growth:  Practical  Insights  for 
Building  the  Enduring  Enterprise  (Merhdad  Baghai);  and  The 
Biology  of  Business:  Decoding  the  Natural  Laws  of  Enterprise  (John 
Henry  Clippinger  III). 

Tip:  Consider  using  the  word  manifesto  in  your  title,  as 
Christopher  Locke  and  crew  did  in  The  Cluetrain  Manifesto:  The  End 
of  Business  As  Usual ,  Guy  Kawasaki  in  Rules  for  Revolutionaries: 
The  Capitalist  Manifesto  for  Creating  and  Marketing  New  Products 
and  Services ,  and  Michael  Hammer  and  James  Champy  in 
Reengineering  the  Corporation:  A  Manifesto  for  Business  Revolution. 
Calling  your  book  a  manifesto  may  make  people  think  you’re  lead¬ 
ing... a  revolution!  (Something  we  seem  to  like  in  business  but  not  in 
Third  World  nations.) 

And  you  can’t  go  wrong  by  coming  right  out  and  declaring  the 


revolution,  as  Gary  Hamel  did  in  Leading  the  Revolution,  Kawasaki 
did  in  Rules  for  Revolutionaries  (Kawasaki  gets  an  additional  point 
for  the  word  manifesto)  and  Peters  did  in  Thriving  on  Chaos: 
Handbook  for  a  Management  Revolution. 

And  remember:  Nothing  motivates  like  fear.  See:  World  of  Risk: 
Next  Generation  Strategy  for  a  Volatile  Era  (Mark  Haynes  Daniell); 
Blown  to  Bits:  How  the  New  Economics  of  Information  Transforms 
Strategy  (Philip  Evans,  Thomas  S.  Wurster);  Living  on  the  Fault  Line: 
Managittg  for  Shareholder  Value  in  the  Age  of  the  Internet  (Moore); 
and  Differentiate  or  Die:  Survival  in  Our  Era  of  Killer  Competition 
(Jack  Trout,  Steve  Rivkin). 

Make  up  words. 

By  inventing  words,  your  ideas  will  seem  fresh  whether  they  are  or 
not.  Examples  include: 

■  Co-opetition — “a  revolutionary  mind-set  that  redefines  com¬ 
petition  and  cooperation,”  created  by  Adam  Brandenburger  and 
Barry  Nalebuff  in  their  1997  book,  Co-opetition. 
m  Hypercompetition — what  Richard  A.  D’Aveni  and  Robert 


MICHAEL 

HAMMER 

Blowing  up  the 
corporation  was 
good  business 
tor  this  guru 
revolutionary. 
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branch  into  the  lucrative  arenas  of  audio  cassettes,  video  cassettes, 
newsletters,  diaries,  calendars,  training  programs,  seminars,  speaking 
engagements,  more  books,  freelance  articles  and  (if  you  so  choose) 
consulting. 

There  are  a  plethora  of  gurus  to  emulate.  Hamel,  coauthor  of  the 
landmark  book  Competing  for  the  Future,  for  example,  started  a 
consultancy  called  Strategos  to  make  up  for  the  fact  that  there’s  only 
one  of  him.  His  cohorts  carry  out  his  business  philosophies  in 
their  consulting,  research  and  training  stints,  and  through  the 
products  they  hawk,  such  as  a  groupware  application  called 
Team  Opportunity  Generation  Application  and  a  tool  called 
Portfolio  Management  Dashboard,  which  helps  users  “manage 
the  innovation  pipeline.”  This  frees  Hamel  to  pursue  other 
endeavors,  such  as  writing  books  and  articles,  as  well  as 
teaching  strategy  and  international  management  at  the 
|g|p  London  Business  School. 

Similarly,  Don  Tapscott,  author  of  the  best-sellers  The 
Digital  Economy  and  Growing  Up  Digital,  presides  over 
(4  New  Paradigm  Learning  Corp.,  essentially  an  organization 
\  focused  on  promoting  and  organizing  workshops 

Mpy  with. ..Don  Tapscott.  He  also  chairs  Digital  4Sight,  a 

Toronto-based  cons 


;ultancy  and  think  tank.  In  between  his 
many  speaking  engagements,  he  writes  a  monthly  column  for 
The  Industry  Standard  (a  sister  company  to  CXO  Media). 

All  of  this  is  well  and  good,  but  best  is  turning  your  name  into  a 
brand.  There  are  Stephen  Covey  binders  and  planners,  the  (George) 
Gilder  Technology  Report  monthly  newsletter  and  the  Tom  Peters 
seminars.  These  guys  “get  it.” 


Be  outrageous. 

Obviously,  if  you  want  to  be  heard,  you  have  to  make  noise.  Again, 
there  are  many  models. 

Take  Mike  Vance,  the  creative-thinking  guru  who  coined  the 
phrase  “out  of  the  box.”  A  Vance  speaking  engagement  is  one-part 
stand-up  comedy  routine  (think  George  Carlin  crossed  with  the  late 
Sam  Kinison)  and  one-part  lecture.  Vance  leverages  his  days  with 
Walt  Disney  to  insist  that  managers  fill  their  offices  with  the  sound 
of  music  and  plenty  of  toys.  He  instructs  them  to  identify  and  squelch 
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HAMEL 


keeps  busy  by 
writing,  teaching 
and  running  a 
consultancy  that 
spreads  the 
word. 


Gunther  call  “managing  the  dynamics  of  strategic  maneuvering”  in 
their  1994  book  by  the  same  name. 

i  Delayering — what  Doede  Keuning  and  Wilfrid  Opheij  advocate 
readers  of  their  1996  Delayering  Organizations  do  to  beat  corpo¬ 
rate  bureaucracy. 

Turbo-capitalism — the  name  of  a  1999  book  by  consultant 
Edward  Luttwak  that  predicts  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a 
free  market. 

Webolution — what  futurist  Frank  Feather  thinks  is  happening  to 
consumer  shopping  habits. 

Cybercorp — the  name  of  the  1996  book  by  James  Martin  about 
incorporating  the  Internet  into  corporate  culture. 


■  Transcompetition — a  management  model  that  combines  collabo¬ 
ration  with  competition  proposed  by  authors  Harvey  Robbins 
and  Michael  Finley  in  1998’s  Transcompetition. 

Tip:  Simply  sticking  “e”  or  “i”  in  front  of  a  word  doesn’t  count. 

Get  busy. 

While  being  a  guru  may  seem  to  be  a  relatively  easy  gig  (compared 
with,  say,  working),  it  does  require  you  to  spread  yourself  pretty 
broadly.  The  more  you  do,  the  more  you’re  known  for.  The  more 
you’re  known  for,  the  more  opportunities  you  have  for  becoming 
even  better  known. 

Once  you  have  that  book  under  your  belt,  it  behooves  you  to 
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erprise  Storage  Networks 


Take  flight  with  the 


FC/9000”  Fibre  Channel  Director 
Now  in  128  port  models 


INRANGE. 

Where  Networks  Converge 


A  proud  member  of  the  SPX  family  of  high  value  companies. 


Storage  networks  have  become  a  critical  part  of  today's 
enterprise  infrastructure.  The  promise  of  any  data,  to  any 
system,  at  any  time  is  not  only  a  beautiful  thought — it  will  let 
your  e. business  fly  to  new  heights. 

To  allow  you  to  capture  this  promise.  INRANGE  brings  you 
IN-VSN7  the  first  storage  network  family  of  solutions  with  the 
scalability,  availability,  and  manageability  to  integrate  storage 
networks  across  your  whole  enterprise.  From  SANs  to  Virtual 
Storage  Networks  across  the  virtual  enterprise  of  remote 
locations,  business  continuance  sites,  even  trading  partners. 

Need  proof  that  it's  not  all  beauty  and  no  "enterprise 
brawn  ?  Now  introducing  the  128  port  F/C  9000”*  Fibre 
Channel  Director.  Still  the  most  scalable  Fibre  Channel 
Director  available,  with  at  least  twice  the  capacity  of 
its  closest  competitor.  And  with  full,  high  availability  design 
that  comes  from  years  of  experience  in  data  center  switching. 
The  performance  and  flexibility  to  deliver  true  enterprise 
storage  networking. 

So  free  your  SANs  from  their  cocoons.  Call  INRANGE  at 
1-877-627-9855.  Or  visit  www.inrange.com/storage  today  for 
a  copy  of  our  technology  update.  Building  High  Availability 
Enterprise  SANs. 
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Make  ’em  pay. 

Like  silver  cufflinks  from  Tiffany’s,  gurus  are  often  distinguished  by 
their  price  tags.  The  more  money  you  charge,  the  more  seriously 
you’re  taken. 

And  you  can  charge  a  lot.  According  to  Danny  Stern,  president 
of  the  Bridgewater,  N.J.-based  Leigh  Bureau  for  speakers,  corporate 
customers  are  willing  to  pay  today’s  hottest  cybervisionaries,  such 
as  Don  Tapscott  or  the  MIT  Media  Lab’s  Nicholas  Negroponte,  up 
to  six  figures  per  speech. 

Tapscott  and  Negroponte’s  secret?  “They  tell  [the  audience]  things 
they  don’t  want  to  hear,”  says  Stern. 

Telling  people  what  they  don’t  want  to  hear  flatters  them  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  they  are  so  secure  that  they  don’t  need  to  be  flattered. 

So  bone  up  on  your  telling-people-what-they-don’t-want-to-hear 
skills.  This  is  not  a  difficult  task  given  the  fact  that  what  most  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  hear  is  that  they’re  doing  everything  right,  which  they’re 
obviously  not  or  why  would  they  have  hired  you  in  the  first  place? 

And  give  yourself  a  high  price  tag  that’ll  make  people  browsing 


TOM 

PETERS 


posed  for  a 
book  cover  in 
pink  boxers. 
Outrageous! 


the  “pissing  and 
moaning”  that  stifles 
creativity.  (In  his 
talks,  Vance,  like  old 
Uncle  Walt  himself, 
makes  liberal  use  of 
colorful  language — a 
sure  attention-getter.) 

Another  man  to  emulate  is 
Covey.  He  hosts  executives  at 
the  Covey  Leadership  Center, 
a  ranch  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  they  rescue  each  other  from 
staged  mishaps  and  watch  footage 
of  the  Berlin  Wall  crumbling.  That’ll 
get  anyone’s  attention. 

Stanley  Bing,  Fortune  columnist,  tele¬ 
vision  executive  and  author  of  the 
satirical  business  book  What 
Would  Machiavelli  Do f,  tells 
readers  on  his  book’s  dust  jacket:  “So 
start  reading.  Or  get  out  of  here.  You’re 
beginning  to  get  on  our  nerves.”  Insulting  readers.  How’s  that  for 
chutzpah? 

Or  you  could  go  all  out  and  go  the  Tom  Peters 
route.  Peters  posed  for  the  cover  of  his  1994 
book,  The  Tom  Peters  Seminar:  Crazy  Times 
Call  for  Crazy  Organizations,  in  pink  boxer 
shorts. 


Make  good  friends. 

Famous  customers  will  help  advance  your 
career  as  much  as  outrageous  antics. 

It  didn’t  hurt  Covey  that  former  President 
Bill  Clinton  was  among  his  biggest  fans.  Newt 
Gingrich,  the  former  republican  majority  leader, 
regularly  quoted  Peter  Drucker  (which  probably 
did  more  for  Gingrich  than  it  did  for  Drucker). 
Former  presidents  Ronald  Reagan  and  George  Bush 
Sr.  invited  Alvin  Toffler,  renowned  futurist  and  author 
of  Future  Shock,  to  dine  at  the  White  House.  Tennis 
star  Andre  Agassi  turns  to  Anthony  Robbins  for 
guidance,  as  did  Princess  Di. 

The  thinking  seems  to  be:  If 
Anthony  Robbins  is  smart  enough 
to  advise  and  inspire  a  grinning, 
bald-headed  tennis  player  who  mar¬ 
ried  (briefly)  Brooke  Shields,  then  he 
must  be  just  the  thing  for  me  and  my 
company. 


TONY 
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counts  Andre 
and  Brooke 
among  his 
nearest  and 
dearest. 


But  it's  even  better  to 
show  your  customers. 


What  better  way  to  inform  your  key  cus¬ 
tomers  of  your  editorial  coverage  in  CIO 
than  through  customized  Editorial 
Reprints? 

Leverage  the  positive  impact  of 
your  editorial  coverage  by  using 
reprints  for  direct  mail  campaigns,  seminar 
promotions,  employee  communications,  recruiting 


%  % 


and  marketing  programs.  Let  us  enhance 
your  reprints  with  your  company's  logo, 
address,  and  sales  message.  Reprints 
make  great  SALES  tools  for  trade  shows, 
mailings  or  media  kits. 

And  while  a  framed  copy  of  your  article 
will  look  neat  on  your  wall,  it  will  look  even 
better  in  the  hands  of  your  customers. 
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Career 


Web  Writer  Emelie  Rutherford  truly  reveres  every  guru  in 
this  article.  She  can  be  reached  at  erutherford@cio.com. 


speaker  listings  think  that  you  stock  a  better,  stronger  medicine  than 
cheaper  listees. 

Live  long  and  prosper. 

In  the  East,  age  is  revered.  In  business  too.  At  least  when  it  comes  to 
gurus.  Drucker,  the  guru  of  gurus,  is  91.  The  chances  of  him  heedlessly 
hopping  on  any  kind  of  new  economy  bandwagon  seem  as  slim  as  the 
chances  of  Drucker  hopping,  period.  In  a  crowded  field  of  Johnny- 
come-latelies,  there’s  comfort  in  Drucker’s  wrinkles. 

Live  a  clean  life  (like  Covey,  who  is  pushing  70  and  neither  smokes 
nor  drinks),  run  almost  every  day  (as  does  the  61-year- 
old  Gilder),  steer  clear  of  those  dessert  tables  at  confer¬ 
ences,  and,  like  Drucker,  you  too  can  one  day,  well  after 
your  heyday,  be  a  sought-after  cover  model  for  top  busi¬ 


PETER 

DRUCKER 


says  that  people 
use  the  word 
guru  because 
charlatan  is 
too  long. 


ness  magazines.  (Last  August,  Drucker’s  grimace  graced  the  cover 
of  Business  2.0,  proclaiming  that  the  new  economy  had  yet  to  arrive. 
When  it  does,  rest  assured,  Drucker  will  be  there  to  greet  it.) 

Be  humble. 

While  you’re  busy  growing  old,  remember  that  humility  will  help 
you  as  much  as  those  leafy  greens.  When  Ethernet  inventor  Metcalfe 
was  criticized  for  erroneously  predicting  in  a  December  1995 
InfoWorld  column  that  the  Internet  would  collapse  under  its  own 
weight,  he  ate  his  own  words,  literally  putting  them  into  a  blender 
and  swallowing  the  resultant  swill  at  the  International 
World  Wide  Web  Conference  in  1997.  The  audience 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  gesture,  and  Metcalfe  is  as  popular 
as  ever.  He  even  published  a  book  last  year  titled  Internet 
Collapses  and  Other  InfoWorld  Punditry.  Now  that’s 
humble. 

More  than  a  few  of  the  aforementioned  pundits  aren’t 
afraid  to  put  down  their  professions.  Drucker  has  said  that 
people  use  the  word  guru  because  charlatan  is  too  long. 
Peters  told  Management  Today  that  he  writes  a  new  book  when  he  is 
“disgusted  and  embarrassed”  by  its  best-selling  predecessor.  Warren 
Bennis — best-selling  author  of  26  books,  distinguished  professor  of 
business  administration  at  the  University  of  Southern  California’s 
Marshall  School,  founding  chairman  of  USC’s  Leadership 
Institute,  consultant  to  countless  multinational  companies,  and 
adviser  to  four  presidents  and  several  governments — has  said 
that  he  admires  his  more  flamboyant  guru  kin  but  could  never 
be  one  because  he  doesn’t  have  the  necessary  drive. 

Imagine  what  he  could  accomplish  with  just  a  little  get- 
up-and-go. 

Keep  on  keeping  on. 

“I  could  never  be  a  guru,”  you  say.  “I  think  and 
speak  too  clearly.  I’d  be  embarrassed  to  charge  all 
that  money  just  to  talk  to  people.  I’m  too  young. 
I  work  for  a  living.”  Well,  keep  thinking  like  that 
and  you  won’t  be.  But  all  of  those  objections 
are  surmountable  with  the  teeniest  bit  of  effort 
and  just  the  slightest  loss  of  moral  conscience. 
Now,  repeat  after  us:  “The  maximum  payback 
can  be  achieved  by  leveraging  the  totality  of  an 
organization’s  will  to  win  as  represented  by  each 
and  every  individual  within  the  system’s  biometric 
ecology. 

“And  if  you  don’t  think  so,  get  out  of  here. 
I’ve  got  no  time  for  losers.” 

Good  luck.  BE] 
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The  bandwidth  that  makes  r 

every  §cooter  move  faster 


MasterCard  AN  AT&T  BUSINESS  IP  SOLUTION 

VIRTUAL  PRIVATE  NETWORKS:  When  MasterCard  launched 
the  payment  industry's  first  Virtual  Private  Network  (VPN)  three 
years  ago,  it  turned  to  AT&T  for  an  IP  VPN  with  bandwidth  on 
demand.  The  flexible  system  now  operates  in  61  countries, 
allowing  MasterCard  members  to  expand  network  capacity 
during  peak-season  loads.  No  matter  what  size  your  business, 
when  transactions  soar,  AT&T  keeps  them  moving  right  along. 


AT&T  Business 

Innovative  Networks.  Innovative  Thinking.5" 


©2001  AT&T  Business 


Find  out  how  VPN  can  speed  up  our  business.  Call  1  888  258-0588  or  visit  www.att.com/business/vpn 


LANs  Without  Lines 

Fresh  standards  give  wireless  LANs  new  life  by  john  edwards 


Edited  by  Christopher 
Lindquist.  Send  your 
thoughts  and  ideas 
for  future  columns  to 
et@cio.com. 


wireless  LANs. ..fast  packet. ..online  advertising 


FOR  FEDERAL  EXPRESS  GROUND,  IEEE  802.11b 
isn’t  just  another  cryptic  technical  term.  The 
wireless  LAN  standard  represents  “a  powerful 
way  of  boosting  worker  efficiency  and  produc¬ 
tivity,”  says  Roman  Hlutkowsky,  director  of 
operations  technology  for  FedEx  Ground,  the 


Pittsburgh-based  ground  carrier  that’s  North 
America’s  second  largest  for  business-to-business 
small-package  deliveries.  “A  wireless  network 
is  a  critical  link  in  the  technology  chain  for  a 
mobile  organization.” 

Until  recently,  few  FT  leaders  would  have  been 
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COMPAQ. 


BUSINESS 


PEACE  OF  MIND 


Nothing  sets  you  free  like  a  Compaq  Armada  notebook, 


pre-loaded  with  Microsoft  Windows ®  2000  Professional. 


Every  Armada  offers  exceptional  reliability,  so  you  and  the 


people  you  support  can  overachieve  without  having  to 


worry  about  downtime.  And  because  Windows  2000 


Professional  is  up  to  30%  faster  than  Windows'  98*  there’s 


just  no  limit  to  what  you  can  accomplish.  Give  us  a  call 


today.  Wherever  your  business  is  going,  rest  assured  we’ll 


help  you  get  there  faster. 


COMPAQ. 

Inspiration  Technology 


GET  YOURS  TODAY 


SET  YOURSELF  FREE  FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  $19491 

Act  now,  and  get  a  Compaq  Armada  notebook  —  pre-loaded 
with  Windows  2000  Professional  —  starting  at  just  $1 949. 


Microsoft* 

» Windows 


*2000 


PRE-INSTALLED. 


Professional 


To  buy  now  or  for  your  nearest  reseller,  call  or  visit  us  at 
1-866-229-0261  compaq.com/promos/armadaw2k 


Compaq  PCs  use  genuine  Microsoft*  Windows* 
www.microsoft.com/piracy/howtotell 

■for  full  reports  and  lest  results,  see  eTesting  Labs  test  results,  November  1 999  (http://cgi.zdnet.com/slink71 8431 );  and  NSTL,  February  2000  (www.nstl.com/htm^windows-2000-reliability.html).  ’Prices  shown  are  subject  to  change  and  do  not  include  applicable  state  and  local  sales  tax, 
or  shipping  to  recipient's  destination.  ©2001  Compaq  Computer  Corporabon.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  and  the  Compaq  Logo  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Armada  is  a  trademark,  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  Inspiration  Technology  is  a  trademark  of  Compaq  Information 
Technologies  Group,  LP.  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  Windows  and  Microsoft  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  products  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
Operating  system  pre-installed  on  all  portable  products.  Compaq  is  not  liable  for  editorial,  pictorial,  or  typographical  errors  in  this  advertisement.  8052/04/01 


caught  dead  singing  the  praises  of  wire¬ 
less  LANs.  Although  available  for  more 
than  a  decade,  wireless  LAN  products 
were  notorious  for  being  far  slower  and 
more  expensive  than  their  wire-bound 
counterparts.  IEEE  802.11b  changed  all 
that.  The  standard,  ratified  in  late  1999, 
lets  data  fly  through  the  air  at  Ethernet- 
level  speeds:  up  to  11Mbps  (though  real- 
world  speeds  are  often  half  that,  thanks 
to  various  forms  of  electrical  and  physical 
interference,  such  as  mobile  phone  signals 
and  cubicle  walls).  In  early  2000,  major 
networking  vendors  such  as  Cisco  Systems 
and  Lucent  Technologies,  plus  a  host  of 
smaller  companies,  quickly  jumped  on 
IEEE  802.11b.  Equipment  prices  subse¬ 
quently  fell  and  popularity  soared.  Now 
FedEx  Ground  and  a  growing  number  of 
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ogy  could  become  a  victim  of  its  own  suc¬ 
cess.  Signal  interference,  security  concerns 
and  confusing  new  standards  could 
emerge  to  once  again  dampen  enthusiasm. 
“Despite  some  claims  to  the  contrary,  the 
wireless  LAN  puzzle  hasn’t  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted,”  says  Tyler.  “But  there’s  certainly 
been  a  great  start.” 

More  Mobility 

FedEx  Ground  is  taking  advantage  of 
that  start  by  expediting  the  movement 
of  shipping  information  from  delivery 
workers’  terminals  to  a  central  database. 
Wireless  LAN  technology  lets  FedEx 
Ground  give  its  customers  faster  deliv¬ 
ery  confirmations,  including  signed  proof 
of  delivery.  Last  fall,  the  company  began 
deploying  wireless  LANs  at  each  of  its 


Wireless  LANs  are  helping  to 
redefine  local  networking  by  allowing 
organizations  to  create  environments 
that  automatically  link  portable  devices. 


other  organizations  are  discovering  that 
wireless  LAN  technology  can  not  only 
replace  wired  LANs  but  also  expand  the 
very  concept  of  local  networks. 

As  word  of  wireless  LAN  technology’s 
newfound  vigor  spreads,  sales  are  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  According  to  Phillips  InfoTech, 
a  technology  market  research  company 
in  Parsippany,  N.J.,  industry  revenues 
will  climb  from  $300  million  in  1999  to 
$1.7  billion  in  2004.  “Companies  with 
people  who  work  in  warehouses,  on  fac¬ 
tory  floors  and  in  other  nonoffice  settings 
have  found  wireless  LANs  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  useful,”  says  Shelly  Tyler,  a  Phillips 
InfoTech  senior  analyst.  The  technology 
also  appeals  to  organizations  that  need  to 
create  a  LAN  but  don’t  want  to  tear  up 
an  office  to  install  cabling. 

Yet  as  wireless  LAN  sales  take  off, 
some  observers  worry  that  the  technol- 


more  than  400  local  pickup  and  deliv¬ 
ery  centers  as  part  of  an  $80  million 
technology  upgrade  project.  As  the  vans 
return  home,  the  LAN  automatically 
moves  package  data  from  drivers’ 
portable  computers  to  the  database. 

FedEx  Ground’s  wireless  LAN,  sup¬ 
plied  by  Holtsville,  N.Y.-based  Symbol 
Technologies,  cost  about  20  percent  more 
than  an  equivalent  wired  LAN  that  would 
have  required  workers  to  insert  their 
portable  devices  into  a  docking  unit.  But 
Hlutkowsky  says  the  added  expense  has 
been  more  than  offset  by  gains  in  effi¬ 
ciency  and  productivity.  “With  a  wireless 
LAN,  workers  don’t  have  to  move  away 
from  their  work  in  order  to  upload  infor¬ 
mation;  they  can  access  the  network  from 
wherever  the  work — such  as  package 
loading  and  unloading — is  being  per¬ 
formed,”  he  says. 
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Thin  Is  In 

The  New  Internet  Computer  Co. 

has  released  Version  2.0  of  its  low- 
cost  Internet  access  device,  the 
NIC.  Each  system  includes  a 
266MHz  processor,  64MB  of  RAM, 
a  keyboard,  a  10/100Mbps 
Ethernet  adapter,  a  56Kbps 
modem,  a  CD-ROM  that  includes  a 
streamlined  version  of  the  Linux 
operating  system,  a  Netscape  Web 
browser,  and  a  variety  of  browser 
plug-ins  for  playing  audio,  video 
and  viewing  files.  They  can  be 
used  to  connect  to  nearly  any 
Internet  access  service,  including 
corporate  networks,  cable  modems 
and  DSL.  The  systems  don’t 
include  hard  drives  (though  a  con¬ 
nector  is  available  inside  the  case) 
but  are  intended  as  thin  clients  to 
access  Web  and  intranet-based 
applications.  Systems  start  at  $199 
without  a  monitor.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.thinknic.com  or 
call  415  345-4900. 

Within  Reach 

Companies  looking  for  a  way  to 
integrate  internal  corporate  infor¬ 
mation  with  external  Web  data  have 
a  new  tool  from  Octopus— Octopus 

2.0.  The  product  runs  as  a  hosted 
service  and  allows  companies  to 
extract  information  from  products, 
such  as  Microsoft  Exchange  and 
Seibel,  and  combine  it  with  external 
Web  data  (such  as  order  histories, 
open  support  cases  and  sales 
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How  to  prepare  for 
the  re-new  economy 


Butterflies  serve  a  great  purpose  in  nature. 

They  are  a  beautiful  and  simplistic  solution  to  a  complex  problem. 
A  gentle  and  palatable  alternative  to  the  stinging  bee. 

Technology  solutions  can  be  just  as  elegant  and  painless, 
especially  with  the  right  assistance.  Your  organization  can  benefit 
from  experienced  project  management,  high  quality  resources, 
and  cost  effective  delivery  mechanisms.  On-time-within  budget. 

Hexaware  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  SEI  CMM  Level  5  global  systems 
integration/consulting  company,  provides  technology  solutions 
in  E-Commerce,  Enterprise  Application  Integration,  and 
Application  Management  including  Mobile  Solutions,  B2B 
Integration,  PeopleSoft  Maintenance,  and  Legacy-to-Web 
Transformation  services. 


Technology  is  the  key  to  business  transformation. 
To  emerge  from  your  chrysalis  give  us  a  call  today 
or  visit  our  web  site. 


Europe  •  Asia  •  North  America 

609  951  9195 

imaware@hexaware.com 

www.hexaware.com 

HEXAWARE 

Powering  The  Knowledge  Economy 
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Wireless  LANs  are  also  helping  to  rede¬ 
fine  local  networking  by  allowing  organi¬ 
zations  to  create  environments  that  auto¬ 
matically  link  portable  devices,  such  as 
notebook  computers,  personal  digital  as¬ 
sistants  and  Web-enabled  mobile  phones, 
into  an  onsite  wireless  LAN.  Seattle-based 
coffee  retailer  Starbucks,  for  example, 
recently  teamed  with  Microsoft  and  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Texas-based  network  services  pro¬ 
vider  MobileStar  to  create  wireless  envi¬ 
ronments  in  70  percent  of  its  3,000  North 
American  corporate  stores.  The  technol¬ 
ogy  will  allow  java  sippers  to  zap  messages 
and  files  to  each  other  and  to  access  broad¬ 
band  content  and  services. 

But  Starbucks’  foray  into  wireless  tech¬ 
nology  is  old  news  to  Aaron  Ruggaber, 
director  of  purchasing  for  the  Penticton 
Lakeside  Resort  and  Casino  in  Penticton, 
British  Columbia.  Penticton  Lakeside  has 
been  offering  its  guests  a  wireless  network 
environment  since  mid-2000.  When  guests 
check  in  to  the  resort,  they  get  more  than 
just  a  room  key:  They  also  have  the  choice 
of  receiving  a  wireless  network  PC  card 
and  accompanying  client  software  that  can 
be  integrated  into  a  notebook  computer 


ORiNOCO  wireless  technology  also  did 
away  with  the  need  for  facility  renova¬ 
tions  that  would  have  taken  several 
months  to  complete.  “The  wireless  net¬ 
work  was  up  and  running  in  just  a  few 
days  with  little  disruption  to  the  hotel’s 
regular  routine,”  says  Ruggaber.  A  total  of 
10  antennas  and  access  servers  provide 
blanket  coverage  throughout  the  resort. 
Broadband  Internet  access  is  delivered  to 
the  LAN  via  a  satellite  link. 

Guest  response  to  the  wireless  environ¬ 
ment  has  been  positive  and  enthusiastic, 
Ruggaber  says.  “Our  first  major  test  of  the 
technology  was  during  a  medical  supply 
company  meeting.  The  client  signed  to 
return  the  next  year,  largely  because  they 
were  so  impressed  with  our  wireless  LAN.” 

Jammed  Channels 

But  there  are  problems  to  overcome.  As 
more  organizations  climb  aboard  the  wire¬ 
less  LAN  bandwagon,  signal  interference 
problems  are  becoming  a  major  headache. 
Not  only  can  networks  sometimes  inter¬ 
fere  with  each  other  (a  problem  in  crowded 
office  buildings),  but  EEEE  802. lib’s  spec¬ 
trum  turf,  the  unregulated  2.4GHz  band, 
is  home  to  everything  from  cordless  phones 


As  more  organizations  climb  aboard 
the  wireless  LAN  bandwagon,  signal 
interference  problems  are  becoming 
a  major  headache. 


or  other  mobile  device.  The  service  is 
priced  at  $15  (Canadian)  per  day  for 
unlimited  use.  “People  now  expect  to  have 
high-speed  Internet  access  wherever  they 
are,”  says  Ruggaber.  “If  you’re  in  the  hos¬ 
pitality  field,  you  have  to  be  able  to  offer 
people  the  services  they  want.” 

Since  the  resort  regularly  hosts  conven¬ 
tions,  the  wireless  network  eliminates  the 
need  to  install  temporary  telephone  lines 
for  dial-up  connections.  The  Lucent 


to  wireless  audio  speakers  to  consumer  TV 
video  extenders.  “Many  wireless  LAN 
users  think  their  system  works  wonder¬ 
fully — until  someone  in  the  next  office 
decides  to  microwave  a  muffin,”  says 
Gemma  Paulo,  an  analyst  with  Cahners  In- 
Stat  Group,  a  technology  market  research 
company  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

IEEE  802.1  lb’s  lax  approach  to  secu¬ 
rity  also  causes  many  potential  adopters — 
particularly  those  involved  in  financial  or 


new  . 

products 


opportunities)  into  custom  pages 
called  “views."  Users  can  then  see 
an  overview  of  their  customers  and 
clients.  Pricing  had  not  been  set 
as  of  press  time.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.octopus.com 
or  call  650  213-5700. 

Anytime,  Anywhere 

It's  common  for  people  to  have 
more  than  one  phone  number, 
and  getting  in  touch  with  your 
friends  can  be  a  matter  of 
guessing  which  number  to  use. 
Simulring  is  offering  what  it 
hopes  is  a  solution.  The  com¬ 
pany's  service  provides  users 
with  a  phone  number.  When  any¬ 
one  calls  that  number,  it  automat¬ 
ically  rings  the  users'  other  listed 
numbers  at  the  same  time  or 
directs  the  caller  to  a  user- 
assigned  voice  mail  service.  The 
service  is  available  in  limited 
areas  (including  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco),  but  the  company  says 
it  plans  to  quickly  expand  to 
most  metropolitan  areas.  The 
basic  service  requires  a  $29.95 
startup  fee  and  costs  $9.95  a 
month  (premium,  more  easily 
remembered  numbers  cost 
$14.95  a  month).  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.simulring.com 
or  call  206  826-5610. 
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□  UR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  CHANGING  THE  WORLD. 

We  give  them  the  network  technology  to  do  it. 


You  tail  change  tire  world.  Our  customers  arc  proving  it.  I'heir  names  read  like  a  wlios  who  of 
every  major  industry:  Internet  services,  manufacturing,  education,  entertainment,  aerospace, 
insurance,  and  finance,  among  others.  1  hey  re  changing  the  way  people  work,  entertain,  and 
think  by  changing  the  way  we  all  communicate — with  Foundry  products.  Foundry  delivers 
end-to-end  switching  and  routing  solutions  for  extremely  high-performance  (  .igahit  F.ther- 
net  or  web  switching.Then  we  follow  through  with  24/7  support. Want  to  change  the  world? 
Start  with  your  net  work. Visit  Foundry  today  at  www.foundrynet.com/partnerslron.html 
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government  activities — to  gulp  twice  before 
cutting  the  network  wires.  “Wireless  LAN 
technology  was  designed  to  be  open,  and 
that  may  also  be  its  biggest  shortcoming,” 
says  Jarad  Carleton,  an  analyst  with  tech¬ 
nology  market  research  company  Frost  & 
Sullivan  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  Tapping  into  a 
wireless  LAN  data  stream  can  be  as  easy 
as  driving  into  a  company’s  parking  lot  and 
turning  on  a  laptop  computer.  Although 
encryption  will  safeguard  information  from 
casual  eavesdroppers,  using  it  slows  net¬ 
work  performance — and  serious  snoops 
can  still  intercept  and  deconstruct  data. 
“Wireless  signals,  by  their  nature,  don’t 
respect  property  boundaries,”  says  Carle- 
ton.  “With  a  wireless  LAN,  you  just  don’t 
have  the  simple  protection  of  keeping  your 
data  stream  contained  inside  a  physical 
wire,  and  that’s  a  situation  that  will  never 
be  changed.” 

New  Standards 

Although  IEEE  802.11b  brought  wireless 
LANs  out  of  the  wilderness,  new  stan¬ 
dards  are  arriving  to  provide  even  better 
performance.  The  recently  ratified  IEEE 
802.11a,  for  example,  operates  at  speeds 
of  up  to  54Mbps,  allowing  wireless  LANs 
to  accommodate  heavier,  multimedia-rich 
traffic  loads.  The  standard  should  also  go 
a  long  way  toward  relieving  interference 
problems  because  it  uses  the  less  congested 
5GHz  band  allocation  as  well  as  an 
improved  frequency  division  multiplexing 
(FDM)  transmission  technology.  (FDM 
transmits  multiple  signals  simultaneously 
over  a  single  transmission  path.)  The  first 
IEEE  802.11a  products  are  expected  to 
arrive  late  this  year  at  prices  slightly  higher 
than  current  wireless  equipment. 

Meanwhile  in  Europe,  a  non-IEEE  ini¬ 
tiative — HiperLAN/2 — is  generating  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  Backed  by  telecom  heavy¬ 
weights  Ericsson  and  Nokia,  HiperLAN/2 
uses  a  different  networking  architecture 
than  IEEE  802.1  la,  yet  it  is  similar  in  that 
it  also  tops  out  at  54Mbps,  uses  the  5GHz 
band  and  relies  on  frequency  division  mul¬ 
tiplexing.  For  wireless  LAN  adopters, 
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HiperLAN/2’s  biggest  drawing  card  is  its 
strong  security  attributes,  including  built-in 
encryption  and  authentication  capabilities. 
Still,  HiperLAN/2  and  IEEE  802.11a  have 
so  many  similarities  that  some  wireless 
industry  leaders  are  predicting  that  the  stan¬ 
dards  will  someday  unify,  though  “that’s 
just  speculation  right  now,”  says  Paulo.  Yet 
he  notes  that  even  without  a  formal  con¬ 
vergence,  it’s  likely  that  many  vendors  will 
begin  producing  equipment  that’s  compati¬ 
ble  with  both  standards  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  global  market. 

A  global  marketing  strategy  will  soon 
become  imperative  for  wireless  LAN  ven- 


PRED  ICTIONS 


dors,  given  the  technology’s  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  popularity.  “We’re  moving  to  a  world 
where  LANs  will  be  just  about  every¬ 
where,”  says  Paulo.  “In  the  past,  people 
have  thought  of  LANs  as  an  office  tech¬ 
nology.  But  in  the  years  to  come,  thanks 
to  wireless  you’ll  see  LANs  in  homes, 
stores,  conference  rooms,  hotels,  air¬ 
planes — any  place  people  meet.”  ■ 


John  Edwards’  work  has  appeared  in  The  New 
York  Times,  The  Washington  Post  and  many  other 
publications.  You  can  contact  him  at  jedwards@ 
john-edwards.com.  Research  assistance  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Eve  Keiser. 


advertising 

Online  Ads  Down 
but  Not  Out 

IF  YOU  THOUGHT  all  those  dotcom  deaths  were 
going  to  reduce  the  number  of  annoying  ads  you 
see  on  the  sites  you  visit,  you’re  only  partly  right.  A 
new  report  from  Cambridge,  Mass.-based  Forrester 
Research  indicates  that  the  current  drop-off  of 
online  advertising  is  only  a  lull.  The  real  storm  will 
arrive  starting  about  two  years  from  now. 

The  report,  “Online  Advertising  Eclipsed,”  states  that  interviews  with  online  adver¬ 
tisers  indicate  not  a  decline  in  spending  for  Internet  marketing  but  an  increase.  The 
average  spending  per  company  is  predicted  to  rise  from  $550,000  this  year  to 
$1  million  in  2003.  And  that  money  is  going  to  come  from  budgets  currently  aimed 
at  offline  channels,  such  as  print  and  television. 

And  the  spending  won't  stop  there.  The  report  goes  on  to  predict  that  online  mar¬ 
keting  of  all  types— Web,  wireless,  interactive  TV  and  more— will  grow  from  $11  billion 
in  2000  to  $63  billion  in  2005—12  percent  of  all  marketing  dollars  spent. 

According  to  the  report,  low  click-through  rates  haven’t  discouraged  advertisers. 

The  poor  results  have  forced  them  to  reevaluate  how  they  perform  online  marketing 
campaigns.  Instead  of  using  short-term  advertising  campaigns,  marketers  will  shift 
slightly  to  focus  more  on  e-mail  and  affiliate  programs  (where  sites  with  similar 
demographics  trade  links  to  each  other),  the  report  says. 

Low  click-throughs  are  also  making  marketers  push  hard  for  performance-based 
payment  schemes.  According  to  the  report,  by  2003,  more  than  80  percent  of  online 
marketing  dollars  will  be  based  on  cost-per-action  or  a  combination  of  performance 
and  cost-per-thousand  impressions  (CPM)  pricing. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 


That's  why  information  technology  executives  from  all  over  the  world 
come  together  each  year  for  three  days  at  Pebble  Beach,  California,  to 
attend  Candle  Corporation's  CIO  Executive  Exchange  and  share  ideas 
about  solving  today's  business  and  technology  challenges. 

In  fact,  three-quarters  of  our  attendees  come  back  year  after  year, 
seeking  the  opportunity  to  network  with  their  peers  and  learn  more 
about  the  business  issues  that  are  key  to  their  strategic  planning. 

►  The  theme  of  this  year's  meeting  is  "Building  Services  in  a  Nonstop 
E-world."  Throughout  the  conference,  CIOs,  industry  experts  and 
Candle  executives  will  explore  e-business  solutions  that  address 
customers'  needs  and  competitive  challenges. 

►  In  a  series  of  highly  interactive  general  sessions  and  workshops,  case 
studies  from  a  number  of  companies  will  illustrate  best  practices  to 
build  e-services  that  deliver  high  levels  of  service  to  customers. 

►  Executives  will  explore  new  ways  to  deliver,  automate  and  manage 
critical  business  services,  and  industry  analysts  will  lend  their 
perspectives  to  all  discussions. 

►  For  more  information  and  to  find  out  how  to  register,  visit 
www.candle.com/cio2001  or  contact  Evan  Wolf  at  (310)  727-4160. 
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ATM ,  frame  relay  and  unfulfilled  promises  by  fred  hapgood 


Painless  Extraction 

Caesius  Software  has  announced 
the  release  of  WebQL  Enterprise 
Edition,  a  multi-threaded  data 
extraction  device  that  treats  the 
Internet  as  a  database.  The  prod¬ 
uct  is  intended  to  help  companies 
find  answers  to  competitive  analy¬ 
sis  queries,  such  as  "What  compa¬ 
nies  offer  product  X?"  and  “How 
many  websites  display  our  logo?" 
WebQL  scales  from  two  to  32 
engines  (by  five  engine  modules) 
running  in  parallel  or  serial  on 
multiple  queries.  Users  can  sched¬ 
ule  queries  to  run  whenever  neces¬ 
sary,  with  the  resulting  data  suit¬ 
able  for  analysis  by  spreadsheet, 
database  or  reporting  applications. 
Pricing  begins  at  $10,000  for  two 
engines.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.webql.com  or  call  800 
750-8830. 

Get  To  It 

Remote  access  to  Net-connected 
computers  gets  a  new  twist  with 
Expertcity.com’s  GoToMyPC.com. 

Users  who  sign  up  with  the  online 
service  can  access  their  computers 
remotely  from  practically  any  Web- 
enabled  device,  from  other  PCs  to 
PDAs  (though  higher  resolution 
screens  make  the  process  more 
feasible).  For  security  purposes, 
the  product  uses  128-bit  encryp¬ 
tion  for  all  connections.  The  prod¬ 
uct  is  available  in  a  free  beta  test 
until  April  30,  2001.  An  enterprise 


CIOS  HUNTING  for  wide-area  communi¬ 
cation  services  20  years  ago  had  two 
options:  packet  routing  (as  in  Ethernet) 
and  connection  switching  (as  in  leased 
lines).  These  were  stark  choices,  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  in  their  vendors,  equipment,  main¬ 
tenance,  features  and  service  levels.  For 
instance,  packet  routing  delivered  re¬ 
source  efficiencies,  while  connection 
switching  was  strong  on  speed  and  quality 
control.  Buyers  had  to  choose  one  or  the 
other;  anyone  looking  for  a  bit  of  each 
went  away  disappointed. 

During  the  ’80s  several  proposals  be¬ 
gan  surfacing  that  promised  the  best  of 
both.  The  leading  candidates  were  frame 
relay,  widely  thought  to  be  a  short-term  to 
midterm  solution,  and  asynchronous  trans¬ 
fer  mode  (ATM),  an  exotic  and  powerful 
technology  that  promised  to  do  every¬ 
thing  for  everyone,  though  it  was  still  a 
few  years  away  at  the  time. 


Both  frame  relay  and  ATM  proposed  to 
reintegrate  a  market  that  was  then  split 
between  packets  and  connections.  The 
technologies  were  packet-like  in  that  they 
bundled  data  from  different  nodes  and  ses¬ 
sions  into  the  same  wire,  making  it  unnec¬ 
essary  to  provision  each  pair  of  nodes  with 
its  own  leased  line.  They  also  sent  setup 
signals  through  the  network  in  advance  of 
any  given  session,  instructing  the  system 
to  treat  all  the  data  associated  with  that  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  same  way.  (The  difference  from 
leased  lines  is  that  fast-packet  “pipes”  were 
defined  in  software  instead  of  physical 
wires,  connecting  port  to  port  instead  of 
phone  number  to  phone  number.) 

Setup  signals  provided  packets  with  a 
much  friendlier  environment  than  raw 
Ethernet.  With  Ethernet,  packets  received 
the  equivalent  of  a  map  and  a  backpack, 
were  kicked  out  into  the  world,  and  told 
to  find  their  own  way  home.  Under  a  fast- 
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packet  regime,  packets  got  the  equivalent 
of  a  VIP  pass  that  guaranteed  expeditious 
handling  at  each  routing  point.  Since  fast- 
packet  systems  were  usually  running  in  a 
low-noise  physical  environment  (optical 
fiber,  for  example),  the  error  detection  and 
correction  tools  necessary  for  Ethernet 
became  extraneous.  Discarding  this  pro¬ 
cessing  weight  accelerated  throughput 
marvelously,  allowing  the  technologies  to 


(In  2000,  leased-line  services  pulled  in 
about  $25  billion  in  services  revenue  to 
frame  relay’s  $10.5  billion,  though  frame  is 
growing  more  quickly.)  ATM  services 
rolled  out  in  force  in  the  mid-  to  late  ’90s, 
but  have  been  loafing  along  at  a  measly 
$  1  billion  a  year. 

Even  more  striking,  pure  old-fashioned 
packet  routing — riding  the  spectacular 
increase  in  router  processing  speeds  and 


Both  frame  relay  and  ATM  proposed 
to  reintegrate  a  market  that  was  then 
split  between  packets  and  connections. 


deliver  the  same  speed  and  quality  as  a 
switched  connection. 

Most  observers  have  seen  frame  relay  as 
an  interim  solution,  compromised  in  that  it 
permitted  substantial  variations  in  packet 
length.  That  kept  the  technology  relatively 
simple  and  cheap,  but  the  interactions 
resulting  from  this  jumble  of  sizes  imposed 
limitations  on  both  bandwidth  and  content. 
ATM  chopped  all  its  packets  into  the  same 
size.  That  uniformity  promised  a  universal 
solution  for  all  content  types  plus  smooth 
progression  to  higher  speeds — possibly  even 
into  the  multigigabit  realm.  Granted,  all 
that  control  came  at  a  price  in  dollars.  But 
the  belief  held  that  the  costs  would  come 
down  in  time;  it  always  had  before. 

By  the  early  ’90s  the  level  of  excitement 
surrounding  these  technologies  was,  as  we 
observed  “attracting  more  hype  than  a 
new  TV  series.”  On  Nov.  1, 1991,  we  pub¬ 
lished  our  own  evaluation  of  the  so-called 
fast-packet  technologies.  Our  article  was 
prudently  tentative  about  the  possibilities, 
reviewing  the  theoretical  potential  of  fast 
packets  but  consistently  refusing  to  make 
predictions  about  market  trends  and  pen¬ 
etration  rates.  This  turned  out  to  be  wise. 
According  to  Vertical  Systems  Group,  a 
broadband  networking  consultancy  in 
Dedham,  Mass.,  even  after  10  years,  frame 
relay  has  not  managed  to  dislodge  leased 
lines  as  the  dominant  broadband  solution. 


the  development  of  such  new  services  as 
DSL,  cable  and  fixed  wireless — has  crept 
up  out  of  the  basement.  According  to  Erin 
Dunne,  director  of  research  at  Vertical 
Systems  Group,  businesses  buying  broad¬ 
band  for  the  first  time  are  overwhelmingly 
choosing  IP  as  the  protocol  of  choice. 
(They  need  to  buy  IP  anyway  for  their 
website,  and  for  many  there  is  no  obvious 
reason  not  to  standardize  on  the  format 
companywide.)  A  further  sign  of  the  trend 
is  AT&T’s  recent  announcement  of  an  “IP- 
enabled  frame  relay  service” — a  product 
that  suggests  that  the  company’s  frame 
relay  customers  were  feeling  increasingly 
attracted  to  the  IP  world.  From  the  fast- 
packet  point  of  view,  this  is  a  little  like 
black-and-white  TV  or  coal  heating  mak¬ 
ing  a  comeback. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  that  commu¬ 
nications  technology  is  sensitive  to  changes 
(or  the  lack  of  them)  in  the  environment. 
Banks  have  not  dropped  their  leased  lines, 
not  because  they  are  cost-effective,  but 
because  other  banks  haven’t.  New  busi¬ 
nesses  are  buying  IP  because  other  busi¬ 
nesses  (and  consumers)  have.  Any  CIO, 
analyst  or  journalist  focusing  exclusively  on 
slick  new  feature  sets  is  likely  to  be  getting 
at  least  half  the  story  wrong.  E0 

Everything  old  is  new  again.  Suggest  Revisit  topics 
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version  that  can  be  installed 
behind  corporate  firewalls  is  slated 
for  release  later  this  year.  Pricing 
had  not  been  established  at  press 
time.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.gotomypc.com  or  call  805 
964-0383. 

Speed  Your  Web 

Looking  to  enhance  Web  perform¬ 
ance  for  the  enterprise  and  Web 
hosts,  Webever  has  announced 
the  release  of  its  Distributed 
Web  Delivery  product.  The  soft¬ 
ware  tool  resides  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  existing  geographically 
dispersed  Web  servers  and 
directs  visitors  to  the  server  most 
likely  to  provide  the  best  per¬ 
formance.  The  software  can  also 
automatically  synchronize  data 
across  various  Web  servers  with¬ 
out  user  intervention.  Pricing  for 
the  product  begins  at  $30,000 
per  data  center.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.webever.com  or 
call  408  941-0088. 
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Just  because  you're  good  at  one  thing 
doesn't  mean  you're  good  at  everything 


Shaquille  O'Neal  has  the  size,  the  agility  and 
the  determination  to  be  an  unstoppable  force. 
But  the  things  that  make  him  the  best  in  basketball 
don't  ensure  success  in  other  endeavors. 

The  same  applies  to  you.  Whether  you're  the  CEO 
of  the  head  of  IT,  you  know  managing  a  mission-critical 
Web  operation  is  a  complex  and  costly  undertaking 
and  not  one  you  want  to  do  alone. 

This  is  where  we  come  in.  We're  Digex,  and  managed 
Web  hosting  is  what  we  do.  In  fact,  Gartner  Group 
just  listed  us  as  a  leader  in  the  industry.* 

We  have  proven,  engineered  solutions  for  your 
core  infrastructure;  we've  set  the  benchmark  with 
standard  10-day  installs.  We  also  specialize  in  complex 


solutions  to  address  your  particular  business  needs. 

Our  procedures  for  security,  change  management, 
and  disaster  recovery  have  been  validated  through  an 
Ernst  &  Young  review,  which  cleared  the  way  for  us  to 
achieve  SAS70  Type  II  recognition.** 

We  monitor  our  customers'  global  e-Business  from 
a  central  location  with  one  set  of  experts  who  oversee 
all  operations.  And,  perish  the  thought,  should  a 
major  catastrophe  occur,  we  can  and  will  transfer  all 
monitoring  operations  to  a  backup  data  center  in 
minutes. 

All  of  which  should  be  reason  enough  to  visit  us  at 
digex.com/experience  or  call  1-800-455-2968  ext. 
673.  Now  is  a  good  time. 


digeJC 

Where  managed  hosting  began. 
Where  managed  hosting  is  going. 
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a rks ,  tradenames  and  service  marks  mentioned  and/or  used  belong  to  their  respective  owners.'* Gartner,  North  American  Web-Hosting  Market,  Magic  Quadrant. 
•Procedures  reviewed  by  E&Y  relate  to  control  objectives  specified  in  the  SAS70  report. 
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Liaisons 

The  Internet  is  nurturing  a  taste  for  voyeurism 
that  often  comes  at  the  expense  of  intimacy 

BY  AL  COOPER  AND  I.  DAVID  MARCUS 

VOYEURISM— OR  THE  NEED  to  spy  on  others — has  been  part  of  human 
history  since  our  inception.  But  television  and  now  the  Internet 
seem  only  to  have  whetted  our  natural  voyeuristic  tendencies. 
Even  Leave  It  to  Beaver  had  a  voyeuristic  aspect  to  it,  giving 
its  audience  the  chance  to  view  the  Cleavers’  life  from  a  safe 
distance.  But  the  more  recent  success  of  TV  shows  such  as 
Survivor  suggest  that  spying  has  become  one  of  America’s 
favorite  pastimes.  Indeed,  some  would  argue  that  our  culture 
has  developed  an  insatiable  appetite  for  voyeurism.  You  need 
only  to  surf  the  channels  to  see  the  plethora  of  “real-life”  spe¬ 
cials  on  TV  these  days,  offering  everything  from  police  chases 
and  shootouts  to  animals  attacking  humans,  freak  accidents. 


wedding  bloopers  and  heroic  rescues.  And  now  the  Internet 
has  taken  virtual  voyeurism  to  new  heights. 

Most  of  this  unilateral  spying  takes  place  on  the  Net  through 
cameras  that  allow  us  to  watch  people  in  their  most  private 
moments.  Voyeurism  can  involve  sexual  or  nonsexual  acts, 
but  on  the  Internet,  even  predominantly  nonsexual  spying  gives 
you  the  thrill  of  being  an  uninvited  guest  at  someone  else’s  pri¬ 
vate  party.  At  JenniCam.com,  for  example,  an  average  young 
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IT  Service  Management  At  Its  Best 


Help 


With  over  9?SDD  sites,  Remedy®is  the  world’s  leading  provider 
OF  ITS  M  SERVICE  DESK  SOLUTIONS.  OVER  6D%  OF  THE  FORTUNE 
HAVE  COME  TO  RELY  ON  REMEDY’S  TEN-YEAR  RECORD  OF  SUCCESS. 
TO  FIND  OUT  HOW  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  MAXIMIZE  YOUR  ITS  M  CAPABILITIES, 

GO  TO  WWW  .REME  DY.  COM  OR  CALL  US  AT  1  -BBS-294-5757. 
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woman  has  drawn  in  millions  of  viewers  through  a  Web  cam. 
Jenni  says  that  she  is  just  living  her  life,  but  if  you  look  at  the 
pictures  she  has  posted  at  any  one  time,  in  each  series  there  is 
always  a  breast  exposed. 

What  does  this  say  about  us  as  a  society?  On  the  surface,  it 
says  we’re  fascinated  by  the  titillating  and  mundane  details  of 
other  people’s  lives.  More  profoundly,  however,  this  height¬ 
ened  interest  in  voyeurism  may  be  one  consequence  of  our 
increasingly  disconnected  lives.  Sexuality,  after  all,  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  ways  to  feel  emotionally  con¬ 
nected.  It  is  the  search  for  these  emotions  that  drive  voyeuris¬ 
tic  pursuits  on  the  Internet.  So  paradoxically,  the  more  time 


we  spend  online  and  the  less  spent  in  the  company  of  others,  the 
more  we  need  the  instant  gratification  of  the  Net. 

The  Illusion  of  Intimacy 

While  information  technology  has  transformed  the  way  we  com¬ 
municate,  allowing  us  to  forge  and  maintain  relationships  we 
might  not  be  able  to  otherwise,  it  does  have  its  dark  side.  Tech¬ 
nology  in  general  and  the  Internet  in  particular  have  presented  us 
with  three  major  trade-offs.  First,  we  have  acquired  split- 
second  convenience  at  the  risk  of  information  overload  and  the 
resulting  stress.  Second,  we  have  benefited  from  increased  effi¬ 
ciencies  at  the  risk  of  decreased  intimacy.  And  third,  we  have 
gained  increased  power  as  a  society  at  the  risk  of  feeling  disem- 
powered  as  individuals.  It  may  be  the  tension  between  these 
trade-offs  that  has  spurred  the  flight  into  voyeuristic  activities. 

Let’s  start  with  stress.  While  the  Internet  makes  a  variety  of 
daily  transactions  simpler,  it  also  increases  our  sense  of  being 
overwhelmed.  That,  in  turn,  sends  us  scurrying  for  relief.  While 
it  may  be  difficult  for  many  of  us  to  find  the  time  to  play  18 
holes  with  our  buddies,  anyone  interested  in  emotional  gratifi¬ 
cation  can  get  a  quick  fix  on  the  Net.  At  the  same  time,  new 
information  technologies  heighten  our  need  for  an  emotional 
connection  with  others.  Each  day  the  information  superhigh¬ 
way  adds  another  lane,  and  production  is  expected  to  come  bar¬ 
reling  down  it.  The  pressure  to  produce  can  result  in  isolation 
from  colleagues,  friends  and  the  people  we  love. 

The  rush  to  produce  rather  than  relate  is  exacerbated  by  the 
difficulty  that  some  people  have  with  engaging  in  intimate  face- 
to-face  contact.  Intimacy  requires  honestly  facing  the  emotions 
of  others  and  ourselves.  The  Internet  allows  us  the  illusion  of 
intimacy  packaged  in  an  anonymous,  easy-to-swallow  experi¬ 


ence.  The  accessibility  of  the  Internet  makes  voyeurism  practi¬ 
cal — fitting  into  the  cracks  of  time  not  filled — and  its  anonymity 
makes  it  tolerable.  We  can  have  the  illusion  of  being  in  rela¬ 
tionships  without  the  work  and  risk  of  revealing  ourselves. 

Take  the  case  of  “Janet,”  the  pseudonym  for  a  woman  who 
works  as  a  software  technician  for  a  large  computer  company. 
Janet,  who  is  divorced,  lurks  in  sexually  oriented  chat  rooms 
for  15  to  30  minutes,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  She  insists  that 
it  helps  her  unwind  from  the  pressures  of  her  work.  She  seldom 
says  anything  in  the  discussions;  she  just  watches  the  interac¬ 
tions  between  other  participants.  By  itself,  such  voyeurism  seems 
harmless.  The  problem  is  that  Janet  plays  voyeur  instead  of  drop¬ 
ping  by  and  spending  a  few  minutes  in 
small  talk  with  other  people  at  work. 

The  overload  of  information  on  the 
Internet  can  also  make  us  feel  powerless. 
What  we  learn  today  is  already  outdated 
by  tomorrow.  Voyeurism  strikes  back 
against  these  perceptions  of  powerlessness. 
Anonymous  watching  is  a  way  to  take  control,  to  do  what  you 
want  to  do  when  you  want  to  do  it.  The  anger  is  not  far  beneath 
the  surface  for  those  who  enjoy  upskirt  MPEGs  (videos  taken 
and  posted  by  people  who  secretly  film  up  women’s  dresses) 
and  spy  cams  in  locker  rooms  and  bathrooms. 

Voyeuristic  activities  may  seem  easier  than  facing  the  com¬ 
plex  needs  of  a  flesh-and-blood  lover.  The  growing  time  we 
spend  at  computers  makes  it  easier  to  stare  into  monitors  instead 
of  eyes.  Yet  it  is  the  eyes  of  those  who  surround  us  that  we  need 
the  courage  to  see.  In  our  research,  we  have  found  that  those 
who  spend  more  than  1 1  hours  a  week  online  for  sexual  activi¬ 
ties  are  more  likely  to  have  a  range  of  psychological  problems. 

This  is  not  an  insoluble  problem.  Therapists  who  specialize 
in  addiction  can  help  those  who  find  themselves  obsessed  with 
online  voyeurism.  Employers  who  recognize  the  importance  of 
face-to-face  gatherings  and  family  time  can  also  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  as  well.  On  one  level,  staff  meetings,  collaborative  team 
projects  and  flexible  schedules  may  not  seem  like  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  uses  of  time,  but  on  another,  they  may  well  constitute 
the  relational  nourishment  that  keeps  people  more  engaged. 

In  the  end,  voyeuristic  activities  cannot  compete  with  the  po¬ 
tency  of  three-dimensional  relationships.  True  survivors  are  not 
those  who  make  the  final  cut  on  a  deserted  island  but  those  who 
ask  “How  was  your  day?”  and  wait  to  hear  the  answer.  HE! 


Al  Cooper  is  director  of  the  San  Jose  Marital  and  Sexuality  Centre  in 
California  as  well  as  coordinator  of  counseling  and  psychological  training  at 
Cowell  Student  Health  at  Stanford  University.  Information  on  his  new 
book,  Cybersex:  The  Dark  Side  of  the  Force,  can  be  found  on  his  website, 
www.sex-centre.com.  I.  David  Marcus  is  a  clinician  at  the  center  who  spe¬ 
cializes  in  the  treatment  of  cybersex  addiction. 


Anonymous  watching  is  a  way  to  take  control,  to 
do  what  you  want  to  do  when  you  want  to  do  it. 
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You  may  not  know  it.  but  chances  are  we  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  way  you're  doing  business. 
Because  as  a  leading  wireless  systems  integration 
company,  we're  constantly  working  with  the 
new  Internet  infrastructure  providers,  wireless 
application  developers,  network  carriers  and 
device  manufacturers  to  deliver  tomorrow's  tools 
today.  That's  why  Fortune  1000  leaders  and 
e-commerce  innovators  have  chosen  us  for 
projects  including  remote  messaging,  sales  force 


automation,  transaction-based  solutions  and 
business  analytics  systems.  To  get  our  free 
wireless  primer  or  more  information,  visit 
www.stellcom.com/primer.  Or  call  1  -888-554-2024. 
We'll  help  you  earn  dividends  in  any  market. 
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A  Little  Help 
from  Afar 

BY  JAY  MILNE 

I  FOOLISHLY  THOUGHT  that  finding  and  selecting  a  Web  development 
company  would  be  a  piece  of  cake.  As  chief  technology  officer 
for  SOMA  Living,  an  online  and  brick-and-mortar  real  estate 
service  that  represents  homebuyers  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  I 
was  confident  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  calling  a  few  com¬ 
panies  and  having  my  choice  of  vendors.  I  was  wrong.  So,  when 
the  local  development  organizations  didn’t  offer  the  right  serv¬ 
ices  at  the  right  price,  we  chose  an  offshore  development  com¬ 
pany  that  does  all  of  its  engineering  out  of  India.  And  we 
haven’t  looked  back  since. 

The  journey  into  our  Web  development  project  began 
when  we  received  our  funding  from  GMAC  Home  Services 
in  Liberty  Corner,  N.J.  We  knew  that  we  had  to  develop  a 
second-generation  website  that  stood  out.  But  we  hit  a 
speed  bump  when  it  came  to  money.  After  meeting  with 
some  local  companies,  the  price  tag  for  everything  we  wanted 
went  through  the  roof.  It  became  apparent  that  we  needed 
to  get  creative. 

With  money  burning  in  our  pockets,  we  set  out  to  find  the 
Web  development  company  that  could  deliver  what  we 
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needed,  when  we  needed  it.  Our  search  focused  primarily  on 
local  organizations.  Why?  There  was  a  certain  comfort  level 
in  knowing  where  our  money  would  go  and  being  able  to  see 
the  droves  of  programmers  hard  at  work.  We  felt  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  communicate  with  local  engineers. 

We  had  two  primary  considerations  as  we  met  each  com¬ 
pany.  First,  the  right  chemistry  had  to  be  there — the  right 
combination  of  size  and  resources.  The  small-boutique  com¬ 
panies  offer  a  high  level  of  personal  attention  but  do  not 
always  have  the  resources.  The  second  consideration — and 
perhaps  the  most  decisive — was  price.  The  large  organiza¬ 
tions  don’t  give  the  time  of  day  to  anyone  who  doesn’t  walk 
in  with  a  $3  million  budget. 

Once  we  were  able  to  select  our  short  list,  we  started  to  talk 
prices.  This  is  when  the  real  sticker  shock  hit.  But  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  one  of  our  consultants  had  been  working  with  the 
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How  do  you  deal  with  IT  projects 
that  are  out  of  control? 


You  take  control. 


Demands  are  greater  and  resources  are  strained  in  every  IT  department.  That's  why  you 
need  a  centralized  management  solution.  One  that  lets  you  manage  your  workload  over  the 
entire  project  lifecycle  from  work  request  to  charge  backs.  Welcome  to  the  only  end-to-end 
business  process  automation  software  for  IT  departments.  Find  it  at  www.changepoinf.com. 


When  is  your  point  of  change? 


ChangepoiQt^\ 
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Indian  company  on  another  project  and  proposed  the  idea  of 
offshore  outsourcing.  At  first  we  were  skeptical  because  we  had 
no  experience  working  with  an  offshore  company,  but  after 
several  meetings  and  some  research  we  became  more  comfort¬ 
able  with  the  idea. 

The  company  does  all  of  its  engineering  out  of  Bombay, 
which  is  12.5  hours  ahead  of  California  time.  It  also  has  a  small 
office  in  Northern  California,  where  its  project  managers  and 


Besides  the  obvious  monetary  benefits,  we 
also  found  that  offshore  outsourcing  brought 
a  different  approach  to  this  project  that  was 
both  exciting  and  scary. 


several  executives  are  based.  As  part  of  its  standard  practice, 
there  is  a  project  manager  based  in  the  United  States  along 
with  an  engineering  manager  in  India.  Most  of  the  interaction 
occurs  between  us  and  the  U.S.  project  manager. 

We  found  that  our  offshore  development  company  provided 
two  to  three  times  more  functionality  for  the  same  cost  as  the 
local  companies.  It  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  So  we 
did  our  requisite  background  checks — talking  with  references 
that  confirmed  the  company’s  ability  to  deliver  a  solution  for 
such  a  low  price. 

Lower  Costs 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  our  development  company  was 
that  it  touted  a  solutions-oriented  approach  to  a  project.  That 
meant  that  it  committed  to  a  certain  level  of  functionality 
for  a  fixed  cost,  and  if  additional  resources  were  needed  to 
achieve  that  level  of  functionality,  no  additional  costs  were 
passed  on  to  us.  At  first  we  were  very  skeptical  about  this 
approach.  But  as  we  did  additional  investigating,  we  found 
that  it  could  manage  this  because  its  labor  cost  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  lower  than  that  of  any  U.S.  organization,  and  its  engi¬ 
neers  were  just  as  capable  as  their  U.S.  counterparts.  Our  proj¬ 
ect  initially  had  12  to  15  engineers  assigned  to  it,  but  we  ulti¬ 
mately  ended  up  needing  20.  If  we  had  chosen  a  U.S.  company, 
I  am  positive  the  addition  of  the  extra  engineers  would  have 
broken  the  bank. 

Many  U.S.  companies,  especially  the  large  ones,  were  cost¬ 
ing  their  junior  analysts/programmers  at  $200  to  $225  per 
hour,  with  rates  topping  out  at  close  to  $400  per  hour.  While 
we  do  not  know  the  exact  figures  for  our  company,  we  esti¬ 


mated  it  was  paying  under  $100  per  hour  and  probably  close 
to  $50  per  hour. 

Besides  the  obvious  monetary  benefits,  we  also  found  that 
offshore  outsourcing  brought  a  different  approach  to  this 
project  that  was  both  exciting  and  scary.  Our  project  was  a 
seven-days-a-week,  nonstop  activity  for  everyone  involved.  At 
the  latter  stages  of  the  project,  the  engineers  in  India  had 
two  shifts  running,  a  day  shift  and  an  evening  shift.  On  our 

end,  it  meant  long  nights  and  early 
morning  conference  calls.  This  meant 
changing  the  way  we  worked.  Our 
time  line  was  very  aggressive,  and  we 
were  committed  to  hitting  the  agreed- 
upon  deadlines. 

Because  the  development  activities 
were  taking  place  in  India,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  time  zones  meant  that  while 
we  were  sleeping  they  were  working 
and  vice  versa.  This  enabled  us  to  ac¬ 
complish  much  more  in  a  24-hour 
period  since  we  knew  that  each  morning  something  addi¬ 
tional  would  have  been  accomplished  during  the  night. 
Also,  the  time  pressures  meant  that  we  often  had  to  drop 
everything  we  were  doing  to  work  on  a  Web  task  due  at 
5  that  evening. 

Lessons  Learned 

We  have  learned  several  important  lessons  during  this  jour¬ 
ney.  First,  before  beginning  a  project  it’s  important  to  have 
all  third-party  vendor  contracts  in  place  as  well  as  the  techni¬ 
cal  implementation  details.  Second,  it’s  crucial  to  be  honest 
about  meeting  the  milestones  and  deadlines  agreed  on  in  the 
project  plan.  Third,  commitment  by  all  parties  is  essential.  This 
includes  everyone  in  the  company  who  is  touched  by  the  proj¬ 
ect,  as  well  as  subcontractors  such  as  graphic  artists,  writers 
and  marketing  companies.  And  last,  be  careful  of  what  you 
ask  for.  If  you  request  new  functionality,  be  sure  it’s  necessary 
and  that  you  are  able  to  support  it. 

While  the  first  stage  of  our  website  is  complete,  we  have  a 
long  list  of  enhancements  and  features  we  want  to  implement.  It 
was  difficult  to  determine  which  features  we  wanted  right  away 
and  which  could  wait.  We  feel  sure  that  going  with  an  offshore 
development  company  was  the  best  choice  for  us  and  will  be  for 
many  companies  trying  to  develop  innovative  websites  on  a 
budget.  The  cost  advantage  we  have  received  allowed  us  to 
create  a  website  at  least  a  year  earlier  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  possible.  BEJ 

Looking  for  a  platform  for  your  ideas?  Send  them  to  platform@cio.com.  Jay 
Milne  is  CTO  of  SOMA  Living  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 
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•  Visit  us  at 
www.inps3.liebert.com 

and  we'll  send  you  the  latest 
Liebert  white  paper: 
High-Availability  Power  Systems. 

•  Register  for  info  on  Npower. 

•  You  can  also  receive  a  Free 
Multi-Tool  Act  today! 

Supplies  are  limited. 
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Protecting  critical  power  systems  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  bear.  The  new  Npower  UPS  from 
Liebert  is  the  best-in-class  for  midrange  three-phase  power  systems.  Highly  efficient, 
with  low  maintenance  costs  and  a  small  footprint,  Npower  is  a  powerful  value. 

Strong  •  True  double-conversion  technology  protects  against  all  power 
problems,  both  outside  and  inside  your  facility. 

•  All  Liebert  three-phase  UPS  models  achieve  1,000,000-hour 
critical  bus  MTBF. 

Sensitive  •  Industry-best  waveform  quality  under  all  operating  conditions. 

•  Fastest  response  to  changing  loads  and  transfers. 

Liebert  is  the  leader  in  protecting  critical  systems  from  power  and  environmental  threats. 
For  over  30  years,  businesses  worldwide  have  relied  on  our  blend  of  superior  products, 
local  support,  and  global  monitoring  and  service. 

®  2001  Liebert  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved  throughout  the  world.  Specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

All  names  referred  to  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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No  More 
Excuses 

I  AM  MAD  AS  HELL,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take  it  any  longer! 

Week  after  week,  I  keep  waiting  for  a  Wall  Street  guru  to  pro¬ 
claim  we  have  turned  the  corner.  Instead,  the  fiscal  roller-coaster 
ride  continues.  Some  experts  predict  a  steep  rebound;  others 
have  written  off  2001. 

In  retrospect,  the  year  2000  was  not  that  bad:  Corporate 
sales  rose  17  percent.  In  comparison,  profits  for  1999  rose 
about  14  percent.  So  how  has  the  tech  sector  gone  from  being 
the  driver  of  the  new  economy  to  an  unwanted  drag  on  it? 

According  to  the  monthly  CIO/ Deutsche  Bank  Securities 
Technology  Growth  Index  poll,  planned  2001  spending 
increases  for  technology  are  still  forecasted  for  double  digits.  But 
the  Wall  Street  bears — spooked  by  a  steep  11  percent  decrease 
in  fourth-quarter  profits — are  taking  their  toll  on  your  CEO. 
And  your  budgets.  In  November  2000,  corporations  planned  an 
18  percent  budget  increase.  By  January  2001,  that  number  had 
slid  to  12  percent. 

How  did  we  get  in  this  funk? 

The  current  economic  malaise  has  been  caused  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  one-time  events,  vendor  bickering,  the  court  system,  fis¬ 
cal  mismanagement  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  created  by  the  presidential  election  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  PC  hardware  and  software  industry  is  well  understood 
by  the  public  and  the  media.  The  problem  is  that  high-profile 
vendors  such  as  Compaq,  Dell,  Gateway,  Hewlett-Packard  and 
Microsoft  are  suffering  from  Y2K  indigestion.  From  mid- 
1998  through  the  fourth  quarter  of  1999,  CIOs  used  Y2K  as 
an  excuse  to  upgrade  millions  of  desktops,  notebooks  and 
servers.  Replacement  cycles  for  these  machines,  however,  are 


only  now  starting  to  occur.  Returning  to  normal  sales  cycles 
from  hypergrowth  cycles  is  never  easy  on  year-to-year  results. 

The  telecommunications  industry  deserves  special  mention 
for  self-inflicted  contributions  to  the  market  doldrums.  A  year 
ago,  scores  of  recently  capitalized  companies  focused  on  deliv¬ 
ering  cheap,  application-enabling  bandwidth  to  corporations 
and  homes.  Not  so  fast,  said  the  remaining  four  regional  Bell 
operating  companies,  which  waged  a  run-out-the-clock  strat¬ 
egy  on  delivery  of  high-speed  bandwidth  over  the  most  cov¬ 
eted  real  estate  in  the  telecommunications  industry:  the  last  mile. 
In  an  effort  to  conserve  cash  and  wait  out  their  larger  rivals, 
these  new  companies  stopped  buying.  Cisco,  Fucent,  Nortel, 
3Com  and  others  felt  the  immediate  pain. 

While  the  Microsoft  versus  Department  of  Justice  case  more 
than  halved  the  market  cap  of  Microsoft,  the  biggest  casualty 
of  this  trial  has  been  the  ebbing  of  consumer  confidence  and 
uncertainty  in  the  tech  sector.  If  it  can  happen  to  Microsoft,  it 
can  happen  to  any  tech  company. 

Uncertainty  is  the  most  abhorred  word  on  Wall  Street.  The 
five-week  presidential  debacle  fed  the  uncertainty  monster  as 
experts  debated  ad  nauseam  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  two  can¬ 
didates.  Meanwhile  from  early  November  to  mid-December  the 
Nasdaq  lost  one-third  its  market  value. 

So  what  should  CIOs  do?  Forget  the  doomsayers  and  listen  to 
Jack  Welch,  who  recently  went  on  record  to  say  he  would  love  to 
see  his  General  Electric  rivals  take  an  ax  to  their  IT  budgets. 

What  are  you  doing  to  fight  back?  Are  you  increasing  or 
cutting  your  IT  investments? 
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exactly  how  long  does  a  web  hangover  last? 


You’ve  built  a  web  site.  You've  done  "brochureware."  Now  what?  Let's  start  by  improving  the  way  you  interact  with  prospects  and  customers. 
We’re  Wheelhouse,  and  with  our  marketing  infrastructure  expertise,  we  can  help  improve  the  way  you  acquire,  develop  and  keep  customers. 
Our  Applications  Management  Center  won’t  just  get  you  up  and  running  faster.  It’ll  maximize  your  investment  by  keeping  your  systems  and  programs 
running  more  effectively.  And  our  partnerships  with  leading  web  applications  providers  like  E.piphany,  MicroStrategy  and  Vignette  ensure  that  you  get 
the  latest  technology  —  quickly.  To  learn  more  about  the  proven  web  hangover  remedy  we  call  strategic  marketing  innovation,  visit  wheelhouse.com. 
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Interview 

BY  SUSANNAH  PATTON 


During  the  past  1 0  years,  Michael  Earl  has 
interviewed  and  studied  hundreds  of  CIOs, 
asking  them  to  assess  their  current  role  and 
predict  how  it  will  change  in  the  near  future. 
Now  a  professor  of  information  management 
at  the  London  Business  School,  Earl  is  known 
for  his  work  at  the  intersection  of  information 
technology  and  business  strategy.  CIO  spoke 
to  the  57-year-old  Oxford  resident  about  his 
views  on  the  changing  role  of  the  CIO. 

CIO:  How  do  you  see  the  CIO's  role  evolv¬ 
ing  during  the  next  five  years? 

Earl:  I  think  there  are  two  plausible  scenar¬ 
ios.  One  is  that  it  will  become  normal  to 
have  both  a  CIO  and  a  CTO.  The  CIO  will 
be  the  systems  strategist,  the  business  strate¬ 
gist  and  maybe  the  information  and  knowl¬ 
edge  custodian  as  well;  and  the  CTO  will  be 
the  service  provider  and  make  technology 
policy.  The  CTO  will  be  the  guardian  of  the 
current  business,  while  the  CIO  will  be  the 
guardian  of  future  business.  The  other,  less 
likely  scenario  is  that  the  CIO  [will  be]  essen¬ 
tially  a  CTO,  just  responsible  for  the  tech¬ 
nology  side.  Other  executives  may  say, 


volve  other  IT  vendors,  so  [CIOs]  are  manag¬ 
ing  more  and  more  relationships.  Third,  the 
technology  platform  is  going  to  keep  chang¬ 
ing  so  they’ve  got  to  be  abreast  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies.  Some  of  the  e-commerce  initiatives 
have  been  happening  without  the  CIO  or  the 
IT  department  getting  involved  at  all.  And 
sometimes  the  CIO  is  coming  in  a  bit  late. 

Is  this  a  good  time  to  be  a  CIO? 

There’s  never  been  a  more  exciting  time. 
Hardly  anybody  in  business  doubts  that 
we’ve  entered  the  information  age  and  that  IT 
is  driving  it.  And  once  businesspeople  realize 
that  technology  needs  to  be  scalable,  diversi- 
fiable  and  robust,  they  will  know  they  need 
professional  help.  This  is  perhaps  the  biggest 
opportunity  that’s  come  along  for  CIOs  to 
show  they’re  business  strategists.  HE 


Does  this  view  match  your  reality?  Let  us  know  at 
interview@cio.  com . 


“Well,  we  can  do  all  the  rest.  We  can  do 
business  strategy.  We  can  determine  the  right 
systems  investments.”  But  I  think  in  three 
years’  time,  we’ll  have  this  binary  split 
between  CIOs  and  CTOs. 

Do  you  see  such  a  split  as  a  threat  to  CIOs? 
No.  I  think  it’s  more  positive  than  negative 
because  it  allows  [CIOs]  to  decide  which  side 
of  the  fence  they’re  better  suited  for.  It  allows 
them  to  have  a  slightly  more  manageable 
job.  People  are  concerned  about  the  conflict 
between  work  and  family,  or  lifestyle.  The 
job  can  be  just  too  demanding.  CIOs  can 
ask  themselves,  “Am  I  really  more  of  a 
strategist  or  more  of  a  technologist?” 

How  has  the  rise  of  e-business  changed  the 
CIO’s  role? 

First  of  all,  the  CIO  is  expected  to  contribute 
to  business  development  and  to  strategy 
discussions  about  e-commerce  initiatives. 
Second,  a  lot  of  e-commerce  initiatives  in¬ 
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OUR  STRTE-OF-THE-RRT  TOOLS  WILL  HELP  VOU  GET  FROM  HERE  TO  THERE. 
NO  MRTTER  UJHERE  HERE  IS,  NO  MRTTER  UJHERE  THERE  IS. 

All  you  need  is  a  vision.  As  long  as  you  aggressively  pursue  that  vision 
with  a  customized  set  of  Internet  tools  from  PSINet,  designed  specifically 
for  your  business. 

Our  global  dedicated  hosting  services  provide  a  turnkey  solution  for 
outsourcing  your  Web  applications.  Our  full  range  of  managed  services  and 
products  will  help  you  achieve  peak  performance.  As  the  world’s  leading 
provider  of  e-commerce  and  transaction  processing  solutions,  we’ll  give  your 
company  global  reach.  And  to  keep  all  your  systems  working  together,  tap 
into  the  expertise  of  our  IT  consulting  solutions. 

That  makes  PSINet  the  only  source  you’ll  need,  no  matter  how  big  you 
are  or  how  big  you  plan  to  get. 


Call  1-800-395-1150  or  visit  www.psinet.com 

THE  INTERNET  SUPER  CARRIER 
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^  DEDICATED  HOSTING 

Many  of  the  world’s  high-profile  and  high-volume 
web  sites  depend  on  PSINet. 

^  MHNHGED  SERUICES 

PSINet  can  cost-effectively  extend  your  network 
globally  and  provide  up-to-the-minute  security. 

^  E-COMMERCE 

PSINet  is  the  leading  provider  of  e-commerce  and 
Internet  solutions  to  businesses  worldwide. 

^  TRRNSRCTIDN  SOLUTIONS 

Handling  more  than  19  million  transactions  daily, 
PSINet  is  the  leading  transaction  processing  provider. 

^  CONSULTING  SOLUTIONS 

PSINet  makes  your  systems  all  work  together  with 
flexible,  end-to-end  IT  solutions. 
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OUR  RELIABILITY- 
STEMS' FROM 
STRONG  ROOTS. 
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Strength  and  stability  of  a  company  that  has  endured  many  seasons  is 

a  must.  Fourteen  years  of  experience  and  the  respect  of  companies  worldwide  have  made 
Kingston®  the  most  trusted  name  in  memory.  Kingston  has  cultivated  strong  partnerships  with 
top  semiconductor  companies  and  has  established  five  strategically  positioned  manufacturing  facilities  around  the  globe  to  support  the  worlds 
growing  need  for  memory.  Our  success  has  grown  out  of  a  deeply  rooted  commitment  to  product  quality.  By  using  only  quality  components, 
we  can  offer  outstanding  performance  at  a  competitive  price.  But  above  all,  we  deliver  reliability.  With  Kingston  products,  you  get  it  all  — 
and  a  lifetime  warranty.  Depend  on  Kingston  for  all  your  memory'  needs  and  to  be  there  for  seasons  to  come.  For  more  information, 
visit  our  website  at  www.kingston.com  or  call  us  at  (800)  259-9405. 
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